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Mr, Howard L. Vincent, Project Officer 
Office of Program Planning and Evaluation 
U. S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland /ivenue, S. W. - Boom 4091 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Dear Mr . Vincent : 



Herewith we submit our report entitled, "An Identification and 
Analysis of Effective Secondary Level Vocational Programs for the 
Disadvantaged." This report is presented in three parts: Part I 

conta5.ns a summary of the report, and is designed for the reader 
interested only in the major findings and conclusions. Part II ^ 
contains guidelines for developing model programs and case studies 
of 30 effective programs. Part III presents the theoretical frame- 
work, methods and techniques, results, discuss?.on, and 5.mplications 
of the study. 

This project was conducted under the provisions of RFP •_>£— 68— 
and is termed Contract Nuraber OEC-0-8-089015-3344(010) . 

In conducting this study, we identified more then 200 vocational 
education programs that, in varying degrees, are serving secondary 
level disadvantaged students. We. found these progpms by contacting 
state directors of vocational education, staff members in the U. S. 
Office of Education, staff of professional associations, foundation 
executives, etc. Through site visits, telephone queries, and mail 
survevs, we gradually narrowed this list dovTn by applying increasingly 
rigid* criteria to enable us to study the most effective programs in 
vocational education for disadvantaged students in the United States. 

^PHe primary focus was on the impact of vocational programs on 
educational achievement, job training, and job placement of disad- 
vantaged youth. 
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Our basic conclusions and fnndings are; There are approximately 
11.2 million youth lA to 17 years of age in this country and about 10% 
are disadvantaged. Very few are being served by exemplary vocational 
programs. We found a few programs that were better than average in 
effectiveness. In addition, v;e found that there is almost a total lack 
of data collection > testing, and evaluation in the programs in existence. 
Thus, it was next to impossible to measure, in any meaningful way, pre 
and post-program experience. We concluded that effective programs can 
be built upon the exemplary features identified in this study. 

The study was under the direction of Louis R. Decker, Ph.D., 

Project Director, SERB, Inc. He v;as assisted by Mrs. Marilyn DePoy 
Russo, Economist; Mrs. Joyce R. Epstein, Research Associate; and Mrs. 
Barbara J. Stembridge, Research Assistant, all of SERB. 

Within the Federal Government, we are most grateful for the kind 
assistance, patience, and cooperation from you. Also, within the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, we received a great deal 
of assistance from He. Michael Russo, Chief, Planning and Evaluation 
Branch; and Mrs. Barbara Kemp, Senior Program Officer, and Mr. Albert 
L. DeMond, Program Officer, Special Heeds Program. In the Bureau of 
Adult and Vocational Education. Mr. Bernard Michaels, Program Planning 
Officer, has been most cooperative. 

Outside the Federal Government, we met vjith and received the 
assistance from a number of people within foundations and state and 
local governments. 

As a result, we were able tc clarify many errors and discrepancies. 
However, the responsibility for this report rests with this firm. 



Sincerely , 




JWM:sc 
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PART I 



I. INTRODUCTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 



A. Introduction 

Part I introduces our study. It presents the focus; the purposes and 
objectives; the important findings and conclusions; the background of the 
study; and describes the remaining chapters. 



B. The Problem 

Our purpose was to identify .and analyze "effective” vocational educa- 
tion programs for disadvantaged— students (ages 14-20) in secondary schools. 

The need for this study stems from the fact that in terms of vocational- 
education for the disadvantaged secondary students much more needs to be 
known about the impact (in all ramifications), vocational education has on 
students, how best to order and structure programs and what constitutes an 
effective vocational education program. 

This study is an initial — and modest attempt at providing information 
in these areas. 



C. Findings and Conclusions 

The evidence suggests that vocational eduuatlon for the disadvantaged is 
limited and highly variable in effectiveness and that the most seriously 
disadvantaged receive the poorest education. However, several programs have 
been developed which contain highly effective elements. The number and types 
of disadvantaged students presently being served are only a small portion 
of the total. 

These are the major findings: 

Number 1 : We screened more than 200 programs and did not identify a 

singly truly exemplary program. However, we found a number of better than 
average programs and programs with exemplary features. 

Number 2 i The task was difficult because of the failure of many 
schools to generally test students and to measure achievement in reading 
and mathematics, behavioral changes, and in other criteria areas of this 
study. We also found little emphasis placed on follow-up of students who 
have completed programs. Finally, proper data does not exist to perform 
sound cost-effectiveness analysis. The analysis of the programs presented 
in this study should, therefore, be considered preliminary and suggestive. 

The selection of effective programs is based mainly on the findings outlined 
.in Finding Number 5. 



J7 For our definition, see "G. The Scope of this Study ,” page 6. 
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Number 3: Quality programs tend to serve populations that are both 

highly homogeneous and very small. There “f”? o'°f’^Ld 

serving inner-city, hard-core disadvantaged youth with low I.Q. s and 
achievement levels and with past histories of personal and social disc 

ganization. 

Number 4: There is strong leadership at the federal, state and local 

level71^ri?;d vocational adulation for the best students, but only a few 
voices can be heard for the disadvantaged. 

Number 5; Few of the traditional vocational programs serving the dis- 
advantaged” succeed in providing both quality education and quality training. 
With few exceptions, these youth are receiving minimal training 
them for terminal positions in low skill areas. However, among the newer 

programs designed more specifically to serve f ^ 

identified a number of common (and some unique) elements of effectivenes 
or success factors. Appendix H. page 304. contains a list of th^e ele^nts 
of effective programs (which are summarized below) keyed to the location 
It IhemilmLts in specific case studies. Thus. Appendix H indicates 
that the element of effectiveness which we summarized as structured programs 
with a built-in flexibility is illustrated by Case Number 3. where the 
flexibility is the utilization of industry personnri ® il 

Case Number 7 is also an ex^ple iyart flixibility 

factor presents fulfillment of academic courses through catchall cours . 

The factors include: 

-structured programs developed within a flexible framework provide 
the most suitable atmosphere for learning and social development. 

In conventional thinking, this would seem to be a contradiction 
in terms, yet the more effective programs have succeeded in making 

flexlbilitv a part of the structure. The needs of both students 

Inrielchels dlsi^idT disciplined situation in which direction can 
be given and accepted in a climate of mutual respect and under- 

• Standing. 

—The vocational aspects, of a program are. more successful when offered 
in combination with pre-vocational and 

strong academic components. In these cases, the vocational traini g. 
lerse is part of a cycle in which the basic academic needs of the 
fSTdrats are met. The student is introduced to job clust ers, o ppor- 
tunity is provided for making a vocational choice, and training is 
|«lSd wilh a view toward an expanding job market and future steps 
on the job ladder in the specific vocational field. 

—Cooperative work education programs are highly successful. 

—Small school enrollments contribute to a successful climate. 

— Allowances for individualized study and progression in 
rooms--in which the student develops at his own Pf f 
mandatory, although this should not be interpreted to be ^ 
for the development of unstructured programs. The successfu p 
grams are able to provide these elements within the structure of a 
grading system, testing, certification, etc. 
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— Progranmed materials and work stations can be “ 

permit access into programs by dropouts from regular programs and 

for individualizing instruction. 

—Most programs encourage experimentation and innovation. 

-A wide range of modem teaching device, and *»'* 

facilities are desirable, but not necessary. Success with tecnnl 
aues such as team teaching and multi-media approaches, e.g., news- 
2aperr*8 ^Jor text can be. and is being achieved without large 
Lpenditures . The crucial element remains the desire of the teaching 
Staff to teach the disadvantaged. 


' 

1 

i 

] 
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-The best teachers are those who are both experienced “d youthful in 
age and/or outlook. They are attracted to the progr^ ^ ^ 

service needs, additional pay. 

else professional competence, and smaller „«.f„l 

ratings and actual observations of classroom techniques are useful 

in selection. 

Effective programs usually can be traced to the efforts of a single 

individual. 

—Teacher selected from the disadvantaged group. Integrated 

XeSSera^ minority group members in senior positions, contri- 
bute to program effectiveness . 

—Successful programs use incentive systems, rewards, and certificates 
to build Individual and school pride. 

-New students are attracted to successful progr^ primarily ^ other 
Ludents. with parents and supporting agencies being secondary 

resources . 

There is a direct relationship between program success in reduc^ 
Sopouf rat^^ md community and parental support and involvement. 


1 > 


-Successful programs use multi-agency ® 

ing services, and a range of extra-curricular activities. 


h 

l) 


—The best programs do not water down their standards, 

Sie^lve ^lluation. are able to adjust unrealistic, outdated, or 
irreStInt standards that may adversely affect chances of success. 

—Successful programs place students in training-related jobs, not 
just any job. 


3 

B 
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—It is feasible, desirable and practical to use tests in non- 
threatening ways. 

—Successful programs measure progress (achievement, placement, and 
follow-up) systematically . 

In summary, we feel that exemplary programs should and can be built around 
these success elements identified in this study. 


I] 
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D. The Objectives 



This study had these objectives: 

1. Identifying, measuring, and comparing disadvantaged students 
enrolled in vocational education programs. The major bases of 
comparison were increments in educational achievement and 
success in placement. 

2. Identifying and evaluating behavorial changes that occur in 
effective vocational programs for the disadvantaged. 

3. Identifying the components or factors that make programs 
effective. 



E. Background 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963,—^ was an attempt to link voca- 
tional education more closely with the changing economic and social 
environment. The Act represents, in part, an attempt to answer a series 
of major criticisms directed over the years toward vocational education. 
These criticisms ranged from the charge that many vocational programs are 
"dumping grounds" for slum youth and problem children, while at the other 
extreme, vocational education has been criticized for *'creaming off the 
best students for the most effective programs. Another major problem was 
that programs were slow in changing to meet changes in the work world. 

The 1963 Act is being revised in Congress. A feature of the current 
bill is that it would amend the Act of 1963, by making funds available for 
exemplary programs and projects. Of particular interest to this project 
is the provision that the states specifically earmark funds for the dis- 
advantaged / 

In January 1968, the Office of Program Planning and Evaluation in the 
Office of Education entered the research and evaluation picture by request 
ing proposals for: 

"The identification and in-depth analysis of vocational programs 
which have demonstrated the ability to deal with the needs of 
disadvantaged youngsters. Emphasis will be placed on providing 
quantitative evidence of successful vocational programs and 
detailed analysis of the ingredients of their success. The main 
criteria for success will be incremental increases in achievement 
scores and reduction of dropout rates. "A/ . 



2/ P. L. 88-210. 

3/ U. S. House of Representatives, Committee on Education, 90th Congress, 

” Second Session, Hearings Before the General Subcommittee on Education ; 
Partnership for Learning and Earning Act of 1968 , Washington, D.C.j 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1968; page 13. 

4/ Office of Education, RFP No. OE-68-9, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Washington, D.C., January 23, 1968, (mimeographed). 




Social, Educational Research and Development, Inc., received a con- 
tract effective March 11, 1968, to conduct the study in response to the 
above procurement request. 



F. The Rationale for this Research 

There are several issues concerning the relationship between vocational 
education and the needs of disadvantaged youths. Most come from families 
living in social situations where they have an inadequate exposure to the 
world of work. Many drop out of school at the junior high school level 
and leave with little or no vocational education experience. Too few of 
those who stay in school receive effective or meaningful vocational or general 
education. 

There are many approaches to vocational education — should it be pre— 
vocational, should it train for narrow jobs, should it link vocational and 
general education or should it relate to the needs and orientations of the 
students?. These several approaches, the nature of the labor market, and 
the needs of disadvantaged students suggest that vocational education for 
all and especially for the disadvantaged ought to be a vehicle that: 

1. Increases the Intellectual skills and competencies of students. 

2. Relates to students in terms of their interests, and thus makes 
schooling meaningful. 

3. Provides broadly based general and social education and voca- 
tional training at the same time. 

4. Results in successful placement and job satisfaction in training 
related occupations. 



G. The Scope of This Study 

The original procurement for this study contained the three key words 
or phrases * Vocational education programs ,” “disadvantaged ,” and “effective ,” 
which require definition. 

We pointed out earlier that considerable latitude is allowed state and 
local authorities in establishing definitions of "vocational education 
programs." For this study, the definition found in the U. S. Office of 
Education Rules and Regulations will be employed ..5/ 



Administration of Vocational Education Rules and Regulations ; Bulletin No. 1, 
Revised 1966; OE No. FS 5.280.80017; U.S. Government Printing Office; 
Washington, D.C.; pages 14-18. 
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Secondly, the word ’’disadvantaged'* has been applied to many groups 
and with reference to a variety of characteristics. The basic definition 
adopted here is: "disadvantaged" applies to youth who come from familxes 

meeting either the Office of Economic Opportunity or the Office of Educa- 
tion Title I, (ESEA) income definitions.—^ After income, our definition 
incorporates the list of characteristics the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education of the Office of Education uses as guidelines for identi- 
fying the disadvantaged .1/ This list includes: educational background, 

health, cultural isolation, lack of motii^ation, etc. 

The third term "effective," in relation to vocational education programs, 
is much more difficult to define. A conceptual framework for the considera- 
tion of effective programs is presented in Chapter III, Part III, and 
summarized in the next section. For present purposes, the term may be said 
to refer to one of two types of programs, the "truly effective and the 

’’better than average." 

The truly ’feffective" program is seen as an exemplary effort; that is, 
clearly outstanding. It will have been in existence for some period of time, 
will have been able to demonstrate reasonably well in about every criterion 
selected for study, and show a marked change and/or improvement in student 

behavior and achievement. 



The "better than average" program is one for which the evidence is not 
as convincing or complete. It might also serve a population somewhat less 
disadvantaged than is the case with "truly effective programs. It would be^^ 
expected that these programs are moving in the direction of truly effective 
programs and might, in time, qualify for inclusion in that category. 



This study sought a large coverage of vocational programs. Procedures 
were developed to insure insofar as was possible, coverage of all major 
categories of the disadvantaged, all major areas, of vocational education, 
pre-vocational programs, comprehensive regional coverage, and 
well as public schools. Manpower Development and Training Act 0®TA), 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), and similar programs were excluded from 
the survey except in one or two cases where close liaison with the pu ic 

school system existed. 



Techniques employed were literature searches. Interviews, and mall and 
telephone inquiries. Referrals were analyzed in terms of: criteria o 

effectiveness, representativeness in terms of types of programs , geographical 
coverage, availability of data and willingness to cooperate. A decision was 
made to intensively study a program to the extent it fulfilled the above 



6/ Generally speaking, this is an average family income of less than $3,000 
7/ The reader is referred to Appendix A which contains a summary of major 
points developed by the U. S. Office of Education for use in developing 
programs for persons with special needs. It also contains provisions of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 relating to persons with special needs 
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requirements. About 40 programs were eventually selected from more ttan 200 
referrals Unfortunately, it was necessary to select programs for intensive 
stU before all referrals were obtained so f 

Ing programs could be completed before schools closed for the summer. Jie 
effect of this constraint was the Inclusion of a number of programs ttot fall 
at the lower end of the continuum with regard to being exemplary and the 
exclusion of programs which should have been Intensively studied. T**® 

Sfect! ho^Ler. was positive since it resulted in a wider ra^e o effec- 
tiveness than originally planned. Another change was the Inclusion of 
several "one-of-a-kind" programs which were judged to be worthy of Intensl 

Study. 

The basic methodology to Intensively study a program was the “®® 
approach which was rmplemented through site visits df 'aufn^nt 

were interviewed and observations made of students, facilities, . 

and "climate." In addition, data were collected from schools using ®P®®^ I 
designed data forms and the administration of nationally standardised rea - 
ing and mathematic achievement tests. 

The data were analyzed according to the criteria of effectiveness used 
in this study. (See Appendix F) . 



H. Organization Of This Report 
The remainder of this report is organized as follows: 

Part II contains Chapter II which is divided into three major sections: 
an introduction, a section containing guidelines for model programs, and 

the case studies. 

Part III contains five chapters as follows: ^apter III presents ^the 

conceptual framework and rationale for the study; Chapter IV contain the 
methods and procedures; Chapter V presents the detailed results in i®^ 
fUa lowing five categories of intensively studied programs: Dropouts/ 

Potential Dropouts (Large Inner-City /Suburban) , Dropouts/Potential Dropouts 
(Rural and City/Suburban) , Mental and/or Functionally Retorded, 

teUMuents and Non-English Speaking Minorities; Chapter VI discusses the 
s?gSficanc; “ the results; aSd Chapter VII presents the implications of 

the study. 

The Appendices provide supporting data for the findings. 
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PART II 



II. MODEL PROGRAMS AND CASE STUDIES 



A. Introduction 



The remainder of Chapter II is divided into two major sections. The 
first section describes exemplary features identified in this study which 
could be included in model programs. The second section presents detailed 
case studies of 30 intensively studied programs distributed among the following 
five program categories! Dropouts/Potential Dropouts (Large Inner— City/ Subur~ 
ban); Dropouts/Potential Dropouts (Rural and Small City/Suburban) ; Mental 
and/or Functionally Retarded; Delinquents; and Non— English Speaking Minorities. 

To assist the reader, an index precedes the case studies , on page 20. Also, 
Appendix H, page 304, is a table in which the factors of effectiveness are keye4. 
to the cases in which they were found. 

B. Model Programs 

As evidenced in this study, there is no single model program which can 
serve as a prototype for all vocational training settings. Nhat does exist 
are model elements that can be keyed to specific target populations and vo- 
cational offerings. In this section, we present the elements of model pro- 
grams in terms. of five questions that a pragmatic administrator would ask 
in an effort to improve his vocational program for the disadvantaged. 

1. What should be taught? 

2. How should instruction be carried out? 

3. What school and community elements are important? 

4. What supporting services are needed? 

5. What priority and sequence should be followed in implementing 
a program? 

Q yf nnswers to these questions, based on actual cases studied, follow. 

1. What should be taught? 

a. We found that the net effect of pre-vocational training is to hold 
youth in school for further vocational training. The better programs 
provide exposure to a variety of jobs, attitudinal development and 
change, and diagnosis of individual strengths and weaknesses for 
various occupations. Above all, successful programs lay the found- 
ation for sound occupational choice and avoid offering pre-vocational 
training that is unrelated to vocational training. For the best 
pre— vocational program we found, see Case Number 14* 

b. Of the programs studied, two successful ones provided training in 
jobs that students perceived as being significant and having a future. 




The administrators adopted a curricula which did not lock a student 
into a narrow, dead-end speciality. These programs even allow 
students to pursue simultaneously pre-college and vocational skill 
training. (See food service program in Case Number 15 — ^where 60% 
of the students pursued post-graduate training, and Case Number 9). 
Paramedical, graphic arts and the newer .aerospace technologies 
also permit branching. (Case Numbers 39, 9, and 7). For the men- 
tally and functionally retarded, the concept of branching needs to 
be modified. For these groups, highly specialized training for 
limited jobs is required. But even here, there are possibilities 
of making training significant, e.g., photo-copying and duplicating 
machine operation in graphic arts programs and obtaining contract 
assembly work to establish a sheltered workshop in the high school. 



c. We found a number of programs that try to link vocational and 
general education — these links were forged in terms of the needs 
and interests of the students. We feel that this is an essential 
element in any program aimed at the disadvantaged. The schools 
studied concur. The administrator is not advised to go to the 
expense and difficulty of developing curricula and materials. He 
should use commercially available materials or materials presently 
in the public domain that have been developed for disadvantaged 
populations. The reader is referred to Case Numbers 7, 9, 12, 14, 

15, 16, 17, 39 and 40. 

d. For non-English-speaking groups, care should be taken in curricula 
and teaching techniques to increase pride and understanding in 
the native culture, as well as to increase understanding and 
appreciation of the larger America. This may be accomplished through 
bi-lingual and bi-cultural programs and by giving the non-English- 
speaking community a voice in the program. (See Case Number 32) . 

e. For Negro youth, we found that teaching Negro culture, history, 
and accomplishments enhances all other instruction— including 
vocational — because it improves student morale, pride, and self- 
perception. (See Case Number 7.) 

2. How should instruction be carried out? 

a. Concurrent Work Education Programs are one of the best ways we 
found for keeping youth in school and providing them with an in- 
centive to learn a vocation. The community aspect of work experience 
is invaluable, not only in bringing the youth in contact with the 
community, but in bringing the community in contact with the youth. 

We found several good models for concurrent work education programs. 
This is one element of effectiveness that is applicable to all 
groups of the disadvantaged. 

In terms of models that can be easily applied, we suggest the 
following : 

— Inner-City Youth - Case Number 7 
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—Rural /Small Town Youth ^ Case Number 17 

Functionally and Mentally Retarded - Case Number 6 

If the reader is interested in the feasibility of a pre-vocational 
work education program, he is referred to Case Number 16. ^though 
the number of students involved is small and they are not highly 
disadvantaged, it represents an approach to keep youth in school 
during the critical transition period when they can legally drop 
out of regular school. 

The following elements are essential in any work-study program. 

— Basic skill training keyed to basic education and taught 
on an individual basis. 

—Flexible scheduling— Generally speaking, split day plans 
are easier to manage for both schools and employees, but 

flexibility should not be ignored. 

—Course credit should be received for the program. 

— ^Minimum wage standards should be adhered to, if the student 
is performing a regular and necessary job. Care should be 
taken to assure that co-op students are not used as cheap 
labor to replace higher— paid workers. 

— Controls and incentives are needed to keep students from 
using the programs as a job placement service (See Case ^ 
Number 25) , and to keep the schools from writing off their . 
responsibilities for basic skill and knowledge education. 

— The Coordinator is the key factor in successful programs. 

— Job opportunities should be identified in clusters for 
given target populations. The service and distributive 
fields offer vast opportunities. Job rotation and edu- 
cation should be open-ended and such that a student can 
broaden his skill areas and eventually pursue post-graduate 
training while still a co-op student. 

—An advisory committee should be formed to give direction 
and support. 

b. To offer quality vocational education, is it necessary to have 
the latest equipment? The answer depends upon the vocational 
area. For example, in automotive areas it is not necessary to 
have the latest and most expensive wheel, alignment, trouble- 
shooting scopes (e.g.. Sun or Snap-on equipment) because entry 
level jobs are generally with service .stations which do not ave 
such equipment. The rule is simple. That equipment which is 
currently operated and maintained by entry level personnel and 
which the major employers use is generally all that is needed. 
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Most of the programs we studied had good equipment. However, physical 
plants were generally poor. It is felt that the latter is more impor- 
tant to teacher than to student morale. (Case Number 8) . 

c. We found team teaching and multi-media approaches to be effective 
in several programs (See Case Numbers 10, 14 and 19). It is almost 
mandatory to keep class sizes small with the disadvantaged. We found 
many programs with student/instructor ratios of 8 or 10 to 1. Small 
enrollments are also important (See Case Numbers 1, 2, 5, 25, and 10). 

d. We found that programmed materials and work stations can be utilized 
to individualize instruction and to permit frequent intervals of 
access into programs by dropouts from regular programs (See Case 
Numbers 25 and 10) . 

e. Use of teacher aides was an important element in one or two programs. 
This technique does two things. First, the aide serves as a model 
for other students; second, it gives wide experience In verbalization 
and it reinforces what has been previously learned. (See Case Number 
26). 

f. In summary, the elements of success in vocational education and 
remediation cannot be identified as much in terms of results, as in 
willingness and ability to experiment and innovate. However, it is 
necessary to obtain and maintain information on effectiveness. 

3. What school and community elements are important? 

Climate - The climate of a program is the most important of all the 
model elements we identified. From this one variable stem all the 
others. Climate is determined, in part, by the traditional positive 
or negative ’’halo” the school has in the eyes of the community and 
the teaching staff. (Case Numbers 8, 13, and 35). One of the most 
important determiners of climate is the key person who. makes the 
program go. We found that in every case of effectiveness, there 
was a single person who devoted all of his energies, time, and creative 
abilities. This person was in continuous, informal communication with 
staff, community employers, funding agencies, and students. Successful 
programs also build areas of flexibility into programs without 

sacrificing the firmness and structure that youth need and demand. 

This is best doen systematically and well in advance, and places the 
burden of responsible behavior on the students. (See Case Numbers 26, 

8, 10 and 25). 

b. Teacher Variables - Teachers trained to teach inner-city youth are a 
very important factor in childrens’ success. It is better to use 
teachers with one or two years of teaching the disadvantaged in a 
regular program than either inexperienced or veteran teachers. Good 
teachers are those in their late 20 ’s or early 30 ’s, are youthful in 
outlook, can identify with the groups they are teaching, and .are firm 
and do not allow students to take undue liberties. The best ways to 
attract teachers to teach in the inner-city are: provide small classes, 

allow them flexibility in curricula matters, and give them a monetary 
incentive. (See Case Numbers 2, 13, 14 and 26). (This . finding is 
supported by the cases as well as research in general. See for example: 
Edmond W. Gordon and Doxey A. Wilkerson; Compensatory Education for the 
Disadvantaged; College Entrance Examination Board, 1966.) 
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c. Training Cycles - Training cycles should be designed in units which 
would permit entrance to and departure from training at frequent 
intervals during the cycle. For delinquents, they should also be 
designed, where possible, to coincide with release dates of inmates. 

For dropouts, they should permit frequent intervals of access Into 
the program. (See Case Numbers 5 and 12) . 

d. Funding ~ Federal funds should be used whenever possible by schools 
or cooperating districts to develop effective programs. Case Numbers 
29, 30, 31 and 37 report that the use of federal funds enabled them 

to plan and execute their programs. However, it is possible to accom- 
plish a great deal with limited resources as was done in Case Number 
14. Relative to grant-in-aid funds, there was a problem in obtaining 
introduction of exemplary vocational programs at the local level. 

e. Comniunity Elements - The role of community contact in total educational 

therapy cannot be over— emphasized. The most successful programs in 
this study all have community relations programs or advisory committees 
and experimental, community, and cultural enrichment components. : ■ Paren- 
tal involvement can be useful. One program requires periodic home 
visits by teachers and counselors. The experience in one program can be 
emulated: The teacher coordinator "developed a parent advisory committee 

for the purpose of both advising the school on needs of individual stu- 
dents and for communicating with parents on the part of the school." 

(Case Numbers 3 and 10) . 

f . Placement - Placement activities are most effective when carried out 
by both the teaching staff and an employment counselor. We found 
that an involved staff will establish contact with employers over the 
years and alert them when a particular student uniquely fits job 
requirements. (Case Number 35 with a 100% placement rate). 

g. Standards - The best programs do not .compromise the curricula, reduce 
quality or teach do\m to disadvantaged students because of assumptions 
about student ability. Rather, these programs stress creative teaching, 
social services, student motivation and achievement at each students' 
maximum level. 

h. Measurement of Achievement — There appears to be a positive connection 
between the extent to which a program measures its success and its 
actual success. Case Number 14 for Rural Youth and Case Number 11 for 
the retarded are good illustrations of effective programs. Achievement 
and related data should be maintained in a standard pre and post-design 
using the same test. 

i. Follow-up - Follow-up programs perform two functions. They establish 
a close relationship between employers and the school, and they enable 
schools to evaluate learning outcomes. Case Number 9 for inner-city 
youth is an example of what can and cannot be done. 

j . Recruitment - Successful programs have had to develop public relations 
techniques to overcome the resistance of parents and students. For a 
discussion of this problem see Case Numbers 8, 11, and 6. Students, 
parents and the cooperating employer groups appear to be the best targets 
for recruitment. 
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4. What supporting services are needed? 

a. Residential or "total programs" could be considered for the 

most disadvantaged students, where community support is unavailable. 
Social, basic, and vocational education, food clothing, lodging, 
recreation, and medical treatment may be part of a total program 
such as that of Case Number 26. In the instance of a detrimental 
family or social environment, programs could provide for putting 
the mentally retarded individual in a special residential setting. 

In successful programs for the retarded, the student often becomes 
part of an atmosphere in which he feels understood and wanted and 
where his level of expectation is expressed and receives response. 

The program furnishes him with a sense of accomplishment which has 
some material expression in stipends, products which he can show 
his family, and a recognition that a future lies ahead for him. 

He, therefore, elects to belong and stay (See Case Numbers 4, 6, 

8, 11 and 38). 

b. Transportation is an important part of suburban and rural educational 

systems. Exemplary programs will include: reasonable bus routes 

that will enable students to get to school quickly, cooperative 
busing with neighboring districts to allow sharing of equipment 

and facilities for vocational education classes, and special "late" 
activities. Many students are eliminated from the activities of 
' high school because they must promptly board buses after school. 
Students who do not feel a part of their school are more likely 
to drop out than students who are able to participate in sports 
and after-school events. Case Numbers 6 and 8 report that giving 
students the opportunity to participate in sports and other extra- 
curricular programs is one of the critical factors to the success 
of the program. 

Programs for dropouts and potential dropouts, then, must include 
sports, social, school, or community activities that will attract 
the students and induce them, voluntarily, to participate. 

c. Multi-agency services (especially social workers) are important 
adjuncts because these students tend to be multiply disadvantaged. 
The. groups of disadvantaged who get the best supportive services 
are the functionally and mentally retarded. The reader is referred 
to Case Numbers 4, 6, 8, 11 and 38. 

d. Continuing diagnosis and counseling are effective elements in all 
programs. A good example of what happens when you initially give 
students intensive guidance and diagnostic service and then decrease 
it is evident in Case Number 13. 

e. Successful programs use a series of awards and certificates to 
build a sense of pride and individual accomplishment. 

5. What are the priorities in implementing a program? 

We place the greatest importance on school and community elements, 
because in every case these variables determined whether students accepted 
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or rejected a program. Therefore, in planning a program, it is necessary to 
identify and mold these elements. The critical problem is recruitment of 
the key man and his staff. 

Next in importance is the determination of what to teach and how to 
teach it. Here the important consideration is the relative weight given to 
academic and vocational studies in the context of the career offerings. 

Finally, in the areas of supporting services, continuous diagnosis 
and counseling and multi-agency support are required. 
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C. CASE STUDIES 



A total of 30 programs /cases are presented here. They are distributed 
among the five categories of programs studied as follows: 

Number of 

Program Category Programs / Cases 

I. Dropouts/Potential Dropouts 

(large Inner-City/Suburban) 16 

II. Dropouts /Potential Dropouts 

(Rural and Small City/Suburban) 6 



III. Mental and/or Functionally 

Retarded 5 

IV. Delinquents 2 

V. Non-English Speaking Minorities 1 



TOTAL 30 



In each category, the programs are not arranged in terms of overall 
quality. They are arranged sequentially; e.g.. Program Category I contains 
Cases 1, 3, 7, etc. 

The extent of the treatment Is a function of the exemplary features, 
program complexity, and available data. The case numbers are the same num- 
bers that are used to identify the programs throughout this report. 

Each case study is organized into eight sections plus a "Summary Data 
Chart” as follows: 

A. General Description 

B. Student Characteristics 

C. Faculty and Staff 

D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

E. Administration and Funding 

F. Impact of Program 

G. Qualitative Impressions 

H. Recommendations 
Summary Data Chart 



Section A (General Description), is an overview of the program and in- 
cludes the program’s objectives. Sections B (Student Characteristics), C 
(Faculty and Staff) , D (Curriculum and Scheduling) , and E (Administration 
• and Funding) present the factual data provided through questionnaires, tele- 
phone queries, literature, and site visits for these various areas in the 
program studied. Section F (Impact of Program) discusses whether or not a 
program is meeting the stated objectives. Section G (Qualitative Impressions) 
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gives our opinions of the program. Section H (Recommendations) contains our 
recommendations, as well as those of the program staff. For a quick analysis 
of each program, the reader is encouraged to place emphasis on Sections A, F, 
G, H, and the Summary Data Chart. In the "Summary Data Chart, definitions 
of the headings are as follows: 

I. program and STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS SECTION 

1. Location: the geographic location of the project—Northeast, 

Midwest, South, Southwest, and West; and the six area loca- 
tions in terms of population: Large City (over 100,000); 

Inner-City; Large City Suburban (over 100,000); Small City 
(less than 100,000): City-Suburban; and Rural. 

2. Type: the type of program offered by the school or schools 

studied in that particular case, such as distributive educa- 
tion, work study, pre-vocational, vocational education, etc. 

3. Kind of School: the type of school in which the program is 

located, such as comprehensive junior high; comprehensive 
high school; vocational school; mentally retarded; etc. 

4. Age of Program: the length of time the program has been 

in existence which will vary and may not be an exact figure 
in terms of number of years, months, etc. 

5. Enrollment: Enrollment figures include the total number of 

students enrolled in the program and the per cent of males 
and females. 

6. Average Age and Grade: the average age of students enrolled 

in the program and the grades served by the program. In the 
event there is more than one grade served, the average age is 
given as an age range corresponding with the grade range 

which is served. 

7. Race/Ethnic: the percentage of students enrolled in the pro- 

gram by race and/ or ethnic group . 

8. Average Academic Retardation: the average number of years of 

academic retardation of the students enrolled in the program. 

9. Family Income Under $3,000: the per cent of students enrolled 

in the program who come from families in which family income 
falls under the poverty guidelines established by the U.S. 

Office of Economic Opportunity and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Title I (ESEA), of $3,000. 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: the principal 

occupation of the majority of the students’ parents. 
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II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA SECTION 



1. Class Size: the average class size. 

2. S/I Ratio: the student/instructor ratio In both the vocational 

classes and the basic education classes In the case studied. 

3. Diploma/ Certificate: the type of diploma and/or certificate 

which Is awarded to the student upon completion of the program 
in the case studied. 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: the number of t 3 rpes of voca- 

tional courses which are offered In the programs studied in 
this case. 



III. TEST DATA SECTION 

This section summarizes the available data on reading and arithmetic 
achievement. It also includes testing which was administered by S£RD« 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA SECTION 

1. Dropout Rate: When available, the dropout rate is provided 

for the entire school system, for the school studied here 
prior to the program, and the 1967-68 data for this program. 

2. Follow-Up Data: When available, data on placement and follow- 

up of graduates is indicated in this section. 

V. COST DATA SECTION 

1. Annual Cost/Student: the annual cost per student in the pro- 

gram. 

2. Cost /Student Hour: the cost per student hour for the program 

studied . 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: the 

average annual starting wages paid to the vocational teachers 
in the program. 
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PROGRAM CATEGORY I: DROPOUTS /POTENTIAL DROPOU TS 

(LARGE INNER-CITY/SUBURBAN) 



CASE NUMBER 1 



A. General Description 

Case Number 1 Is a study of a youth education center which is part of a 

bi-county program organized in October 1964. Since that time, this program 
has provided out-of-school youth, age 16 to 25, an opportunity to complete 
their high school education and/or obtain an employable skill. 

Shortly after opening, center officials realized that vocational skills 
alone were not enough to assure its graduates mea nin gful employment. There- 
fore, the primary objectives were two-fold: vocational development and aca- 

demic development leading to a high school diploma or a General Equivalency 
Development Certificate. This approach has proven successful and is highly re- 
garded by both students and employers. 

The community served by the Center is urban and suburban. 



B. Student Characteristics 



At any given time, the enrollment is about 650, equally divided between 
girls and boys. During the school year, the program will serve approximately 
1,300 persons. As discussed later, this stems from a completely unrestricted 
policy regarding entrance and attendance. 

The students are one- third Negroes, one-third Spanish-speaking, one- third 
Anglo, with about 1% American Indians. 

Approximately one-half the students come from public assistance families, 
and the other half are enrolled in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. NYC students 
are compelled to attend school as part of their program. Attendance is not 
compulsory for the others. 

Admission is on an individual basis. Minimum requirements are: six 

months out of school or a recommendation from the last school attended. These 
regulations are flexible, and efforts are made to admit anyone who would bene- 
fit. Past altercations with civil, legal, or school authorities, pregnancy, 
etc., do not pose a barrier to admission. Occasionally, extremely disruptive 
students are removed, but our impression is that the tolerance level of Center 
officials is high. 

Normative achievement data is not available. The Center claims a prefer- 
ence of working with an individual rather than an “average". The students are 
placed on the basis of past high school performance, which is based on objec- 
tive data (grades, test scores, etc.). 



C. Faculty and Staff 



The academic and vocational teachers in this program have at least two to 
three years experience in regular programs and are state certified (BA degree, 
plus education courses for academic teachers and five years of trade experience 
for vocational Instructors) . The Principal generally selects the academic 
teachers and the head of vocational instruction selects the vocational instru- 
tors. Teachers are screened during their selection interviews on whether they 
are interested in the students and on ability to build rapport. Teachers must 
work with students rather than subject matter. One teacher was dismissed last 
year because of a failure on these counts. 

Teachers are not given special training by the school. However, they are 
encouraged to, and actually do, attend university sponsored courses, seminars, 
and workshops, the principal does not believe in numerous, formal teachers* 
meetings, but prefers to work individually with each teacher. 

One of the critical factors in obtaining and retaining teachers is the 
compensation provisions. Teachers are paid on a standard, city-wide basis 
($6,600 per year). However, they are paid on an hourly rate and given a gen- 
erous overtime allowance, plus they can work all year. Thus, a teacher may 
earn between $8,000 and $9,000 a year. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

Vocational training is geared to entry level jobs. Offerings are limited 
to business education (typing, bookkeeping, etc.) offered up to 4 years; auto- 
motive offered 1 year; welding offered for 6 months to 1 year; and small engine 
repair offered for 1 semester. A machine shop course offered at night gen- 
erally attracts older students. 

With regard to objectives, students can earn a high school equivalency 
diploma or complete sufficient credits to return to a regular program and re- 
ceive a high school diploma. Last year only 5% returned to the regular program 
to receive a diploma. 

With regard to innovation, the program tried team teaching, but found it 
unnecessary. Here, small class size was the answer to effective teaching. 
Student instructor ratios are 8 to 1 for vocational, and 10 to 1 for academic 
courses . 

The program characterizes itself as being highly flexible, l.e., students 
can enter and leave at any time; there are no bells to send students to class, 
etc. The administration is sufficiently flexible to permit the academic stu- 
dents to enroll in some vocational courses, while other students enroll only 
in the vocational courses. Coordination between academic and vocational offer- 
ings is accomplished on an Informal and individual basis. Students come to the 
program from an almost infinite variety of high school achievement levels. In 
the usual case, placement is based on past school records. Interviews, and ob- 
servational data of individual teachers. On occasion, the Iowa Achievement 
Test is used to determine the student academic performance level. 





The staff attempts to keep the vocational curricula from being watered 
down. However, the changing faces in a classroom necessitate alterations in 
content and scheduling. An illustration of this in automation instruction 
for a hypothetical student follows: The student could enter at the end of 

the second month of the new school year. The instructor is in the third 
day of electrical systems using Belco charts or Illustrations from Crousej he 
will now have to stop and repeat to the new student the materials previously 
covered and hope for the best. 



E . Admlnls tra t ion 



While the Youth Education Center is part of the City Public School system, 
two counties have an arrangement for sharing the cost of operating the two Cen- 
ters, based on enrollment and attendance. Cost per student data was not avail- 
able. 



The program receives ESEA Title I funds in addition to State and local 
funds. The school is headed by a Director whose function is similar to that 
of the principal at a typical high school. 



F. Impact of the Program 

The strongest characteristics of the Center are flexible scheduling and 
the curriculum. The fact that students may register for as few or as many 
courses as they wish and may attend as long as they feel they are benefiting, 
tends to encourage students to enroll. The small class size allows the 
teachers to gear the program closely to individual needs. However, with 
flexible policies, you need flexible curricula and teaching techniques. 

The vocational program is separate from the academic program and coordi- 
nation between the two programs is informal and unplanned. We found no evi- 
dence that vocational education is used as a method of teaching academic sug- 
jects. The vocational training offered is of a highly structured and sequenced 
nature. It may be adequate but it has not benefited from recent experiments 
and developments in flexible programming in vocational education. All of the 
students, except those from the Neighborhood Youth Corps, have enrolled volun- 
tarily and it can be assimied that they are motivated to participate in the 
program. The program began as an attempt to meet many of the objections 
raised to regular high school. It presents an informal, relaxed atmosphere 
almost devoid of rules and regulations. 

Its attendance policy is the most lenient observed. A student may attend 
a few days, absent himself for several months, and return with no questions 
asked. In this way, no one is considered a dropout. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

The admission of any student who applies; the lenient attendance policy; 
and the acceptance of pregnancy, criminal records, or school expulsion without 
hesitation, strongly suggest that this program serves the disadvantaged stu- 
dent. Whether such students, once admitted, are adequately served by the 



vocational training offered is open to question. The choice of vocational 
curricula is limited. The methods of teaching are, for the most part, un- 
imaginative. There is no use of multi-media approaches, programmed learn- 
ing, etc. 

With a school policy which virtually eliminates the requirement of 
attendance, it is impossible to assess the retentive strength of the program. 
Records which might provide some measurement are not available. 

There is no regular testing procedure in this program, and consequently, 
testing data is not available. There is no regular follow-up . procedure for 
job placement and, obviously, for Job retention. Some individual teachers 
do assist in placement, and follow up on students in whom they are interested. 
This information is too sketchy to permit even a tentative estimate of achieve- 
ment for the program. 

We commend the program for its open policies of admission and flexibility 
of rules and regulations. These are the most significant factors. Without 
adequate follow-up, however, it is difficult to determine whether these factors 
contribute to achievement or behavioral change. As previously suggested, these 
policies may well have come about as a reaction to criticism of the traditional 
school program. 

It would also seem that the kind of flexibility which has been directed 
at admission and attendance should now be directed toward the curriculum and 
teaching method. If the same open-mindedness is applied, the program could 
be substantially improved. 



H. Comments 



The program should consider the creation of an administrative structure 
which will facilitate the coordination of the academic and vocational programs 
and create planned opportunities for interchange between the two segments. 

Another recommendation is that vocational curricula and instructional 
material be reviewed to determine appropriate ways and means of sequencing 
youth who may enroll at any time into the program without disruption of on- 
going instruction. Work stations, teacher aides, and programmed materials 
would help. Coincidentally, the academic course content should be reviewed 
with the objective of creating ’’interest centered” learning experiences re- 
lated to the vocational training. 

Above all, a proper evaluation and data collection scheme is mandatory. 

A brief chart summarising the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 1 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 1 



i'- I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Location ; Western City Suburban 

Kind of School: vocational education 



Enrollment: 855 ; Males 50 % Females 50 % 
Race/Ethnic: White 33 % Negro 33 % 

Average Academic Retardation; 1 y ear 



2. Type: Special Needgi Vocational FHiirarlnW 

4. Age of Program: over 2 years - 

6. Average Age: 16-19 Grades . 9-12 



Spanish American 33 % Other 1 ^ 
9. Family Income Under $3,000: 50+ ^ 



■pjciinary Occupation of Heads of Household: Blue Collar > S ervice 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 



i 



Class Size: Vocational 

s/I Ratio: Vocational 



10-12 



Basic Education 10-12 



8/1 



Basic Education 10/3- 



Diploma/Certificate; General Equivalency Diploma; Youth return to their regular hig h 

school for diploma. 

Number of Vocational Offerings: 5 



III. TEST DATA 



Not available. 



{ 



IV. DRQPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

.. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 % Prior to Program % Regular School 

:. Follow-Up Data: 

5% return to regular high school. 

V. COST DATA 

L. Annual Cost/Student: 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6.600 
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CASE NUMBER 3 



Case Number 3 is a partnership of public schools and industry to gear 
vocational training to the job market and assure jobs to those completing 

the program. 



A. General Description 

The program Is located in one of Americans major cities » considered to 
be among the most progressive in its programs to solve urban problem. Th^: 
city has been cited for its outstanding anti-poverty program which f^tured 
the close cooperation and coordination of the city administration aM the board 
of education. Its Mayor has been the subject of numerous articles in national 
magazines. Consequently, there was unbelievable shock when, in the summer of 
1967, the city attracted national attention for the duration, and destruction 

of its "riot.” 



The leading citizens tried to pick up the pieces and undertook a cri^cal 
self-analysis to find the causes and solutions for this angry outbreak. One 
effort was the organization of a committee of key people in the community 
including business, labor, government, educational, and minority group leaders 
who would stimulate and develop new programs. 



One apparent discovery of this committee was the critical condition of 
public education; in particular, the almost complete lack of meaningful vocational 

education. 

For example, one high school enrolled 100% Negroes, with about 30% going 
on to college after graduation. This was a creditable performance when taken 
by itself, despite the fact that the national average is better than 50%. 

However, the remaining 70% were ill-prepared for any kind of employment. T^ 
vocational program consisted entirely of obsolete shop courses (wood ^ m^al) 
for the boys, and clerical courses (typing and shorthand) for the girls. The 
physical plant was outmoded and the equipment obsolete. 

As a truly imaginative undertaking, a major manufacturer proposed to adopt 
this high school. The plan was to bring the resources of the corporation to 
bear on the many problems of the youth. 



Following this proposal , a steering committee was formed of corporate 
executives and school officials to develop a list of objectives and recommen- 
dations as follows: 

1. Make available for consultation and advice, appropriate specialists 
to work with high school faculty and advise on curriculum content. 
This could involve such areas as chemistry, physics, matheiaetlcs, 
auto mechanics, metal shop, drafting, typing, etc. 
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2. Make the fullest possible use of the high school co-op students 
enrolled in typing, filing, auto mechanics, etc., in providing 
modest work experience wherever vacancies in the corporation could 
be converted into co-op placement opportunities. 

3. Maintain a company-based Interviewing Employment Service at the 
school to: 

a. Interview and place recent unemployed graduates of the school 
or refer them to employers. 

b. Provide ”in— house” experience and guidance for students to 

learn to cope with application forms, tests, interview procedures, 
etc., required for job placement upon graduation. 

c. Make available a continuing source of information on job availa- 
bility and requirements for coimselors, teachers, and students. 

4. Recruit about 200 volunteer supervisory and professional personnel 
who would donate one hour per week to counsel students designated 
as potential dropouts concerning the realities of the world of 
work and the values of good education and dependable work habits. 

This would pre-suppose one or two sessions with volunteers from 
the corporation to discuss counseling techniques and close coordi- 
nation with the school administration. 

5. Provide company personnel as guest lecturers before student groups. 

This could run the gamut from a research engineer lecturing on 
applications of new technology before classes in chemistry and 
physics to a current corporation apprentice talking to a male stu- 
dent group about the qualifications for and broad range of oppor- 
tunity in automotive skilled trades. 

6. While opportunities for summer work experience are restticted by 
law in machine shop type jobs, a limited number of work training 
type experiences would be made available . They would include: 

a. Two six-week sessions (25 students per session) on auto mechanics 
for students between the junior and senior years. 

b. Two coaching sessions for interested youths to assist them In 
passing apprenticeship qualifying tests. This approach aims 

at increasing the number of youth who could qualify for an appren- 
tice training program in conjunction with a junior college in 
the area, and would enable the student to earn 47 of the 60 
credits needed to complete the junior college associate degred 
program. Beyond that, the corporation’s. Tuition Refund Plan 
would finance an:|r additional college course work leading to a 
degree in a job related field of study. Opportunities for in- 
service training and the tuition refund provisions would be 
available to girls as well as boys who became corporation emp- 
loyees . 







7* Donate specialized equipment to the school to support the teaching 
programs * 

8. Make afvailable company representatives to work cooperatively with’ 

the school faculty and administration in the testing and application 
of new teaching techniques. 

The program began in January 1968, but will not be in full operation until 
the 1968-69 school year. 



B. Student Characteristics 



The school is located in the inner-city in a Negro residential section. 

In a determined attempt to provide employment for graduates of the school, in- 
dustry conducted job Interviews at the school location. Only one student was 
found to be qualified for employment in a clerical position. No students were 
found to be qualified in manufacturing. This was not a case of high job entry 
qualifications because industry waived many of its qualifications. At the 
same time, the school administration conceded that the school’s performance was 
"terrible." The female students were so poorly prepared in spelling and grammar 
that they could not perform at a minimal level in typing and shorthand. 

As might be predicted, the low level of preparation and performance had 
seriously affected the self-confidence and aspirations of the youth. They 
were listless and disinterested. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The program is under the overall direction of the principal at the high 
school, a dynamic, young Negro* A Negro executive has been assigned almost 
full-time to coordinate the company’s participation. The faculty will be drawn 
from the existing staff at the school. A profile of the vocational and academic 
staff members indicates (even though full data was unavailable at the time of 
this report) that the staff will have had between five and ten years of instruct- 
ional experience with many working on advanced degrees, they will be eager to 
cooperate and receptive to suggestions and comments from the industry represen- 
tative and they will have a good orientation to the program before it starts. 

One exciting element already underway is the employment of teachers by 
the company during the summer (1968). These teachers have been assigned duties 
at the manufacturing plant which are directly related to the kinds of jobs which 
the vocational program will be geared to fill. In this way, they can make first- 
hand observations about the nature of the work which the students will be asked 
to perform. In addition, the company has made consultants available to' the 
faculty to help them prepare curricula which is relevant to present Industry 
needs . 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

The vocational program is not scheduled for implementation until the 
fall semester of 1968. At this writing, the precise curriculum and materials 




were unavailable. We can, however, make some predictions on the basis of the 
activities to date. As mentioned earlier, the company has assigned consultants 
to work with the faculty in developing the curriculum. This is a delicate 
matter, but all persons involved appear to be cooperating. 

A summer work experience program for 90 youth is presently underway. This 
program is of six weeks duration and of the work-study variety: one-half day 

in classroom and one-half day at work. The classroom provides basic instruction 
in language arts, mathematics, and basic automobile shop. The materials used 
are keyed to reading level requirements of automotive manuals. The vocational 
materials are keyed to first-line maintenance problems encountered in service 
stations, e.g., minor tune-ups, use of tools, automotive systems Celectrical, 
fuel, suspension), etc. The work experience provides an opportunity for the 
youth to work alongside regular employees. An informal "buddy” system has 
been created with the regular employee in a coaching position which provides 
an opportunity for the youth to compare his own performance with that of 
regular workers. 

The company has gone far beyond the technical terms of the agreement; it 
has renovated quarters in the high school and provided all new equipment for 
the auto shop courses. This fall, the company intends to instaXl data process- 
ing equipment. 



E. Administration 



This program is part of the regular program in a major school system. The 
preparations for the program have benefited from the energy and insight of the 
newly appointed Negro principal. At this point, it is carried on .largely 
by the personal interest and enthusiasm of those involved. It is too early to 
say whether this will be sufficient when the program actually gets underway and 
is beset by the difficulties and disappointments which are sure to come. While 
some school officials are aware of potential administrative problems, we were 
unable to learn of any planned modification or re-structuring of organization. 



F. Impact of Program 

The impact of the program, in terms of actual benefits to individual 
students, is not known because the formal program will not actually begin 
until the fall of 1968. Nevertheless, the "promise" of the program has had 
an impact. It is evident in the enrollment of students, in the interest of 
the involved officials, and in the physical changes and improved equipment 
which have resulted from industry's participation. 

The pre-apprenticeship program is underway this summer with 58 students 
enrolled. This program is intended to acclimate the students to the job 
application process by means of experience with forms, tests, and interviews. 
At this writing, the program is still in progress and, ; consequently, there 
is no data available to suggest its effectiveness. 
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G. Qualitative Impressions 



This program is designed for a truly disadvantaged population. In our 
survey, we found no tendency to equivocate about this goal and, thus, anticipate 
the program will continue to pursue this objective. However, there is a subtle 
influence which may affect the range of alternatives available to the disadvan- 
taged. The corporation involved is one of the leaders in the auto industry. 

The emphasis has been on training in this industry. This may lead to the neglect 
of other occupations. 

Since the program is still in its formative stage, there are no data avail- 
ble regarding the ability of this program to interest and retain students who 
would otherwise leave school. 

Similarly, inasmuch as the formal program has not yet begun, there are no 
data available for student assessment. 

It is well to recall that this program received its Impetus from a riot in 
1967. As may be anticipated, as the crisis of that time recedes in memory, 
enthusiasm and energy diminishes. It was thought, at the Inception of the pro- 
gram, that substantial numbers of technical and supervisory personnel of the 
corporation would participate on a voluntary basis. This has not happened. 

The corporation representatives who are assigned continue to devote great energy 
to the program. However, they appear to have found that the problems are much 
more complex than originally contemplated, and remedies are likely to require 
programs of long duration. 

These observations are not intended to disparage the program in any way. 

It is certainly an exciting experiment with the Involvement of industry and 
gives promise of many benefits. 



H. Comments 

Education -'.and industry in Case Number 3 have embarked upon a most inter- 
esting experiment. It would be unjust to attempt recommendations at this time 
when the program is in its formative stage. We do, however, make recommenda- 
tions for further study and evaluation at the conclusion of the first semester 
in January 1969. This study should pay particular attention to: 

a. The actual assurance of employment for those students who complete the 
program. 

b. The arrangements by the employer for follow-up support for those persons 
employed. 

c. Modification of curriculum.. 

d. The ability of the school to develop flexible administrative arrangements. 

e. Reduction in dropout rates and increments in academic and vocational 
achievement . 

Since this program is not operational, a Summary Data Chart is not included 
fot this program. 
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CASE NUMBER 7 



A. General Description 

This program stems from a reorganl 2 ation of vocational education in the 
school system of a mid-Atlantic city. This reorganization aimed at ending 
the separation of vocational schools and curricula from the general academic 
program and, attempting to provide flexibility and adaptability. . .for current 
industrial needs . ” 

The metropolitan area ranks in the top 10 in the Nation, with a 1960 
population of close to 2.5 million. The central city is among the largest 20 
in the United States with a 1960 population somewhat over 600,000. While the 
city’s total population declined 10.7% from 1950 to 1960, the decline for the 
20-29 age group— the highly productive and employable years— was over 38%. 
Recognizing this disturbing fact and the obvious relationships between the 
city public school system and the industrial-business and other socio-economic 
forces in the metropolitan area, the school board in 1962 authorized a compre- 
hensive vocational education survey, including a review of the local Industrial 
economy of the city, of metropolitan manpower needs, of the existing vocational 
offerings, and of student-parent opinions. Thus, the survey (published in April) 
provided the rationale and impetus for the restructuring of vocational education. 
The climate for the changes recommended was enhanced by the adoption that same 
year of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, providing increased financial sup- 
port from both state and federal sources for the local vocational education pro- 
gram. 

Three important realities were identified by this 1963 Report: First, 

only 28% of the high school graduates were going on to college, yet more than 
70% were enrolled in either academic or general programs. Secondly, the work 
patterns and demands of the metropolitan area had changed radically from those 
of a steel, transportation, and mining center to, increasingly, those of new 
Industries to which existing vocational-technical training programs were in- 
adequately related. Thus, 109 job titles important to the emerging economy 
of the local community were identified in the Report; this list has since 
been expanded to 120, with the continued growth of medical centers in the area. 



At the time the vocational survey was undertaken, the city school system 
was operating five traditional vocational high schools. Course offerings were 
limited to 23 trades and less than 13% of the students at the high school level 
were enrolled in these programs. The average age of the shop equipment was 37 
years and no systematic review or up-grading of the vocational program had been 

made for nearly 20 years. 

Early in 1964, the city school board began implementation of the recommenda- 
tions in the 1963 Report. It provided for (1) the development of three central 
**core” curricula, represented by the occupational, vocational, and technical 
(OVT) combinations of academic and non-academic subject matter; (2) the under- 
taking of an orderly transition from the traditional vocational schools to com- 
prehensive high schools with program offerings, usually limited to the eleventh 
and twelfth grades; and (3) the further development of technical level instruc- 
tion to be given in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 







Current with this renewed interest in vocational education, other areas 
of the total school curriculum were being examined with a view toward up- 
grading. A grant of $2,485,000 was received from the Ford Foundation, of 
which $102,800 was designated for this program. 

Since the central objective of the plan was to make the programs avail.- 
able to the bulk of non-college-bound students, i.e., over 70% of the high 
school enrollment, it was obvious that many programs must be moved into the 
academic high schools. Heretofore, offerings in the two types of high schools 
academic and vocational — were separate and distinct, patterns of organi- 
zation were different, ar.d courses with similar titles often were different. 
The two types of educat Loa were not mutually exclusive, but could be combined 
into a comprehensive program. The five technical schools were, therefore, 
either merged with one of the academic high schools or, in two cases, phased 
out. 



During the 1967-68 school year, 58 occupational, vocational, and tech- 
nical programs were in operation scattered throughout the 16 comprehensive 
high schools of the city. Enrollment figures for that year indicated that 
approximately 60% of the eleventh and twelfth graders were enrolled In these 
programs . 



B. Student Characteristics 

The discussion of the OVT program (hereafter, simply called "the program") 
to this point was focused on its city-wide operation. From this point, obser- 
vations in this study relate to the program as it operates in one of the com- 
prehensive high schools of the city. This school is adjudged representative 
of the city-wide vocational program operating in the inner-city, low Income 
area and serving disadvantaged Negro youth. 

The total enrollment in this one secondary program for the 1967-68 school 
year was 855 students from grades 9 through 12. A total of 182 students with 
an average age of 15 were enrolled in grade 9, 207 with an average age of 16 
in grade 10, 299 with an average age of 17 in grade 11, and 167 students with 
an average age of 18 in grade 12. The average academic retardation was one 
year. About 85%-99% of these enrollees were Negro, and one out of five of 
them came from families whose annual income was less than $3,000 a year. The 
primary occupation of parents was blue collar work. Most students fell in the 
I.Q. range of 75 to 90, but all intelligence ranges were represented. Many 
came from broken homes or from homes which were emotionally, economically, or 
culturally disadvantaged and inadequate. The behavioral patterns coimnonly 
found among Inner-city Negro slum dwellers were apparent: truancy, delin- 

quency, hostility, alienation, etc. 



C . Faculty and Staff 

The program has three levels of Instruction, at the occupational level 
and at higher levels of vocational and technical education. This provides 
for and permits more effective utilization of instructional personnel than 
is possible in a vocational school. Industrial arts teachers are used at 
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beginning levels and for instruction not within the traditional or conven- 
tional subject matter areas. Vocational teachers and other personnel with 
trade competencies are utilized to instruct at the advanced levels. With a 
common shortage of personnel having the necessary years of trade experience, 
provision has been made for up-grading industrial arts teachers to enable 
them to offer skill programs at higher levels. This up-grading has been 
attempted through in-service training programs that have become more stan- 
dardized and mature as the program has developed. 

Use has been and is being made of grants under the Vocational Educational 
Act of 1963 and ^Ti tie I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1963, 
for research, experimental curriculum development, and in-service training 
programs in the field of vocational education. 

To prepare the teachers in this program for broader needs and implica- 
tions a re-orientation of teachers and counselors was conducted during the 
summer of the 1966-67 school year . This in-service training is now offered 
on a continuing basis . 

Faculty course loads seem larger than optimal. The typical vocational 
class had 25 students in the 1967-68 school year, and the typical basic edu- 
cational class included 30 to 35 enrollees. 

The staff, including most senior positions, is predominently white. The 
average age and experience of existing and newly hired staff (except in senior 
positions) tends to be low. Too many of the teachers viw their jobs and the 
students they serve apart from the mainstream of their lives. There are no 
distinguishing characteristics between these teachers and those that might be 
selected for a national sampling from a typical large city school. The start- 
ing salary for program teachers is $5,900, with progressively higher salaries 
for teachers at the advanced levels . 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

The program has 10 distinguishable features: 

1. As has been emphasized earlier, the comprehensive high school, 
rather than separate academic and vocational Institutions, con- 
stitutes the organizational arrangement of the program. 

■ 2. The four-year program is articulated with the middle-school cur- 
riculum; i.e., for grades 6, 7, and 8. This middle-school cur- 
riculum includes exploratory career survey programs required of 

all pupils. 

3. Ninth and tenth grade industrial arts, business education, and 
home economics programs are offered, exploratory in nature, but 
in more depth to encourage and permit students to make a more 
informed and intelligent career selection by the eleventh grade. 

4. Job-centered training is reserved for the eleventh and twelfth 
grades . 






5. Where certain skills require more training than can be provided in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, skill-centered programs are ex- 
tended through the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. Presently, 

13 programs offer training at the post-high school level. 

6 . Where appropriate, cooperative and work experience programs have 
become an integral part of the program. 

7. Readily identifiable potential dropouts are admitted to skill- 
centered programs at age 16, irrespective of the grade level of 
the student. 

8 . All programs lead to expected high school graduation. 

9. Entrance requirements are minimal, if not non-existent. Students 
are enrolled in a program of their expressed interest, and "spin- 
off" levels are established whereby a student may specialize in 
certain areas of a skill within a generic occupational area. For 
example, in the automotive field, there are at least six levels: 
Service Station Attendant, Automotive Mechanic, Automotive 
Machinist, Automatic Transmission Technology, Carburetor-Ignition 
Technology, and Diesel Technology. 

10. The school day has been extended from seven to nine periods to 

enable better use of physical facilities and to allow more flexi- 
bility in the scheduling of students. This extended day makes it 
possible for any student to pursue two goals; i.e., an academic 
diploma and a "salable" vocational skill. 

The program for the typical student completing the vocational curriculum 
is to have exploratory career information presented to him during the middle- 
school years, and then to be enrolled in industrial arts, business education, 
or home economics courses during the ninth and tenth years. Upon entry to the 
eleventh grade and after a period of testing and counseling, the student is 
encouraged to select a broad industrial classification, with skill training 
available at progressively higher levels of the occupational, vocational, 
technical, or post-high school programs. The occupational programs are de- 
signed to be two years in length and to achieve two objectives: First, they 

sgrv 0 as entry programs where student interest can be advanced, motivation 
instilled, confidence gained, and aspiration levels raised both vocationally 
and academically. At the same time, they serve as skill development programs, 
in semi-skilled and service areas where the education is not as demanding as 
in vocational or other academic areas. Vertical scheduling enables students 
to move to more advanced or different experiences as they become interested 
and ready. 

A general education phase accompanies the skill training in the occupa- 
tional program. Reading classes using unconventional materials, are used to 
capture the student’s attention. Students are encouraged to read whatever 
they are interested in, whether it be in their occupational area or in other 
areas of interest, which, for many teenagers, are clothing styles, hot-rod 
cars, sports stars, or outer space. This reading class and the remainder of 
the school day after three periods of skill training experience, is devoted 
to improving dormant academic abilities of the student . This program con- 
tinues on a half-day basis when a cooperative work experience is begun. 
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The CurricuXuni Director of tlie program has outlined the central objeC“ 
tives of the curriculum as follows 5 

The school can reach the pupil and aid in his discovery of 
specific abilities needed for his individual success by: 

(1) the combined efforts of occupational experiences in the 
laboratory and on the job; (2) general courses to extend 
and Improve his educational background; and (3) related 
courses which stress social adjustment in attitudes. The 
scope of each occupational program is intended to be as 
hxoad as the range of industrial materials* as deep and 
varied as the intellectual processes, and as personal as 
are Individual differences among the students. 

While all the possible offerings are not available at this particular 
school in the program, the following overview chart offers Insights into the 
structure and range of the curricula in the city-wide program.-' 











VISUAL 




CONSTRUCTION 




COMMUNICATIONS 




Exploratory 




Exploratory Visual 
Communications Lab 




Construction Lab 


BROAD 




\ Masonry , 


EXPOSURE 

6- 7-8 

7- 8 


\ Graphic Arts / 

\ Drafting / 


\ General & Bench / 

\ Woods / 

\ Carpentry / 



MANUFACTURING 

Exploratory 
Manufacturing Lab 

General Metals 
”lastics 



ELECTRICAL POWER 
-TRANSPORTATION 
Exploratory Electrical 
and Transportation Lab 

Electricity 
Electronics 
Power Mechanics 



NARROWED 



9 

9-10 

EXPLORATORY jg 



JOB 

CENTERED 

1011-12 

1M2 



Printing Lab 
Commercial Art Lab 

Interior Decorating 
and Design Lab 

Drafting Design 
Technology Lab 



Cabinetry Lab 
Bricklaying Lab 
Carpentry Lab 
Ccnstruction 
Technology Lab 



Maintenance Repair Lab 
Plumbing Lab 



Repair Services 



Musical Instrument Repair Lab 



Office Machines Repair Lab 



Upholstery Repair Lab 



Shoe Repair Lab 



Appliance Repair Lab 



Sewing Machine Repair Lab 



Machine Shop Lab 
Welding Lab 

Sheetmetal, Heating 
and Ventilating Lab 

Ornamental Metal 
Fabrication Lab 

Structural Fitter 
and Layout Lab 



Electrical Wiring Lab 
Electronics Lab 
Instrumentation Lab 
Electric Power Lab 
Radio and TV Repair Lab 
Domestic Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Lab 



Auto Body Repair Lab 



Automotive Mechanic Lab 



Small Gas Engine Repair Lab 



Service Station Manager Lab 



E. Administration 



The program is under the supervision of an assistant superintendent for 
Occupational, Vocational, and Technical Education for the entire school system. 
In the high school described here, staff members are part of the faculty of the 
comprehensive high school and are directed by the school superintendent. 

8/ From Rockwell Power Tool Instructor ; Vol. 15, No. 1; 1966, page 4. 
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The supportive services of this high school; e.g., counseling, testing, 
health services, etc., are made available to students on the same basis as 
other school enrollees. A curriculum director is responsible for curriculum 
development and Improvement throughout the city school system . 

The program is funded from local school district funds, supplemented by 
the special grants from the Ford Foundation, the Vocational Education Act, 
and Elementary and Secondary Education Act, as noted earlier. The estimated 
annual cost of the program per student for the 1966-67 school year was $600. 



F. Impact of the Program 

Following the success of the citizens advisory committee which accom- 
plished the 1962-63 vocational survey, the school system established three 
levels of advisory committees to meet regularly with staff members to counsel 
them as to the relevance and adequacy of course content, equipment, teaching 
methods, etc. An over-all Policy Advisory. Committee was appointed in Septem- 
ber 1964; two second-level Health Occupations and Technical Committees were 
established in March of 1965. And, presently, more than 600 citizens are 

Qg advisory committee members on the various craft committees , at the 
third level of this committee structure. 

The rationale and objectives of the advisory committees are sound, but in 
the high school described here, the relationships of the predominately white 
administration and faculty with the predominately black community and black 
program enrollees appears to be poor. In the spring of 1968, a week-long 
strike, accompanied by some minor violence, was held by a number of black 
students. They demanded more Negro teachers and supervisory personnel and 
courses in Negro history. These two demands were met substantially by the 
administration, and there was an improvement in student morale. However, it 
remains to be seen whether this improved student morale and better student- 
faculty relations will be maintained over a longer period. There seems to be 
a tenor of hostility and violence among students at the school. 



The general model for the vocational— technical education of disadvantaged 
students, as described above, appears promising. Unlike many other inner-city 
schools with a black student body, quality mass education is attempted here, 
with the same program offerings as at all of the other secondary schools in the 
city. This school should certainly not be characterized as a dumping ground 
for disadvantaged pupils. Instead, it offers educational opportunities to a 
large number of the disadvantaged who are willing to make minimal adjustments 
and effort. We found an increasing number of college-bound students in voca- 
tional courses on an extended day basis. However, it appears that, for the 

disadvantaged and alienated student, not a great deal is being done to 
retain or reclaim him. The dropout rate is quite high for the four years of 
this secondary school program. In recent years, the dropout rate has been 
more than twice that for the school system generally; i.e. , 20% as compared 
with 8.5%. However, it appears that the program in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades has contributed to the holding power of the school. For example, the 
dropout rate for seniors enrolled in the program during the 1967-68 school 
year was 4.4%, or about half that of the dropout rate for the city school 

system. 
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It is difficult to assess the placement record of the program in this 
school. For although complete and meaningful records are maintained on the 
enrollees as to health status » data on standardized tests » and progress 
through the curriculum, very little information relative to the placement of 
the program graduates is available. The school’s employment counselor appears 
to be overworked, with a case load that does not permit him to develop and 
maintain placement data. However, the assistant superintendent for the pro- 
gram testified that "virtually all graduates are being placed". 



Regarding achievement, students in this program are retarded about four 
grades. Reading and arithmetic scores for these students, when they were in 
the eighth grade were 7.1 and 7.5, respectively, on the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests. In the .twelfth grade, these students scored 7.7 and 6.6, in 
reading and arithmetic on the SAT .5.' 



A comparison was made of students who were initially placed in high 



and "low" skill vocat? 
students in the eight 
students in the same 
skill students, the ^ 
respectively. By the 
students were 7.9 and 
tively. 



during the placement period. The "high" skill 
; had a reading score of 7.2 while the "low" skill 
id a reading score of 6.9. For "high" and "low" 
ic scores in the eighth grade were 7.2 and 7.6, 

-h grade, reading scores for "high" and "low" skill 
, with the arithmetic scores at 6.7 and 6.5, respec- 



There is an amount of anecdotal evidence that the program has succeeded 
in accomplishing positive behavioral changes in the attitudes and actions of 
the program enrollees, as compared with the older vocational program.. 

Teachers and guidance personnel testify to these improved behavior patterns. 
However, apparently there are still serious and frequent problem cases in the 
program and in the school. During the time that one of the observers of the 
program was in the principal’s office, $200 was reported stolen from a 
teacher’s desk; one teacher told of having been threatened physically by a stu- 
dent; another teacher came in tc discuss a student who had just crashed a 
stolen car; and it was noted that, every five or ten minutes, teachers reported 
a variety of behavior problems of either a petty or serious nature. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

Note has been made that the program, both in its design and operation, is 
an open one offering an opportunity to disadvantaged youngsters to obtain most 
adequate vocational-technical training. And since this particular school 
serves an inner-city, low income neighborhood, there is little question that 
a substantial portion of its enrollees are truly disadvantaged. This program 
does, in fact, serve the disadvantaged, partially, if not adequately. There 
appears to be a rise in the number of students entering the program each year. 
Apparently, the word is being spread that the program is good, even for the 
college-bound . 



9/ This amount of retardation is suspect because of testing conditions. On 
a city-wide comparison basis, these students (when compared with all stu- 
dents in the school system) are approximately 1-2 grade levels retarded 
throughout Tiigh school. 
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However, the retention power of the program can be, and has been, 
faulted. This is one of its serious deficiencies, although in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, it appears to be less vulnerable on this score than the 
entire school program. However, dropout rates of 20% over four years and 
4.4% for senior enrollees in the 1967-68 school year are serious problems 
worth early attention and effective remedial action. 

With regard to Increments In achievement, the following appears to be 
relevant : 

On an overall basis, the students in this school appear to 
be progressing at a rate which is nearly equivalent to 
national standards; that is, the amount of retardation 
present is not more than one or two years. It is felt that 
with more and more students enrolled in the program — espe- 
cially some of the college-bound students — and, with a 
better racial integration of the staff and better "school 
climate," normal academic progression can be attained. 

This phase of the program is seriously deficient. Additional staff per- 
sonnel and time should be invested in this area. For the absence of longitu- 
dinal placement analysis precludes useful feedback information for evaluation 
and Improvement of the curriculum. Neither the relevance nor the effect of 
the existing program can be evaluated. 

Further, there is no evidence that program staff members are used in a 
supportive fashion to aid in continued and successful adjustment of the pro- 
gram graduate to the active work world. 

Here, an attempt will be made to assess, briefly, the program as it is 
operated in the inner-city school In this case study. 

1 . Academic Elements 

One of the stronger features of the program is the fact that students 
can pursue pre-college and vocational skill goals simultaneously. Moreover, 
it appears that the program is adequate in giving academic studies commen- 
surate weight with vocational studies and in permitting each student to pro- 
ceed at his own rate of speed with flexibility in scheduling of his academic 
or ski.ll training. The average size of the typical basic education class in 
this program, l.e., about 25 to 35, is slightly above the recommended maxi- 
mum of 30. 

The one factor that is noticeably lacking in the present program is 
that of effective integration of academic studies with that of vocational 
skill training. It was the opinion of two separate observers of the pro- 
gram that there is poor integration of the vocational and academic phases 
of this program with altogether too little attempt to use vocational skill 
and training as a vehicle for general education. 



2. Vocational Elements 



. . . - . — TM-rtoT'oin. nrovidine 

Thprp annears to be a most aaequace pte-vu«-exuiw«»*^ » - 

opporSirity ?or4 ^rogran. earolleas to explore the vocational opport^ltiea 

and reauirements of different occupations prior to the election of s 

tralid^g at the eleventh grade level. Moreover, there also ap^ars to be a 

variety of skill o^^ferings, with adequate exposure in depth. Also, 

thf^e of citiLn-s advisory comittees, there is periodic up-dating of the 

sMU of?Lings. and, too, there has been a substantial investment in new 

equipment and physical facilities for the program. 

Thanks to the special vocational education survey in 1962-63, and through 
the elective counsel of the citizen's advisory committee that accomplished 
the ^rver the program has been well-oriented to the local labor market. 

L traintag options offered are well-articulated with the work demands 

of the city and metropolitan area. 



There is excellent articulation between 
Moreover, the final two years of the program 
the ninth and tenth grade level programs. 



the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
seem to be well integrated with 



In the cooperative work experience programs offered and the P^^^rams 
employed, opportunity is given to program enrollees to f ^ 

are learning. Moreover, the student receives adademc credit for his work 
experience, contributing to a regular high school diploma. 



The only point where the program can be seriously 
average vocational class size is much too large; i.e., 
the recommended maximum of 15. 



faulted is that the 
it ,i- 25, contrasted 



3. Administrative Elements 

Until recently, faculty and staff in this program were predominantly 
white while S^stkl enrollees were black. This, in itself, does not Indi- 
rate an overriding problem of communications, although teacher attxtudes toward 
SsadvLwgef Sluders were not always positive or sympathetic. This may be 
related to^the difficulties a white faculty— that is not specially trained 
Sj^e^erience ±n attempting to identify with a student body of a dxfferent 

background and culture. 

Moreover there was little evidence of curriculum improvement as a result 
of sv-tematic’ feedback based on student performance on the job. A contributing, 
if not determinative cause of this reality may be that the employment counselor 

has an unmanageable caseload. 

The one element in this category in which the program scores positively 
rhnr of ffood teacher-principal relationships; this program, now in its 
fourth year, appears to be characterized by good working relationships etween 
its teaching staff and the supervisory personnel. 



4. Behavioral Elements 



In this category, it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion. 
Note has been made of the indefensibly high dropout rate of the program and 
behavioral problems. Moreover, the test data made available on the program 
indicates that the educational increments cannot be characterized as "high**. 

5 . Supportive Elements 

It has been noted that the school day has been extended to permit more 
flexible scheduling and also to permit an enrollee to pursue an academic ob~ 
jectlve at the same time that he is acquiring a vocational skill. Another 
observed strength is the fact that the testing program is quite mature, con- 
sistent, and meaningful. In fact, the testing data made available were 
among the most comprehensive and complete of all the programs reviewed. 

However, the program must be criticized on several other scores. First, 
there is not enough in the way of adequate counseling and other supportive 
services. This was readily admitted by the principal of the school. Second, 
note has been made of the lack of involvement by parents in a meaningful and 
productive dialogue with the school; this type of dialogue is particularly 
appropriate for an inner-city school with a large number of seriously disad- 
vantaged and alienated enrollees. Third, although the school principal ln~ 
slsted that there was a very high placement record of graduates, there were 
no program follow-up surveys to support this claim or to permit an evaluation 
of the relevance and effect of the program. 



H. Comments 

Early and effective attention should be given to a better articulation 
of the academic studies with the vocational skill programs. Second, staff 
additions should be made to permit a marked reduction in the size of the 
vocational classes. Third, additions:! counseling support should be brought 
to the program. Moreover, folio, up studies should be made of the placement 
experience of the graduates, to permit evaluation of the program* s effec- 
tiveness and to contribute to improvement of its curriculum. 

Finally, efforts should be made to establish a more effective working 
relationship among the program staff, the school administration, and the 
community. Related to this last suggestion, steps should be taken to have 
more Negro members on both the teaching and the supervisory staff • Also , 
through in-service training, efforts should be made to accomplish more 
positive attitudes among the teachers toward the disadvantaged students. 

Earnest and effective steps should be taken to reduce the substan- 
tial dropout rate (20%) in the program. Constant and careful evaluation of 
the program content and methodology should contribute to this end . 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 7 follows. 






SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 7 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location,: '^J^>^r^Vu=>ag^prn Inner. 

3. Kind of School: Comprehensive 

5. Enrollment : 855 ; Males % Females 

7. Race/Ethnic: White % Negro 95-99^ 



% 



2. Type: Work Study - Vocational Educati on 

A. Age of Program: over 2 years . 

6. Average Age: 15-18 Grades - 9-12 

Spanish American % Other % 



8. Average Academic RetArdation: 1 y ear 9. Family Income Under $3,000: 20 % j 



10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: Blue Collar 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 



1. Class Size; Vocational 25 

2. S/I Ratio; Vocational 



Basic Education 25-35 
Basic Education 



3. Diploma/Certificate; Regular High School Diploma 



4. Number of Vocational Offerings; 13 



III. TEST DATA 





Pre-Test 

(Metropolitan) 


Post-Test 
SAT (SERD) 




Reading 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


8 


8 


12 


12 


N 


154 


154 


165 


165 


Score 


7.1 


7.5 


7.7 


6.6 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate; 1967-68 20 X Prior to Program % 

2. Follow-Up Data: 



Regular School 8.5 % 



Of 323 graduates, 150 students were placed on training related jobs and 
100 students pursued post-graduate training. 



V. COST DATA 



1. Annual Cost/Student : $ 600 



2. Cost/Student Hour: 



3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 5,90 ^ 
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CASE NUMBER 9 



A. General Description. 

This program has been in operation since 1964 as a continuing vocational 
education experiment. It is operating in six secondary level schools located 
in a unified school district in a West Coast industrial city. One school is 
the subject of this case study because of its particular success. However, 13 
other schools within the metropolitan complex are also participating in the 
program and are also termed successful. 

The purpose of this project is to equip disadvantaged inner-city youth 
with vocational skills and attitudes that would enable them to qualify for 
jobs after graduation. Participation in the two-year program is restricted 
to eleventh and twelfth grade students. Academic performance of these students 
had been characterized as poor, although they are of average intelligence. 

A unique feature of the program is its effort to control fragmentation of 
subject matter. Courses are not separated in terms of science, math, English 
and shop, but are integrated to make them relevant to the practical aspects of 
the work world. According to the staff, this approach has been instrumental 
in increasing student motivation. 

The program has been developed with the cooperation of educators, school 
officials, and the business community. Some ideas came from research; others 
represent the application of practical knowledge. Teachers ere learning to 
manipulate subject matter as part of a mutual effort to crea.« a flexible edu- 
cational system geared to meet the needs of various backgrounds, ability levels, 
and fluctuating demands in business and industry. 

The curriculum is fluid. Curriculum teams composed of representatives 
from education and industry, have been established to continue re-evaluation 
of the program. 

Teachers and counselors have had success in securing jobs for graduating 
students. Another special feature of this project is the establishment of an 
intensive, long-range, follow-up program of employment success. (Success here 
is defined as sustained employment for one year following graduation). Exten- 
sive data were obtained through the use of graduate survey instruments, follow- 
up questionnaires, and an employee rating scale. Some of the conclusions 
reached are noted in Section F. 



B. Student Characteristics 

Our quantitative information on the students comes from 1966 graduating 
class data. The graduates numbered 166, 35 of whom were boys and 131 girls. 
Some 24% came from poverty families. 

In terms of race, 25.9% were white, 57.8%^ Negro, 7.8% Spanish-Speaking, 
7.2% Oriental, and 1.3% "Other.” The average age was 18-19; the I.Q. range for 
most students fell between 90 and 115. Student interest and involvement in the 
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program was high. 



Prior to participation in this program, the achievement level of these 
students was poor, but after exposure to the program, it improved substan- 
tially: students in the program fared better, academically, than pupils in 

the regular curriculum. Employers labeled their performance **outs tending .** 
At the same time, the dropout rate fell to less than 5%. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

While instructors and counselors in the program are part of the regular 
school staff, they are selected by a special joint committee which includes 
the coordinator of vocational education, the school principal, the director 
of personnel, and others. Selection is made in accordance with the state 
credentials structure. Under that system, the highest credential is ’’Point 
8", and every effort is made to select teachers at that level. With some ex- 
ceptions, the program requires seven years of work experience in the specialty 
field, while the state minimum requirement is two years. 

Unusually high standards are required of the full-time counselors. They 
are required to have 60 graduate units and a minimum of four and one-half years 
of work experience outside educationv 

There appear to be no problems in recruitment since there are some 10 
applicants for every available position, because of the attractive area in. which 
the program is located. No special recruitment techniques are used. 

In general, the emphasis in faculty and staff development is on vocational 
experience, although those without degrees in education are required to take 
additional courses during their tenure. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

This school is a comprehensive program with vocational offerings. Voca- 
tional offerings are in two-hour blocks, rather than one-hour blocks, as in 
other courses. A notable exception is the program in Food Technology, This 
was the first project FEAST program.^/ 

The vocational offerings are selected at the suggestion of and in cooperation 
with the business community in consideration of the changing needs in the job 
market. In addition to the general fields, specialized courses are offered 
in: Food Services, K: rchandise Handling, Paramedical Services, Hotel— Motel Aide 

Courses for Mentally Handicapped, and Aivanced Business Education. The general- 
ized courses include basic office machine operation, office procedures, typing, 
stenography, vocational drafting, and the automotive trades. 



IQ/ For a detailed description of the curriculum and scheduling of FEAST 

and how it evolved at this school. See Bernard Asbell, New'Dlrectloil in. 
Vocational Education; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfate, 0..E. 80047. 
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Average class size for vocational classes in the program is 27; for 
academic subjects in the program, it is 33. Vocational students are expected 
to fulfill the academic requirements of the regular high school diploma, and 
no special certificate program is offered. Specialized vocational instruction 
is offered at the eleventh and twelfth grade levels. 



E. Administration 

As indicated earlier, this program is a dmini stered in a technical high 
school within a unified school district that includes five other participating 
secondary schools . 

Funds come through the staters Department of Education, Annual cost per 
student is $1,000 compared to $740 per student in the regular school program. 

The follow-up studies have also been supported by the state Department of 
Vocational Education under the Vocational Education Act. Additional funding 
has been provided since February 1966, by the state Bureau of Pupil Personnel 
Services under Title V-A of the National Defense Education Act. Li the 1966- 
67 school year, vocational education funds were provided for continuance of the 
study. The Ford Foundation provided partial matching funds to assist the. pro- 
ject. NDEA funds have again been provided for the school year 1967-68. Voca- 
tional Education Act funds were provided by the state Department of Vocational 
Education, but, as yet, no other source of matching monies has been found. 



F. Impact of the Program 

The Impact of the program may be judged by its effect on the curriculum, 
the students, the business community, and the educational world. In addition, 
the program should be judged by the success of its follow— up studies. (For 
the 1965 class, statistical data on graduates are presented in the Summary Data 

charts) . 

1. The curriculum: The program has expanded the vocational education 

curriculum and re-directed the teaching of academic subjects. 

2. The students: The program has perceptibly raised student interest and 

involvement. The dropout rate is less than 5%. The typical student 
is superior in academic subjects to students in the regular program. 
Because of the program, the average student's performance on the job 
has been called outstanding. Graduating students have an employment 
rate of 85%. 

3. The business community: The business community has become involved 

in the educational process and in the formulation of curriculum. It 
is beginning to apply the benefits of research gained in the follow- 
up studies to the performance on the job of employees who have been 
hired through other sources. It is providing jobs, not only for those 
students who are superior, but also to those who are average and below 
average. 
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4. The educational world : This program could serve as a model for 

others. In addition, techniques and procedures are transferable 
to other situations and organizations other than schools. 

The foilow-up studies offer these conclusions concerning employment 
success of disadvantaged youth: 

1. Vocational courses assist graduates in achieving job success. 

In addition, other subjects related to the t3rpe of work pursued 
contribute toward employment success. 

2. Race is a factor in employment success for Negro females as com- 
pared with Spanish— speaking or Anglo females. Possible interpre- 
tations are: 

a. Negro females are less adequately prepared than Spanish-speaking 
or Anglo females. 

b. The rating scale used to measure success did not adequately 
assess unique Negro female attributes in accordance with job 
success . 

c. Race is an occupational handicap for Negro females. 

3. Race was not a dominant factor in the employment success of Negro 
males . 

4. Interest and motivation on the job for program graduates is high. 

5. The influence of teachers and counselors is more a result of personal 
interest than subject matter or teaching techniques. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

In our opinion, this is a superior program which can serve as a model 
for adoption by other large urban centers. It is open-ended, well-structured, 
and in a continuous process of adjustment and growth with feedback providing 
a concrete record on which to base its effectiveness. 

Vocationally, it demonstrates that, when properly trained, most deprived 
youth can compete successfully with individuals of other socio-economic back- 
groxmds. 

The program has contributed to the development of a close working rela- 
tionship between industry, schools, and the community. 

Some successful techniques developed by the program could be employed 
successfully by schools other than vocational institutions . 




H, Comments 



We would recommend the following: 

1. That the results of this program and its follow-up studies be 
published and made available to the school systems of all large, 
Indus trial , urban centers . 

2. That special attention be given to securing additional funds for 
further expansion. 

3. That every effort be made to accelerate the introduction of 
curriculum changes suggested by follow-up and evaluation 

studies . 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 9 follows. 





SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 9 



I I. program and student CHARACTERISTICS 



1, Location: West Coast; Industrial City 

\ 

3, Kind of School: Comprehensive with Voc. Ed 
5, Enrollment: 440 ; Males 21 % Females 79 % 
7. Race/Ethnic: White 26 % Negro 

8* Average Academic Retardation :___ __years 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



2. Type: Vocational Education 

4. Age of Program: 4 years 

6. Average Age: 18~19 Grades. 11-12 
Spanish American 8 % Other ^ ^ 

9« Family Income Under $3,000: ^ 

Service, Blue Collar 



27/1 



1, Class Size: Vocational _ 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational ^ 

3, Diploma/Certificate: 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 



II, INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

27 Basic Education 

Basic Education 



33 



33/1 



Regular High School Diploma 



11 



III . TEST DATA 



IV. DROPOUT/ FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout -Rate: 1967-68 5 % Prior to Program * 

2. Follow-Up Data: 



Regular School 



Not available for the 1967-68 year. For previous years, follow-up data 
shows only -3. 4%. of graduates were unemployed, while 15. 7 Z went on to a 
four-year college full-time. Approximately 5% went to college on a part- 
time basis, and 25% advanced to a junior college full-time. 



m<IT PATA 



1. Annual Cost/Student: $ 1»000 _ 2. Cost/Student Hour 

3, Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ — - 
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CASE NUMBER 10 



A. General Description 

This work-study program established In August 1965. alms to provide school- 
alienated youth with job skills and to bring about behavioral changes through 
a special program of guidance and counseling. It combines occupational train” 
ing with academic instruction. Students attend classes three hours and work 
four hours each day. 

The program is located in an eastern seaboard industrial city with a 
population of about 800,000. The largest industries (electrical and electronic 
equipment) were (at the time of the study) experiencing a shortage of trained 
personnel, so the program worked closely with local employers, 76 of whom pro- 
vided part-time jobs for students. 

An effort is made to enroll a combination of actual and potential drop- 
outs through the cooperation of other schools and agencies. Potential drop- 
outs are referred by administrators and guidance counselors of other schools, 
which include three junior high schools, two middle schools, and two high 
schools. Through social workers and the state employment service, a roster 
of 260 actual dropouts was compiled and the individuals contacted through 
letters, telephone calls, and personal visits. The list of potential dropouts 
is kept current, allowing for "rolling” admissions as necessary. 



B. Student Characteristics 

About 77% of the students are potential and 23% are actual dropouts. Of 
the 240 youths enrolled in March 1968 , about one-third were female and 25% 

were Negro. 

An independent study of the home backgrounds of the students in the 
program shows that less than one-third came from stable or "good" home 
environments, over half came from unstable or "poor" homes, and the remainder 
came from homes categorized as "fair." Student I.Q. scores averaged about 90. 

In addition to being either actual or potential dropouts, students must 
meet these criteria! interest in entering the program; no serious physical, 
mental, or emotional handicaps; evidence of motivation to work; and no active 
court record. Although most of them were reading below their grade level, 
they measured at just about the national norm when adjustments were made for 
intelligence. There was an average lag of two years in academic achievement; 
the average student reached the ninth grade at the age of 16. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The staff consists of one director, nine vocational instructors, nine 
guidance counselors, three basic education specialists, two social workers, 
and one psychologist. The department head of practical arts for the local 
school system has doubled as acting director since August of 1966. The 
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project was unable to recruit a fully certified social worker; thus a person 
with guidance certification assumed this role. Since a certified psychologist 
was also unavailable, a guidance counselor filled the position. 

1 

i 

Vocational instructors must have a high school diploma, seven years of 
trade experience, and have completed two education courses. Guidance counselors 
are required to hold an M.A. in Guidance, and have one year of practical work 
experj.ence and one year of successful teaching experience. 

The director receives an annual salary of $12,000; the guidance counselors 
and vocational instructors, $8,300; and the basic education specialists, social 
workers, and psychological examiner, $9,000 per year. 

An analysis of teacher effectiveness showed that 80% of the enrollees were 
pleased with the program and with their teachers. 

This was probably due to the careful screening and in-service training of 
the teachers. In the selection of teachers, the project seeks a combination 
of qualities above and beyond education and experience. Other important quali- 
fications include good personality, respect and concern for the student, and a 
sensitivity to student needs. In general, the qualities being sought are sum- 
marized in the statement: "A teaching team so well qualified that it would 

succeed with any student." 

A number of students and parents have written the director, expressing 
appreciation for the special services offered by the teachers. For example, 
one student explained how his teacher pursued him by telephone and several 
home visits to stay in the program. The student said he decided to return and 
now feels like "a new man." 

During the summer prior to the start of the program, a special in-service 
relationship was established. A special consultant assisted in organizing 
teaching materials, selecting appropriate textbooks and reference materials, 
and providing reading lists to help teachers better understand the special 
needs of their students. 

Some characteristics of the staff and faculty are: 

— Mathematics is taught by a young man with experience in working with 
children with special needs. He spent two years with the Peace Corps 
in Africa before joining the staff. 

— Science is taught by a mature man who is in his first year of teach- 
ing, but has had many years of experience in industry prior to 
receiving a degree in education. 

— The Social Studies teacher has had private school and settlement 
house experience, in addition to having worked two years in India. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

Skill training is offered in: automotive services, food services, health 

services, landscaping and horticulture, office services, maintenance and 
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repair operations, manufacturing operations, and retailing services. Each 
vocation is taught in a specialized training area, equipped with appropriate 
tools, machines, and other equipment. 

Each vocational group has a vocational instructor and a guidance 
counselor. The guidance counselor is stationed in the work area and 
fuctions as a counselor-instructor. The classes are limited to a maxim^ 
of 15 students and the student- teacher ratio is approximately 8:1. Students 
work four hours per day and attend classes for three with a choice of either 

morning or afternoon classes. 

Students may pursue a vocational certificate and/or a high school diploma. 
Progress in training is measured by demonstrated competence in the chosen 
vocation. This same standard is applied to the granting of the high school 

diploma. 

Typical of the types of programmed instructional materials used are 
those in the area of mathematics which include the ”ASMD” series on funda- 
mentals by the Addison Wesley Company, and TEMAC, an algebra program by the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. In addition, traditional texts in paperback form 
are used in conjunction with aids such as the Computational Skills Develop- 
ment Kit of Science Research Associates. 

The center is well-equipped. In auto mechanics, the shop laboratory is 
housed in the newest addition to the school and is an actual working garage 
containing three bays, two frame contact lifts, and a complete assortment of 

tools and equipment. 

In the child-care area, the shop laboratory is a complete kitchen cafe- 
teria, including various types of refrigeration equipment, utensils, a 
fountain, cash register, washing equipment, etc. 

The maintenance and repair program utilizes milling machines, lathes, 
drill presses, etc. 

The landscaping and horticulture program includes a small engine repair 
laboratory. There is a nursery on the school grounds. 



E. Adminlstrat ion 

The Droeram is funded bv federal, state, and local agencies. The budget 
during the pilot period (May 1, 1965 - August 31, 1967) was $872,220. The 
federal government contributed $486,980; the state, $154,000; and the local 
government, $231,240. An amended budget for the 1967-68 school year subiritted 
in September 1967, showed expenditures of $139,154 by the 
State, and $75,000 by the federal government, for a total of $259, J84. ut 
this amount $216,384 was budgeted for personnel, $2,000 for transportation, 
repair and maintenance, office supplies, instructional equipment, textbook, 
postage, utilities and supplies, and $18,000 in federal funds for research 

and evaluation o 

The program director is responsible to the coordinator of vocational 
education for the city school system. A staff or professional consultants 
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for research and evaluation, in-service training, 

Uaison and reporting, as well as the faculty are responsible to the di^ctor. 
A local Vocational Education Advisory Council consisting of business, 

Istr^ school, and employment representatives also works in cooperation with 

the director. 



F. Impact of the Program 

Several Independent evaluations indicate the program has several ele- 
ments ^rsScess!" One team reviewed 100 case studies of f -d-t® 
and 50 female, concluding that the program had succeeded to effecting 
havorial changes. The majority of the 100 f """ 

better-motivated, better-behaved, and more dependable than they tiad oeen 
aftheto previou; schools or when they first enrolled in this «°«- 

ever another study noted that students in the program improved significantly 
^r^tC a LftrS group in only one of 13 criterion measures-the vocabulary 

section of the California Reading Test. 

The director the program receives strong support from parents, 

employers civtogroups. churchel and the police. The program received an 
Zi7fto; thrSationL Education Association and was nominated for another 

award by the State Youth Commission. 

The retention rate was high with a dropout rate of only 10% ’’efore com- 
pletion of rte requirements for either a vocational certificate, a high school 
diploma or both.^ Most of the dropouts either joined the armed services or 
founnill-time employment. Approximately 25% 

school diplomas. The cost of this program, as esti^ted by the administration, 
is douhle’^the per student cost to the regular schools of the system. 



G. filial itatlve Impressions 

Vlhile the quantitative achievements of this program, especially 
retention rate, are impressive, the achievements were diluted considerably y 
the initial process of screening and selection of enrollees. 

The program excludes the "hard-core" disadvantoged dropouts ^vor ^ 
borderline students with academic problems. This is ® 
one which nullifies much of the value of the project to this study. 

Since the enrollees are selected on the basis of 
If reasonable that students would retain and build on this in tne 

courU of the project. Since students with active police records, serious 
::Storphystoa^ ind emotional handicaps are screened out, other positive 
results in the program could also have been anticipated. 

The comparative lack of emphasis on academic schievement indicates tha^^^ 
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academic achievement was not significantly improved, they were possib^r most 
interested in the vocational training they received and the opportunity to 
work p^art-time while attending school. No data are available on the eventual 
job placements of these students after they have completed the training re- 
quirements, nor does it appear that any follow-up of employed former students 

is made. 

The academic program itself produced no measurable results , and it would 
appear that vocational education was given a greater emphasis. The guidance 
counselors doubled as basic education instructors (with only help and guid- 
ance from the basic educational specialists) and developed individual study 
plans for the students. The classes are small i with a maximum of 15 students, 
and the students are not forced into a schedule, but rather are allowed to 
progress at their own rate of speed. With all instruction being given in the 
vocational shop, it is difficult to determine what distinctions, if any, are 
made between academic and skill training, and, indeed, if learning can in fact 
take place within the confines of a skill training area with various machines 

in operation. 

There is no pre- vocational program in which the students can sample a 
variety of occupations before selecting one in which they would prefer to 
receive training. This decision is made for them by the counseling and in- 
structional staff, with some consultation as to their own preference. The 
variety of occupations offered is wide, although all are semi-skilled. There 
appears to be no orientation to the labor market; this is probably unnecessary 
since all of the students are already working part-time. The counselors 
double as placement officers as well as basic education instructors. 

There is definitely strong counseling support , although one wonders 
whether the triple role of the counselor is not somewhat confusing for the 
student, as well as draining on the counselor’s time and energy. Counselors 
seem to handle the placement function with distinction; 96% of the students 
work part-time at some job: 71% of these jobs are directly related to the 

training they are receiving, and 50% are placements made by the program staff 

itself. 

While the program itself did some subject matter testing, the most ex- 
tensive testing was done by outside consultants. In a study on academic 
achievement, the investigator complained that conditions for the testing 
were not the best (perhaps strong evidence of parental support for the program 
is the fact that no satisfactory control group could be found because of the 
heavy pressure by parents on the school system to have their children admitted 

to this program!). 

The program is well received by the employers, and understandably so. 
Other clues to the nature of this program are absence of a pre- vocational 
program in which students may sample a variety of occupations before select- 
ing one; all the vocations offered in the program were semi-skilled; the 
duties of counselors Include placement and job development (apparently, no 
conflict is seen, between these two roles) . 

In short, this program has all the earmarks of being a service to 
employers in a market with skill shortages, relieving the employer of certain 
expenses and responsibilities for screening, selection, and training at entry 
level. 



o 
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H. Comments 



While the successful components of this type of program have their place 
in the regular curriculum, the relatively high cost, much of it incurred by 
agencies outside the community, is difficult to justify. 

The admission policy should be reversed, literally, to give priority and 
preference to the "hard core" dropout, the disadvantaged, and the student vith 
emotional, physical, and behavioral problems. 

There is evidence that students seek out the program. Recruitment policy 
and personnel should be re-directed toward outreach for those who are no longer 
in school. 

Another attempt should be made to test and study the academic curriculum. 
Consideration should be given to the addition of a pre— vocational program to 
assist students in making career decisions. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 10 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 10 



I. PBDGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



!• Location: Northeast: Large Cltv Suburban 



3. Kind of School: Vocational education- full 

term. 



5* Enrollment: 240 » Males 67 % Females 33 % 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 75 % Negro 25 % 

8. Average Academic Retardation: 2 y ears 



2. Type: Snpr^a^ Needs: Vocational Educ atl 

4. Age of Program: over 2 years 

6. Average Age: 17 Grades . Ungraded 

Spanish American % Other % 



10* Primary Occupation of Heads of Household 



9.. Family Income Under $3,000: 
Blue Collar 



mj 



1. Class Size: Vocational 

2. S/l Ratio: Vocational 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

15 Basic Education 

Basic Education 



8:1 



6:1 



3. Diploma/Certificate; Regular High School Diploma; Vocational Certificate 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 8 



i 



n1 



U! 



0 . 



1 



III. TEST DATA 



(In the evaluation of this program, there were problems with the 
test data. See Quantitative Impressions section.) 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout 'Rate : 1967-68 10 X Prior to Program % Regular School 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

25% of students graduated; 96% cf students placed on training 
related jobs part-time during school year. 

V. ■ COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student; $ 2,137 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $8,300 
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CASE NUMBER 12 



A. General Description 

The project school is located in a mijor mid-western industrial city 
(population about 750,000) • Xt was opened in 1966, as a school for students 
expelled from the municipal public school system. The objectives are: 

1. To increase achievement in the basic skill areas~r ending, language 
arts, writing, and mathematics at the individual student’s level. 

2. To provide a means by which students who need more time for 
learning, who exhibit patterns of disruptive behavior, or who 
lack motivation for reasonable achievement in school may be 
assisted in overcoming these deficiencies. 

3. To build positive attitudes in each individual child. 

4. To prepare some students for a useful vocation and citizenship. 

To accomplish these objectives, the schools offer an intensive academic 
program geared to individual needs through small class size C12 students, on 
the average), extensive counseling services, and an occupational work ex- 
perience progr^. 

Students are given credit for all work done at the school. Those who 
fulfill graduation requirements while enrolled here receive a diploma. 

The average stay at this school is one academic year. Students are 
enrolled throughout the school year. The maximum capacity is 288, and there 
is always a waiting list. During the 1967-68 academic year, a total of 450 
students attended. 



B. Student Characteristics 

The students are drawn from all public high schools in the city. The 
range is from 14 to 20 and grades range from 9 to 12. Two- thirds are boys 
and 90% are Negroes. It is estimated that about 90% of the students come 
from families with substandard incomes. 

All students have some kind of behavioral problems which led to their 
expulsion from the regular schools. In addition, many have delinquency 
records. 

I.Q. ’s vary widely. A sample of 101 subjects yielded a spectrum of 
74 through 123, and an average of 92.9. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The program employs 21 teachers. Teacher certification is required 
which includes a bachelors degree with courses in education, attaining a 



passing score on the National Teachers Examination In general areas, plus one 
specialty area. 

The superintendent of schools gave this program top priority in choice 
of teachers. Of the 4,600 teachers in the system, some 700-800 were screened 
through a process which included examination of records, interviews with 
peers, and actual on-slte evaluation of performance in the classroom. Emphasis 
was placed on youthfulness, flexibility, creativity, and knowledge of the 
specialty field. Recmitment was enhanced by the following: teachers are 

given an additional $1,000 per year; student/ instructor ratios are better than 
in the regular program; and a master teacher is allowed flexibility of cur- 
riculum instructional techniques. However, with cuts in Federal funds during 
the 1968-69 year, the additional salary will only be $500. 

In preparation for the opening of the 1966-67 fall term, the specially 
chosen faculty attended an experimental summer program consisting of 220 class 
hours of in-service training. Additional staff consists of a principal, an 
assistant principal, four counselors, two social vjorkers, a work coordinator/ 
counselor, a nurse, and a librarian. 

The counselors and social workers play an important role in the program. 

The ratio of one counselor to 72 students is much lower than for most large 
city high schools. The four school counselors are available to discuss any 
problems the students may have. They also conduct group guidance sessions 
attended by students three times a week. The two full-time social workers 
make house visits. By seeing the home environment and talking with the parents, 
they make it easier for the school to diagnose a student’s problems and come up 
with a viable solution. The job coordinator /counselor seeks out jobs for those 
students who want to work part-time. Most of these jobs are entry-level un- 
skilled or semi-skilled, such as service station attendant, bus boy, waitress, 
etc. The job coordinator supervif^es the students after they are placed on the 
job. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 



An indication of the flexible nature of this program is the fact that the 
curriculum has been radically changed in each of the program’s two years of 
operation. During the semester prior to the school’s opening, several care- 
fully selected teachers were assigned the task of developing tentative cur- 
riculum guides. These were further refined and developed. 

Staff members visited a number of schools in the Midwest and East that 
were notably successful in operating programs for the disadvantaged. These 
visits proved most profitable and many excellent ideas were brought back. An 
ungraded multi-level curriculum emerged. Depending on their score on the 
Iowa Achievement Test, students are scheduled into courses on one of four 
levels: 



o 
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—Level I is designed as a remedial program for those severely 
retarded academically . 

—Level II is designed for students ohly slightly below their 
grade level. 

-Level III is meant for students vhose performance Is normal. 



—Level IV provides depth and concentration for academically 
superior students. 

All students take the following courses at the 3 ^ 

=r —ms 

alternate days). 

A -Iti-text approach^is jsed._ 

rr^eftli^ l^d^Thei^ S»e of these 

books are available in thrilassroom and some are available in the library. 

About half the students participate in a work-study program. These stu- 
dents f«Lds 2 ol for a half-day and work in b^inesses the other half- 

day. Credit toward high school graduation is awarded for such work. 

The curricula was continually re-evaluated and revised during the initial 
vear of operation. Departments met at least once a week to chart vrogress 
make revisions, and plan for greater effectiveness. At the conclusion of t 
school year, each department conducted a formal self evaluation, resulting in 
the following changes: Increased time allotted for home ‘ 

of new materials and tests for languages, arts, and mathemetics, md the us 
of both secondary and upper elementary school teachers as Instructors. 



The school has not developed a comprehensive yocati^l traini^ program 
.ecause the administration contends that one year is Inadequate to attain 

}uch an objective. 



E. Adminis tra tion 

. The school functions as a regular high school reporting to the municipal 
board of education. In addition to state and local funds, it receives supp 

from Title I, ESEA. 

The annual program cost per student is $540.00. 



F. Impact of the Program 

Like similar efforts, this program has been in existence too short a 
time (since 1966) to permit a complete evaluation. Its main contribution lies 
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in providing a last chance for students not wanted in other high schools.* 
Progress can he measured tentatively by the fact that the school s dropout 
rate decreased from 20% in 1966-67 to 14% In 1967-68, and that serious beha- 
vior problems are rare. In the two-year period, 180 students returned to their 
regular schools. The school*s principal believes that counseling and indivi- 
dual attention are largely responsible for these Improvements. 



Academic achievements are creditable. We cite data for the p re and post- 
test results of the Iowa Achievement Test administered to about 110 of t^ 

17 and 18-year-old students. It should be noted that the students are first 
administered this test when they enter the school, which may be any time 
during the academic year. Accordingly, there is a variable time lapse betwe^ 
pre-test and post-test from student to student. An average of four-fifths of 
a year elapsed between the pre-test and the post— test. 



Students are expected to achieve a 0.1 grade increase in their achievem^t 
score for every month in school. Reading achievement increments are currently 
only half of the optimum score. However, the results of the arittoetic tests 
were batter. They showed an average gain of 0.6 for 0.8 year s time. (See 

Summary Data chart) . 



The average scores conceal substantial gains of certain students. A total 
of 34 of the 110 students progressed at better than a one grade achievement for 
one year in school with respect to arithmetic. Only 15 students had lower 
iig post-test scores than pre-test scores, and only 19 scored lower on the arith- 
metic post-test than on the pre-test. 

The school is conducting an evaluation that, hopefully, will include work, 
follow-up data. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 



The program is housed in a former old synagogue that was purchased by the 
school board for the program. In renovating the building, care was made to 
make the physical plant as cheerful and attractive as possible. 

Program staff indicated that students who had exhibited very hostile 
behavior in regular high schools appear as well behaved and mannerly as stu- 
dents of any middle-class, suburban school. Apparently, moving them into a 
positive setting from situations where they had experienced frustration and 
failure has had a salutary Impact on their attitudes. The falling dropout rate 
referred to previously, and the significant number who return to their original 
schools support this contention. 

The school's brochure states that the jobs students obtain in^^the work- 
experience program "must offer opportunities for genuine training. This is 
not being achieved. The principal himself admits that the types of jobs avail- 
able are menial and dead-end. 

Too much of the staff's time is used in processing new students who arrive 
sporadically throughout the year. In attempting to correct this, the school is 
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resorting to Increasingly greater utilization of programmed materials . 



H. Connnents 

Based on the above analysis, the follovdng changes are recommended: 

1. Increased emphasis on the work-study program to provide a more 
meaningful experience. This would include a serious attempt to 
persuade area employers to hire studmts 

possibilities. Promotions would be dependent on the student r 
ceiving his high sctiooi diploma and would serve as a motivating 
force for completing school. 



2. Continue the on-going evaluation. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 12 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NTOER 12 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location: Midwest L arge Inner Cltv 

3. Kind of School ; Comp rehensive 

5. Enrollment : 288 ; Males 67 % Females 33 % 
7. Racc/Ethnlc: White 10 X Negro 90 % 



2. Type: Work-Study 



4. Age of Program: years 

6. Average Age: 16.8 Grades 9-12 
Spanish American % Other X 



8. Average Academic Retardation:^ years 9.- Family Income Under $J,000: B5~90 % 

* 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: Blue Collar; Service 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 



1. Class Size: Vocational 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 

3. Diploma/Certificate: 



Basic Education 
Basic Education 



Regular High School Diploma 



4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 



d2. 



1-12 



III. TEST DATA 



IOWA ACHIEVmENT TESTS 





Pre-' 


lest 


Post- 


Test 




Readir.g 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


frithmetle 


Grade 


10.2 


10.2 


10.9 


10.9 


Score 


8.1 


7.7 


8.5 


8.3 


N 


109 


111 


109 


111 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 



1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 1^ X Prior to Program X Regular School X 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

65 graduates; 125 students place In. tra inin g related'; ^ohs. 



V. COST DATA 



1. Annual Cost /Student : $ 



540 



2. Cost/ Student Hour: 



3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $_ 



6,200-6,820 



o 
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CASE NUMBER 13 



A. General Description 



This is the oldest program in this study, established in 1912 in response 
to a state law which required youth to attend school until they either com 
? t cohool L reac^^^ the age of 18. The Importance of this program 

Itlm from the long experience the school has had 

tion of disadvantaged students who are unsuccessful in regular p * 

who would drop out of school if they were not required by law to continue their 

training . 

The school is located in a large midwestem city. It is desired to se^e 
the entLe metropolitan area; however, two-thirds of the students Uve ^ the 
older "inner-core" area. Families in this area live in substmdgd hou stog a^ 
incomes of less than $4,000 per year are reported for about 65Z of the families. 
Crime and delinquency rates are high. The area shows evidence of being 
socially disorganized. Most parents are employed in service a^ blue 
occupations in^manufacturing and service industries. '”*® 

of tL population in the metropolitan area consists largely of highly vocal 
»d m^l?2nt European and Negro minority groupsllA-wlth the Negro group concen- 

trated In the "Inner-core." 

Paradoxically, the community tends to view the school as "a baby-sitting 
operaS:f?«“^d:eS kids," or! more positively. "They*re really trying to 
do something for kids everybody else Ignores. 

The school describes Its purpose as "Bridging the Gap: After Breaking Off 

Your Normal School Career— Another Opportunity. The title 
exnlanatorv* i.e., students who drop out, or who are encouraged to leave 
iS program’ can get the skill training they need for employment; or, if they 
overcome some of their academic or behavior problems, they can return to a reg- 
ular program. The school does not award a diploma. 

Emphasis is placed on Improving the attitude of the students ^d on pip- 
ing them to gain the self-confidence needed for the adult work world. Th 
goals are sought through intensive counseling, student evaluation, and aca- 
demic instruction. 



B. Student Characteristics 

Enrollment in the school from September 1967, to June 1968, jras approxi- 
mately 1,336 students, more than two-thirds of whom were male. The age range 
of the students was 16 to 18 years. The enrollment was nearly equally divided 
brtwLn Negroes and whites. Many of the students were of Polish descent and 
there were a few Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans . 




There is 



considerable hostility 



between the 



two groups. 
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The average I.Q. of the enrollees was 71.7; the scores, however, ranged 
from 55 to 123. The average reading level was at less than the seventh grade, 
while the arithmetic achievement level was at the sixth grade. The average 
academic retardation was four years. 

Many students come from broken homes. Few have severe physical problems, 
but most have health problems resulting from a poor diet, insufficient resw, 
and their general alum background. A large number have delinquency records, 
especially for truancy; about 40J5 have a history of one or more infractions 

of the law. 

students exhibit three main types of behavioral characteristics. A 
number are chronic truants. Secondly, there are those students who attend 
school, but who act out their hostility in a direct manner. In many cases, 
this acting out of their problems characterizes their behavior before they 
are transferred to the program and, in all likelihood, is the major factor 
in the transfer. Finally, some students are very passive and do only the 
work required of them. 



C, Faculty and Staff 



In selecting the staff for this program, emphasis is placed both on the 
amount of formal education the applicant has (e.g., he must be working toward 
his M.A.), and bis previous experience in working with the disadvantaged, un- 
motivated student. The faculty is encouraged to enroll in special courses 
and Institutes offered at the state university and a nearby college emphasizing 
the "non-motivated” , non-achieving student. 

The supporting staff is adequate. During the ten-week diagnostic period, 
there are eight full-time counselors for the school. Six counselors employed 
Ijy the vocational school are also available to the school for special counsel- 
ing and testing. Faculty sa3,aries begin at $7,039, and go as high as $12,000. 

Perhaps the most important development in this project in terms of teacher 
quality and morale is a highly developed in-service training program. A course, 
called "The Improvement of Curriculum Instruction,** was started in 1964, with 
one hour per week sessions. Eventually, all members of the faculty receive 
the benefit of the course. 




D 




0 




The 18 sessions are divided into three parts: The first six sessions are 

exploratory, stating the Issues and providing a basis for self-examination; 
the second group of six sessions involves operations of the school; and the 
third group is an application of accrued knowledge in working with the types 
of students enrolled in the school. 

A series of workshops involve discussion of such, topics as: what can 

teachers do to upgrade substandard culture? How can each student become 
actively engaged in the learning process? How can we encourage students to 
develop self-discipline? How can we help students develop proper attitudes 
toward the dignity of labor? How can we encourage self-expression? What 
can he done about low attendance? Other workshops on guidance, the phi- 
losophy and objectives of the school, and similar topics are also presented. 
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An evaluation of the in-service training has been made and is worth 
repeating for the purpose of understanding attitudes and motivations of 
teachers in this program. The major conclusion was that "the nature of the 
students was well covered, but their needs "were brushed over." Not enough 
time was given for adequate discussion of the questions. The teachers felt 
they were "just beginning to scratch the surface." In the in-service train- 
ing situation, the majority of the teachers felt that the panel situation 
was a worthwhile way to obtain Information. The majority also felt that 
local and outside authorities provided useful information and this portion 
of the program should be continued. 

During these sessions, students were required to attend a special 
assembly. This provided control over the students at a time when teachers 
were in an in-service session during school hours. 

The results of the sessions, as well as the existence of this type of 
in-service training is indicative of the desire of teachers to adjust more 
fully to the specialized needs of their students. Additional plans are 
being made to improve curriculum and instruction through further In-service 
training. Sessions now include such subjects as new techniques of instructing 
students by television, team teaching, and programmed learning; new book 
material; guidance in job placement problems of deprived students; and under- 
standing psychological and sociological characteristics of students enrolled 
in the school. 

Remarks by participants have been recorded. Here are some of their com- 
ments : 

"After rty first year of counseling, I concluded that I was hot 
making progress, and discipline problems were occurring faster 
than 1 could keep up with them. We then created the largest 
system of student participation in school government that has 
ever existed. . .the student council plan was a great success." 

"Some of them (students) still have this old fashioned idea 
that there's supposed to be some teaching going on in the 
classrooms. And the problem is, of course, that these indi- 
viduals will test and test and test because they want to see 
if you really care for them. Th^ can put you through your 
paces and if you still seem to be interested, you still like 
them even though you aren't giving them everything you're 
supposed to be asking for, gradually you're going to pass 
their probation period and they're going to start relating." 

"Very often, these individuals (students) do not want to try 
anything which involves sticking their necks out half an inch. 

And as you really get to look at them, th^ operate in a con- 
stricted little world made up of certain wise remarks and 
tough attitudes. But they really never stick their necks out 
for anything or anyone because as soon as they expose them- 
selves a little bit, they might be hurt, they might fall, and 
this they can't do." 
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D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

For the first ten weeks, the entering student Is In the "diagnostic 
quarter." During this period, he experiments with various vocational areas 
to reveal his aptitudes and interests. Boys take two Industrial shop courses, 
and girls take business and home economics. All students take diagnostic 
academic courses in reading, arithmetic, and social studies. They are In- 
tensively counseled In small groups. There are free-wheeling, small group 
discussions in which the faculty finds out a student’s primary Interest and 
what he likes and does not like about the school; an effort Is made to make 
the student feel that he has a role in the program. Not only does this coun- 
seling help the student, but it helps the school to keep its finger on the 
pulse of student needs. 



1. Work Area Courses 

After the first ten weeks, students spend half the school day in the work 
area and half in general education. The work area courses are three hours in 
length, and are listed below with the approximate average 1967-68 enrollment. 



Home Economics 


125 


Business 


50 


Industrial 


250 


Construction 


no 


Graphic Arts 


35 


TOTAL 


570 



Training prepares students only for entry level jobs. Before transfer- 
ing to this school and while there, students are warned that a high school 
diploma is mandatory for good jobs and that, on the basis of their training, 
they can hope only for semi-skilled jobs. The school catalog states: 

"The day ^en a young man or young woman could quit high 
school and then study for a trade, later getting a good 
job in this trade, has largely passed. Very few trade 
opportunities are open today for a student who does not 
have a high school diploma. Th^efore, a student \dio 
quits high school and plans to come to (Case Number 13) 

. . .has closed the door on many of the better job oppor- 
tunities • 

"Skilled vocations today require ability in arithmetic 
and reading, in addition to other skills. Those who do 
not have the high school background and cannot handle 
reading and arithmetic with competence cannot expect to 
secure genuine trade training. However, in your school 
work, you can develop personal characteristics that will 
make you valuable to employers. You will be able to take 
the simpler kind of work that can be learned on the job 
and then work for promotion on the job." 
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Students who do well in the vocational program can be transferred to 
the adult vocational school for more Intensive advanced training* All stU'~ 
dents are encouraged to go back to their regular school or to go to adult 
school after they turn 18 to obtain their high school diplomas • Only about 
10% are known to have done so. 

2. General Education Courses 

The students take academic subjects in basic mathy English, and social 
studies. The academic courses are geared to the world of work and everyday 
living. For example, there are courses offered carrying the titles "Practical 
English," "Everyday Arithmetic," "Related Shop Mathematics," and "You and Your 
Money." Remedial reading courses are offered for those students who are 
severely academically retarded. The average class size in the academic classes 
is 21, and 16 in the vocational classes. 

3. Curricula Improvement 

Tljejce appears to be a systematic effort to improve the curricula. There 
is a full-time curriculum coordinator and all courses are evaluated every two 
years. Teachers provide suggestions through the faculty committees in each 
department . 

recent years, programs have been offered for in-service training of 
program teachers and counselors. In September 1964, the first in-service 
faculty Institute was conducted over an 18— week period. Fifty— five teachers 
and counselors participated. The sessions were held for one hour each week. 
The first few weeks were spent listening to guest speakers discuss problems 
of educating the culturally disadvantaged. In later weeks, the faculty split 
into workshops and discussed all phases of the curriculum. From these 
sessions, eight "priorities" were established to meet "the present needs of 
(the program's) students." At the present time, all of these recommendations 
either have been implemented or steps are imderway to implement them. 

Another in-service training institute was held In 1966-67 sponsored by 
XI tie I of ESEA and more are planned In the future. One of the innovative 
features that has been tried and one which has been well-received at the 
training institutes is team teaching. This technique has been employed in 
the program in its diagnostic quarter since 1957. Each team has one group 
of about 100 students. Students are assigned to an A, B, or C group, based 
on the results of I.Q. and academic achievement tests. The teaching team 
consists of seven teachers, two general shop teachers, a reading teacher, 
and an occupations teacher. Regular meetings of each team are scheduled to 
discuss problem students, specific needs for testing or psychological ser- 
vices, meaningful classification of students, and to review student evalua- 
tions of the program. In the 1968-69 school year, it is planned to expand 
team teaching into academic courses beyond the diagnostic quarter. 



E. Administration 

This program Is part of the city's Vocational Technical and Adult Schools 
under the supervision of the city's Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
These administrative arrangements differ from those in most cities, where 
usually only one board of education determines policy for both vocational 
education and academic education. 
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The school Is run by s director with three assistants • The assistant 
director for Instructional services Is In charge of personnel » the assistant 
director for student services handles guidance and scheduling; and the assist- 
ant director for operations Is In charge of the hardware, equipment, building 
maintenance supplies, etc. 

There are six faculty counselors under the administrative officers, one 
of whom is the chairman of this program. He has one assistant. 

The school receives some limited Title I, £S£A, funds, but most of the 
cost of the program is borne by the city. School officials feel there are 
no serious budget problems. The tax base Is quite high in this city. 

The estimated yearly cost per student Is $670. The students attend 
school six hours per day for 35 wedcs, so that the cost per student hour Is 
about 64o. 



F. Impact of the Program 

According to anecdotal data. In some instances parents, who themselves 
were enrolled In this program, encourage their children to enroll. However, 
once the students are In the program. It Is difficult to get the parents to 
an interest In the school and their child’s progress. Apparently, 
parents feel ambivalent about the program. They fail to show up for con- 
ferences to discuss problems their children may be having. Unfortunately, 
the program has not made a serious attempt to correct this deficiency, which 
apparently Involves a significant portion of the parents. 

The community Is willing to continue to finance the program, but few 
middle-class parents want their children to attend. Apparently, th^ view 
the school as being a good place for someone else’s disruptive children, but 
not theirs. As one former state vocational education official said after 
Tnay-f n g several positive comments about the school: "When we boil it all 

down. It is really "a baby sitting operation." The students are aware of the 
stigma that is attached to attending the school, as the following excerpt 
from an editorial from the December 1967, edition of the student newspaper 
makes apparent: 

LET’S CONVINCE THE PUBLIC! 

"What school do you go to? 

"I go to Vocational. 

"Vocational! How can you stand it going to a school like 

that? Why I’ve heard so much about that school. 

"What do you mean by that? 

"Well, it’s nothing but a place to keep the kids off the street! 

"Perhaps as a student of... (Case Number 13)... I could tell you 

what has been happening." 
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Then, the vrlter goes on to point out some good features of the program. 

The program's impact on truancy is not Impressive. The students who 
transfer ho the program do so because they do not like or cannot get by in a 
regular school program. If state law permitted, many would drop out. Since 
they must be in school, they prefer to go to Case Number 13, where there is 
no pressure to make grades. We suspect most do not really enjoy this school 
either. Thus, truancy is very high. One counselor devotes full-time to 
attendance, checking on truants, working with truant officers, etc. Average 
daily attendance is about 65%. Both the administration and the student 
leadership attempt to encourage good attendance by giving special awards for 
good attendance records and by constantly exhorting the students to come to 
school. A month seldom goes by that the student newspaper does not carry at 
least one article on truancy. Apparently, these measures have had little 
effect. Despite the state’s Compulsory Attendance Law, enrollment at the 
school often completely turns over twice during a school year. 

The students show good gains in tested academic achievement, as measured 
against pre-test data obtained during the diagnostic quarter. However, the 
educational increments noted below may possibly be skewed upward to some ex- 
tent by the fact that more of the poorer students drop out during the diagnos- 
tic quarter than do the best students, thus-inflating Improvement in the 
achievement tests . A total of 186 program enrollees 134 boys and 52 girls 
were studied in some detail. On the California Reading Test (Elementary Form 
W) , data were available on 77 students (51 male and 26 females) in the form 
of pre- and post-test scores. These students were tested before admittance 
to class and then re-tested at the end of the diagnostic quarter aft'ix they 
had taken the Development Reading Course of nine to ten weeks in length. For 
the 77 students, there was an average score increase in grade levels, of one 
grade level In only one-third of an academic year. It should be noted that 
the 77 students on whom data were available, may not be representative of the 
total 186 students for whom only pre-test scores were known. Two facts sug- 
gest some similiarity between the two groups. 

First, the percentage distribution of males and females is similar; i.e., 
72% of the males in the total group and 66% of the females among the 77 stu- 
dents. Secondly, the total group mean on the pre-test is 6.1, not greatly 
different from the 5.9 mean of the 77 students. 

Pre-test and post-test data on an arithmetic achievement measuring de- 
vice were also available. Since girls in the program are not required to 
take mathematics, the data were calculated for 77 males on whom pre-test and 
post-test scores existed on the Wide Range Achievement Arithmetic Test. 

During the period between the tests, these students had been exposed to a 
nine to ten week course in Measurements, mostly of fundamental mathematics 
skills. The group showed a grade level increase from 5.3 to 6.3; this repre- 
sents an Increase in achievement of a full year in a period of ten weeks. 
Again, while it is not known categorically whether the 77 students are repre- 
sentative of the total group, the average pre-test score of all males (N*134) 
was 5.4, not significantly different from the 5.3 of these 77 students on 
whom post-test data were available. 



The average stay at the school is only seven months, ^en though the 

students showed significant improvement during jrdoernot 

Is aooarent that the average tenure in a program of seven months does not 

give'^the school much time to bring the extremely low achievement levels up 
to anywhere near a high school level. 

1 -he intensive counseling during the diagnostic quarter 
affectfgeneral’behavior. A study, conducted by the f 

SuX aLrefsJ^l^havi^^^ Ind hostility. It was found that significantly 

po8ltlve“ehavioral changes occurred among program ttae 

Munseled. but not among an uncounseled control group that had part time em 

ployment . 



G, Qualitative Impressions 

Tho fact that this program aims at the vocational education of truly 
disad^tageS ™“rs calnot be disputed. Its clientele consists entirely 
S student! wh! are chronic truants or who are 

!!!!tl!n!iafb4 «ls!d%rw C‘weir“it !!^!rthese disadvantaged youngsters. 
There are obvious program deficiencies. 

The public views the program as "a holding." or "a °pe^io” 

to keen disruptive children occupied in school as long as possible, tod y 
!«!!!! a^^ently even those wL are products of the program, have less than 

!??ltudes^oward the school. It is f 

p!!!!rto! b«! inadequately and incorrectly interpreted by t^ese too con- 
stltSn!ies. and, with the exception of tax funds, they have brought few re- 
sources to the program operation. 

Moreover, the educational impact of the program has been seriwsl^y 
by itf high dropout rate. During the 1967-68 school year 895 students dropped 

there is not time for the program to have the maximum possible effect, nor 
the students returning to the regular high school. 

Truancy is a continuous problem. Skipping school is 
the average^stay in school of seven months is indicative of the time the 
faculty has to apply their talents toward raising student achievement. 

Nevertheless the program staff has demonstrated that, for those students 
who can be retained for a period of time measurable if not substantial gains 
in educational achievement and some positive behavioral changes can be re - 
iaed The dedication of the facuity~as evidenced by its voluntary Partici- 
pation in the in-service training and its effort to improve the curriculum- 
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is evident, with few exceptions. The effective use of team teaching during 
the diagnostic quarter is to be commended. It would appear that both the 
teaching and supportive staff are numerically adequate and well-trained. 



An identifiable deficiency of the school is its inability to evaluate 
the. job market success of the students after leaving the program. t empts 
by school officials to follow-up students after they leave school have not 
been successful. On one occasion, post card questionnaires were sent to 
each student, but only 5% were completed and returned. Therefore, there are 
few statistics available for evaluating the effects of this program on the 
basis of employed graduates and on whether or not the training received 
helped the student to obtain employment in a training-related area. Nor can 
the relevance of the program be assessed with a view toward its Improvement. 



School officials do keep track, informally, of certain students; e.g., 
those who later enroll in MDTA programs or in an adult education program, 
or who return to a regular high school. Program administrators estimate 
that about 10% of program enrollees eventually get a high school diploma. 
Only 13 out of 1,336 students (1%) actually returned to high school during 

1967-68. 



A systematic scoring of the rationale and operation of this program with 
those elements which contribute to an effective vocational program reveals 
both program strengths and weaknesses. 



One of the desirable academic elements found in this program is the 
small size of its general education classes, and this may be due as much to 
the poor holding power of the program as to good planning and management. 

The program is deficient in emphasizing more individualized progr^ed learn- 
ing experiences. The fact that its academic courses are patterned after those 
in the regular classroom may help to explain why many enrollees remain in the 
program no longer than is legally required. For, without exception, these 
students are those who reject, or are rejected by, the regular high school. 

On the other hand, there are, as noted above, some imaginative and effective 
elements of the academic program for the student motivated enough to remain. 



The vocational phase is also found wanting. Most seriously, there is 
no work experience program whereby the student earns Income while learning 
on the job and receives credit for this experience. Also, the absence of a 
diploma or certificate of completion suggests the absence of a currlcultm 
plan to upgrade the enrollee to a particular level. Instead, it might be 
charged that the program is, in fact, as the public sees it; i.e., just 
occupying the students until age 18. 



The supportive services within the school appear adequate, but too little 
is done to relate the home situation and community setting of the student to 
the program. The placement of program enrollees in jobs related to their 
training is not seriously attempted., nor is a strong enough attempt made to 
help the student adjust to a job in the work world. An adequate testing pro- 
gram exists and excellent diagnostic counseling during the early weeks of the 
program is accomplished, but there is no extension of the school day or year 
to permit a student to work simultaneously toward a high school diploma and a 

vocational skill. 
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Administratively, the program is strong. There appear to be good 
teacher-principal relations, understanding attitudes toward the students (but 
not always positive expectations) , and efforts at upgrading both the staff 
and the curriculum. 

Neither of the two behavioral elements identified as part of an effective 
vocational program; i.e., high level of student achievement and low dropout 
.rate can be said to exist in this program. The holding power of the program 
is unusally low, with two of every three enrollees dropping out over a period 
of one year. And, while creditable academic increments in reading and arith- 
metic were recorded for those students tested, not all the students were 
tested in this regard, nor were efforts made to measure the effectiveness of 
the vocational training offered by the program. It is almost as though a 
’’Hawthorne Effect" is operable during the Diagnostic Quarter; i.e., the stu- 
dents, perhaps for the first time in school, receive unlimited attention and, 
as a consequence, show tremendous academic Improvement. This phenomena soon 
disappears, however, when the spotlight is turned off and they slide back in- 
to previous behavioral patterns. 



H. Comments 

The overwhelming problems of the program are retention, sustained 
achievement, and attendance; the students are simply not available long enough 
and often enough to be given basic or vocational education. 



Several suggestions can be made relative to these problems. First, the 
extension of team teaching beyond the diagnostic period, to the academic 
QQHj»ggg gg planned may promise more effective results. Secondly, a coopera- 
tive work experience program should be established that would permit real- 
life work experience coupled with a wage stipend and more relevant classroom 
experiences. The practice of the program of attempting to Interest and train 
largely alienated students with classroom experiences alone appears less 
than Imaginative. 

jjoj^eover, a more positive philosophy for the program should be developed 
and advertised. Before coming to the school, students are warned that they 
are closing the door to good jobs and that they cannot hope to receive credit 
toward high school graduation for work done in this program. In other words, 
they are told to adjust to the regular high school or take their punishment. 
Apparently, a feeling of hopelessness accompanies a transfer. Students com- 
pleting the diagnostic quarter were surveyed by the student newspaper last 
winter. One question asked was how they felt about their chances for employ- 
ment when they reached 18. The newspaper reported: ’ They don t that 

they can get a good job. They feel they need a high school diploma. 

The needs of youths demonstrating hostile, truant behavior are obviously 
not being met in the regular high school environment, but this does not mean 
that the alternative should be a year or two of attendance and work in a pro- 
gram not greatly different, save for the entry-level vocational training also 
obtained in the classroom. Also, there should be opportunities for those, so 
inclined, to obtain a high school diploma and, at the same time, develop a 
marketable vocational skill. As it is, the program gives no diploma of any 
kind. 
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Much of the present program is commendable. The school has a competent 
staff interested in using innovative approaches for dealing Kith this type 
of student. The importance of guidance and counseling is recognized. The 
approach used by the staff has been most effective during the diagnostic quar- 
ter. Thus, much of the methodology is excellent. What is needed is a way to 
keep the students long enough for them to benefit from the program. Strongly 
recommended is an intensive "outreach** program. Social workers should be' 
hired to devote full-time to making home visits, involving the parents in the 
objectives and operation of the program, ascertaining basic causes of truancy 
and lack of purpose and motivation, and focusing the resources of the school 
and of the human development agencies of the city on these youngsters. 

Another effort should be directed toward follow-up studies of graduates. 

These studies are not only useful in evaluating programs, but they can become 
good public relations and school-employer liaison vehicles. The program 
should move from the defensive position of a holding action to positive and 
productive efforts to retain and reclaim these students. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 13 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 13 



1. Location: Large midwest Inner-city 

3. Kind of School; ^3peclal needs 

5. Enrollment: 1,336 ; Males 72 % Females 28 % 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 50 % Negro 50 % 

8. Average Academic Retardation: A y ears 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



Comprehensive 

4. Age of Program; Over 2 years 

6. Average Age: 16.5 Grades Ungraded 

(Oriental) 

Spanish American % Other - 1 Z 

9. Family Income Under $3,000: 65 % 

Service; Blue Collar 



I . PBDGRAM A ND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

2. Type: 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size: Vocational Basic Education 

2. S/ 1 Ratio; Vocational^ Basic Education 

3. Dlploma/Certlf Icate: None awarded. 

•: 4. Number of Vocational Offerings: ^ 



III. TEST DATA 



California Achievement Test 




Pre-Test Score 


Post-Test Score 


Reading 


5.9 


6.5 


Arithmetic 


5.3 


6.3 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 67 X Prior to Program not applicable Regular School % 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

5% return rate on follow-up questionnaire. 

10% eventually get a high ^school diploma. 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student: $ ^^0 2. Cost/Student Hour: 63.8c 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers; $7.039 
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CASE NUMBERS 15. 39 AND 40 



A. General Description 



These programs, centered in a large poverty community on the West Coast, 
are designed to provide psychological and social rehabilitation, as well as 
vocational education, to a student enrollment composed almost entirely of 
disadvantaged minority youth. 

Despite its size (almost 200,000 population) and once~robust past, the 
community is in serious social and economic decline, serving as a port of 
entry to the influx of poverty populations into th.e industrial areas of the 
far West. 

While there is a middle-class population in the area, the majority of the 
families are low Income, live in substandard or rundown housing, have a low 
level of vocational skill, and are ia^lated from the larger community. The 
unemployment rate in the area is double that of the county, and it is estimated 
that two-thirds of the youth that reach seventh grade will drop out before 
obtaining a high school diploma. Area industries are predominantly marginal 
businesses such as wrecking yards and junk dealers, small shops, and a large 
number of liquor stores, pool halls, etc. 

Cooperative vocational educational programming for the disadvantaged was 
introduced in 1966. However, in the course of program development, it was 
realized skill training alone would not meet the most critical needs of the 
disadvantaged students. The high degree of emotional and .cultural deprivation 
among a high percentage of the students made psychological and social rehabil- 
itation the fundamental goal of the program. In addition to skill training 
this vocational education program was used as a vehicle to meet these other 
needs • 



With the elimination of economic hardships being the first concern of the 
community, the curricula in the three high schools are weighted heavily toward 
employment and employability training. Of a total of 6,400 students in the 
last school year, 1,600 were in vocational or industrial arts programs. It is 
expected that over 2,000 students will be enrolled in these programs in the 
coming year. 

Another factor that contributes to the necessity for weighting the curri- 
cula toward employment related subjects is that many of the students need to 
work to remain in school and to help support their families. It is estimated 
that 70% of the boys and almost 50% of the girls in these schools need jobs, 
but are unemployed. 

The program offers training and work experience in a great number of voca- 
tional areas, the most innovative of -which appear to be the food services, 
distributive education, and the paramedical vocations. This report will con- 
centrate on these three areas to show the inter-relationships between these 
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and other segments of the total program* while observing the variations In. 
vocational programming in three seemingly unrelated fields. 



B. Student Characteristics 

The average student is Negro, whose father, if at home and employed, is an 
unskilled or semi-skilled laborer. He lives in what would be a slum by standards 
in that county, but, unlike an eastern slum., the residence would he a single 
family dwelling with a lawn and a degree of privacy. 

His neighbors are members of his own ethnic group, since there are few 
whites in the area and other minorities live in their own ghettos . He is a 
member of one of many youth, gangs which abound in the area. There is also a 
chance he comes from a broken home, as an estimated 30% of the high, school 
students are from broken homes. 

A recent pupil analysis developed by the school district listed these 
characteristics common among area youth: lack of self and community pride, 

aggressive defensiveness, sense of isolation, and self-defeating be^vlor. 

About 10% of the student population is classified as mentally retarded. At 
the time the analysis was made, almost 2,000 students of a total enrollment 
of 7,000 in target area schools were found to be in the lower quar tiles in 
I.Q. on the California Test of Hental Maturity CCTMM), in computed mental age/ 
grade placement, and in reading achievement scores. 

The need for vocational education in the district appears to be so great 
that some degree of screening and selection would seem to be justifiable. For 
enample, acceptance into the distributive education program appears to have 
great status, requiring a average, a record of good conduct, social skills, 
and successful completion of certain prerequisite coursea. On the other hand, 
acceptance into the food services program is based primarily on the existence 
of an opening, there being no screening of enrollees. Presently, the reputa- 
tion for these courses is so good that there are not enough openings available. 
School officials state that they categorically do not screen out potential 
enrollees in any courses. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

' A quantitative breakdown of staff assignments and percentage of time spent 
on the various phases of the program is difficult to determine, especially since 
many of the vocational and academic classes are continued in the evening and 
on weekends in the system's adult education program. Generally, vocational 
staff must have seven years of experience in their trade. Thus, a teacher with 
only a high school diploma could be certified. In the food service program, 
all of the teachers have from 8 to 12 years Industrial experience and several 
of them have bachelors degrees or are working toward bachelors degrees. For 
the paramedical courses, registered nurses with vocational certification are 
used. For distributive education, all teachers must have a bachelors degree 
in business education plus at least three years of teaching and two years of 
work experience. In summary, the teachers in this program are typical of the 
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average teacher in this state in terms of education and experience requirements. 

In staffing, unique aspects of the three programs Include: team teachlng- 

cotmselor teams of two persons, one male and one female, who have credentials 
in business, vocational education, and personnel administration. There are 
four such teams for an average enrollment of 120 students: two instructors 

hired specifically for the food services program are an ex-Navy cook and a home 
economist with cafeteria experience; the work experience portions of the para- 
medical courses are taught primarily in hospitals by certified hospital personnel. 
Teacher training in this program is given extensive support by the state through 
in-service training programs. Mote specifically, in the paramedical program, 
teachers received intensive pre-service and in-service training using hospital 
and school facilities. In the distributive education program, the teachers also 
received specialized training in retail sales and merchandizing. Teachers in 
the food services program do not receive additional specialized training, but 
were hired specifically for the program. One of the most unique features in this 
program is the requirement for teachers to work in industrial positions related 
to their specific curriculum area during the. summer. 

In reports submitted by vocational education Instructors and coordinators, 
there is a discrete criticism of the academic teachers for failure to under- 
stand the nature and purposes of vocational education, and. In certain cases, 
for making no effort to relate academic material to the vocational Interests of 
the students. This was especially true in the food services program where the 
teachers complained that the academic Instructors failed to recognize that the 
kitchen and cafeteria wprk were actual laboratory experiences. 

The vocational teachers themselves rate their courses, students, and pro- 
gj*g 3 S very high, limiting criticism to lack of facilities and equipment.. 

The regular school standards of conduct and performance apply to the voca- 
tional teachers, with perhaps the expeption of those in distributive education 
where the duties are broader and teachers are required to have unusual compe- 
tence in fields such as public relations. 

The teachers in this program are deeply involved in the community as well 
as in the affairs of the D. E. clubs. 

This program has had some staff recruitment problems because of its prox- 
imity to a riot-tom area. However, salaries are slightly higher and the pro- 
grams do appeal to the Interests of applicants. There is good ethnic mix in 
the staff. Starting salaries are $8,000 for the teachers in paramedical, $7,000 
in distributive education, and $6,100 in the food services program. 



D. Curriculian and Scheduling 

This is a two-year program divided into four semesters culminating in the 
award of a high school diploma. In some of the programs, like food services, 
the curriculum is weighted heavily toward academic work in the first and last 
semesters, while the paramedical concentrates on prerequisites before moving 
to the hospital setting in the last two semesters. 
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The most unique aspect of the curriculum is found in the food servic^ 
section, but also touches on distributive education. One of the schools h^ 
a complete food service facility operated by the students themselvM. It is 
a restaurant, kitchen and cafeteria, complete with its own purchasing and acc- 
ounting departments. Office duties are performed by students from the 
skills program, students in distributive education handle the busies aspects 
in their field, and students from other specialized courses participate idiere 

appropriate. 

The curriculum package for food services evolved from the FEAST tra inin g 
package (texts and manuals for students and teachers covering food 
units such as menus, recipes, etc.) developed by the Ford Foundation. The 
medical curricula is currently being developed. It will incorporate exemplary 
elements of the FEAST package. For distributive education, o^ of the texte 
used is Principles of Marketing. Merchandising. Managem^t . The work station 
concept based on actual work stations in industry is used. Audio-visual, per* 
ceptual, and learning machines are employed. Sales mathematics, persona 
grooming, and job attributes are stressed. 



The teacher-counselor teams are available four hours each day; the 
total teacher-counselor time available Is eight periods per day. In addition, 
a teacher is available for six hours each Saturday. 



The food services program has an enrollment of 96 students, half of whom 
are males. With the exception of one Spanish-speaking student, all are Negro. 

In the first semester, students meet one hour daily for Instruction in basic 
nutrition, menu and meal pl annin g, principles of food preparation, and orien- 
tation to the work stations. In the second semester, students meet two hours 
daily to become familiar with food preparation in quantity through participa- 
tion in operating the school snack bar, cafeteria, and the commercial kitchen. 

At this time, the student studies the skills required in each of the food 
service occupations, such as waitress, waiter, cook, fry cook and hostess. The 
first semester of the second year is devoted to job tra i n in g, occupational 
information, use of commercial equipment, work simplification, storage and re- 
ceiving. The final semester involves assignment to actual work experience of 
two hours or more per day for which credit is earned in addition to pay received 
from an employer. This Includes extended specialized training in a restaurant 
or commercial kitchen and work-study participation by serving the prepa^ng 
student breakfasts. Assignments and placements are made in accordance with 

achievement and ability. 

The paramedical course, with an enrollment of 300 in the day school and 
100 in the adult evening school, is divided into two parts. Nurses Aide I 
involves lecture, discussion, and demonstration with some laboratory work in 
first aid, safety, accident prevention and home care of the sick. The voca- 
tional part of the first semester (1 hour dally) leads to an American Red 
Cross home nursing certificate and the American Red Cross first aid certifi- 
cate. The second semester (two hours daily) introduces the prospective nurses 
aide or orderly to the organization of a hospital, providing laboratory ex- 
perience in caring for the hospitalized and convalescent patients and experience 

in planning patients' diets. 
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The second year serves either as a basis for further study and iuvesti** 
gation or as job entry training. Instruction is job oriented. The second 
semester is divided into four tracks to provide opportunities for both termi- 
nal and college-bound students in several areas of the profession. Work ex- 
perience is offered qualified students, most often to those in t h ei r second 
year. 



The academic part of instruction for nurses aides of the paramedical pro- 
fessions, is integrated with academic instruction offered students in the 
other vocational specialities . For example, the mathematics course is generally 
applied to practical occupational problems. Where possible, course work is 
related to actual work conditions that will be faced by an individual regard- 
less of specialty. The mathematics program for nurses aides is closely re- 
lated to that of home economics, with emphasis on such problems as purc h as i ng, 
payroll, taxes, and the preparation of receipts and stock requisitions, m 
much the same manner, the English course emphasizes co m mu n ications skills as 
they relate to employment and problem solving in general. 

As stated previously, the distributive education program is a s elec tive, 
prestige course for the more qualified and job ready student. To qualify, the 
junior or senior must have "a pleasing attitude," good attendance record, a 
better than average grade in citizenship, an overall grade average of "C** or 
above, and three letters of recommendation from faculty members. 

While the other vocational education students in this program fulfill 
their academic requirements through the "catch-all" courses like those describ- 
ed for nurses aides, there are special academic courses for the distributive 
education students. These include buying and selling goods, movement of goods 
and services from producer to consumer, controlling and directing business, 
a nd exploring various positions in the broad di^ribution field. 

According to official work sheets, approximately 85%. of the students 
were employed outside the school, and, quite possibly, the other 15% were em- 
ployed in the school. The hours worked varied from 52 per week for two of the 
students (employees of a local taco stand) to 15 for tra in ees in a local bank. 

The following are some observations and recommendations of the teachers: 

1. Since office production and food services have a direct relationship, 
some minor problems of communication and articulation were evident. 
This was later resolved. 

2. In the distributive education program, in addition to an increase in 
facilities and instructional supplies, there should he greater em- 
phasis on speakers from the business world and many enrichment acti- 
vities, the teachers express the need for more such activities. 

3. In the paramedical field, the need was expressed for a central coor- 
dinator or director In the district for carrying out the program. 

This, it was felt, would solve some of the problems of equipment, 
facilities, and space. 



4. 3ji the paramedical services again, it is felt that more flescible. 
scheduling is needed to give students maximum experience in the 
hospital; currently two hours is spent in the hospital and it is 
felt that three or four hours would be more desirable. 

5. In all three areas, the general feeling was that the class loads in 
the specialized fields should be reduced while there should be more 
in-service training for all teachers In the vocational programs as 
well as teachers in the related subjects. 



E. Adminls tr at ion 



program is administered by the school district, with, the ad'^^ce of 
community organization. In this state, the districts are;rasponsible for 
coordinating activities among the various school programs, and exercise close 
control over quality and effectiveness . Consequently , the key personnel in. 
these programs are the coordinators, situated at the district level, who are 
also on the guidance staff. Responsible to them, as well as to the principals 
of individual schools, are the teacher-coordinators who are directly involved 
^grith the students and employers • The individual vocational segments of the 
program are variably funded, then coordinated into a single program <mtity 
by the school district office. 



F. Impact of the Program 

At the time of the study, placement statistics were not available for 
the three program areas of distributive education, food service, and para- 
medical. However, the administration reported that there is no problem in 
placing a qualified graduate in any of the three fields, because of \± b . high 
demand for these skills. Statistics available on the food services program 
indicated 95Z were placed in training— related jobs upon completion, \)hile the 
balance entered the armed services or married. A majority of the graduates 
stated they wotad continue training in food service management; A number said 
they would, and approximately 60% actually are advancing to junior college and 

college . 

The dropout rate for the food services program in the 1967-68 academic 
year was 10%, with those leaving to marry or accept full-time work. 

Pre and post-tests administered to the twelfth grade students Iil the food 
services showed Inconclusive results. The post-test scores were fracttionally 
lower on the average than the pre-test scores, which was partly explained by 
unfavorable circumstances in the administration of post-tests and th€i unavail- 
ability «x)f many pre-test scores. An indication of progress is in grade aver- 
ages of the students \diich were 1.9 in the tenth, grade and 2.1 in th€i eleventh. 

and twelfth grades. 

The programs have generated a high degree of Interest and participation 
in the community. In recruiting for the three programs, letters were sent to 



all parents y notifying them of the opportunities available. 

Employed response to the programs is excellent. Several hundred employ- 
ers in the county have responded with jobs, work experience stations, and 
service on various active advisory committees. The advisory c^^tjee on 
distributive education is especially excellent, with a large blue ribbon com- 
mittee and affiliation with a national organization. 

Baployers cooperated in a formal gradtog program that checked a student's 
progress and they had regular consultation with guidance 

indication of Impact is the anticipated 25% increase in program ewollment in 
the next school year. An aggressive development staff is organizing community 
support for additional funds and expansion of the program. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

On-site visits and enthusiastic reports, not necessarily based on q^ti- 
tative information, indicate that this program is highly successful.^ This is 
a prime example of vocational training of a so-called 'special needs gro^ 
in a regular program, the philosophy being that everybody has special needs 

that can be met in a regular program. 



In addition to being over-subscribed, it provides needed paid jobs to many 
students while in school; the necessary guidnace to develop initiative, pride, 
and ambition; and experience and placement in the spectrum of an occupation 
leading to college and professional status. 

The development of academic curricula that have relevance to several voca- 
tional fields reflects an ability to "make do" with few teachers and large 
classes in the face of great demand for such academic courses. Many students 
outside the program also elect these courses. 



The most tangible evidence of success is in the operation of the food 
service facility. An on-site inspection Indicates that this facility is a 
special point of pride and psychological benefit to the student^. The food 
service operation and morale are reported to be outstanding, ^e busdtoess 
practices are efficient and consistently sound in terms of cost accounting and 

productivity . 



As a final note, much of the success of this: program can be attributed to 
the continuing technical and financial assistance of a sound and sympathetic 
state Office of Education. 



H. Oomments 



In the interest of encouraging the 
programs for the severely disadvantaged 
generate more data and detailed reports 
upational programming, and methodology, 
needed. 



development and operation of similar 
on a mass basis, this program should 
of successful teaching techniques, occ 
Above all, an evaluation mechanism is 





In view of the extreme pressure on program staff at this time. It may be 
unfair to recommend the addition of other functions and duties to the program. 
However, an ideal situation would Include the addition of a follow-up program 
and services for the early dropouts and graduates with continuing problems. 

Brief charts summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Numbers 15, 39, and 40 follow. Number 15 is the food se^ice program, 
39 is the paramedical program, and 40 is the distributive education program. 
The test data for the three prograias are judged to be unreliable. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 15 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

\ 

1. Location: West: Large City Suburban 



3. Kind of School : Comprehensive 

5. Enrollment : 96 I Males 50 ^ Females 50 ^ 

7. Race/Ethnic: White % Negro 99 % 

8. Average Academic Retardation: 2 y ears 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



2. Type: Vocational Education 

4. Age of Program: Over 2 ypAra — 

6. Average Age: 17-18 Grades, n-12 

Spanish American l % Other % 

9.- Family Income Under $3,000: 20 % 

Blue Collar; Service . 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size: Vocational Basic Education _35 

2. s/I Ratio: Vocational Basic Education 

3. Diploma/Certificate: Regular High School Diploma 

4.. Number of Vocational Offerings: Food Services Progrm 



III. TEST DATA 





Pre 


( 

-Test 

SAT 


Post 

SAT 


-Test 

(SERD) 




Reading 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


8.4 


8.4 


12 


12 


N 


19 


17 


19 


17 


Score 


7.1 


6.9 


6.9 


6.5 



IV. DROPOUT/ FOLLOW-UP DATA 



1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 10 % Prior to Program 46__% Regular School .,2i_% 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

95% placed on training related jobs. 

60% pursuing some post-graduate training. 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student : Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6.100 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 39 



■ I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHABACTERISTICS 



1. Vest? Large City Suburban 

3. Kind of School i Comprehensive 

5. Enrollment : 200 ; Males JL0% Females J0_% 

7 . Race/Ethnic: White 21 % Negro 

8* Average Academic Retardation: 2 years 



2. Type: V^oar^nna^ Rdnratino^- 

4, Age of Program: Over two years 
6. Average Age: 16-17 Grades 11-12 _ 
Spanish American 30% Other % 



9,. Family Income Under $3,000: 40 ^ 



XO. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: Blue Collar; Servi ce, 



1. Class Size: Vocational 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 



II, INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 
24 Basic Education 



35 



Basic Education 



3. Diploma/Certificate: Regular H igh School Diploma 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: Paramedical PrograaL 



III. TEST DATA 





Pre-Test 


Post-Test 






SAT 


SA1 


<SERD) 




Reading 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


9.1 


9.1 


12 


12 


N 


13 


12 


13 


12 


Score 


7.9 


8.4 


7.5 


8.2 



IV, DROPOUT/ FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 Prior to Program _46_* 



Regular School 23 



2. Follow-Up Data: 

Not Available 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student: $ 667. 0O_ 2- Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6, . 1Q Q — 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 40 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location: West: Large City Subu rban 

3. Kind of School: Comprehensive 

5. Enrollment : 111 ; Males go % Females SQ% 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 8 % Negro 83 % 

8 Average Academic Retardation: 2 y ears 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



2. Type : Vocatlonal Education 

4. Age of Program: Over two years _ 

6. Average Age: 16~17 Grades 11-12 

Spanish American Z Other ^.9 % 

9. Family Income Under $3tOOO: 20 % 

Service 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size: Vocational 24 Basic Education 

2. S/l Ratio; Vocational Basic Education 

3. Diploma/Certificate: Regular High School Diploma 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: Distributive Education Program 



III. TEST DATA 





Pre-Test 


Post-Test 






SAT 


SA1 


(SERB) 




Reading 


: Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


8.9 


8.9 


12 


12 


N 


17 


9 


17 


9 


Score 


7.5 


7.4 


6.7 


6.7 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 



1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 1 X Prior to Program 46 I Regular School 21^ 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

Not Available 

V. ' COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost /Student : $ SQ9.nn 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6 ^ IQQ 
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CASE NUMBER 16 



A. General Description 

This program was deslgnad specifically for ninth graders of a suburban 
junior high school near a large northeastern city, who have experienced dif- 
f i culty with the acadeialc curriculum^ but tiave demonstrated Interest In woric 
experience. This was believed to be the only pre-vocational work study 
program offered in a junior high school. 

The 36 boys and seven girls in the program were recruited from the 
eighth grade classes of the junior high school. A team teaching approach 
used in the program attempted to integrate academic courses and values into 
the practical work training and experience that are understandable and 
attractive to the students. 

Emphasis was placed on curriculum enrichment, with such projects as 
field trips, guest speakers, social activities, and publication of the first 
school newspaper. 

Bather than casting a ninth grader into a particular vocation or pattern, 
the program was conceived to assist the non”'academic student in relating his 
personal interest to an academic curriculum and, thereby, enhance his chances 
and motivation, for remaining in high school. 



B. Student Characteristics 

The 36 boys and seven girls identified as potential dropouts and invited 
to enroll in the program were ready to enter the ninth grade at their junior 
high school. Their demographic and socio-economic characteristics reflect 
those of the 685 regular students and the community served by the school. 

Only one student Is known to be from a welfare family; eight are Negroes. 

The majority of the students are from lower middle-class families. The 
parents of the students in this program are primarily service and blue collar 
workers, while parents of students in the regular school program are evenly 
distributed between blue collar, service, and white collar. Student I.Q.’s 
are somewhat below average, but five have l.Q.*s below 75. The students, on 
the average, read and do arithmetic on a fifth grade level. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The faculty and staff are drawn from the regular schools. The regular 
staff includes five "team" teachers, one guidance counselor, one para- 
professional, a secretary, and non-professional consultants. One of the 
teachers served as project coordinator. Four teachers assisted on special 
projects in art, business education, and industrial arts. 

Here are some brief profiles of the personnel involved: 

—the English teacher Is a former airline stewardess with four years of 
experience and a BA from a university with education courses. 







—the chalnsan of the math department has a BS In mechanical engineering > 
an MS in physical education, one year of college teaching experience, 
four years as a private school teacher of math and science, and two 
years at the present job. 

—the social studies chairman has eight years teaching experience and a 
BS in education. 

— the chairman of industrial arts has 25 years teaching experience and a 
BS in Industrial Arts. He is completing a thesis for an MA degree. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

The program covers a full school day, with classwork in the morning and 
work experience in the afternoon. In general, the program includes both in- 
dividual and small group instruction, as well as cultural and curriculum 
enrichment projects. 

The academic classes are limited to groups of about 10, under the general 
categories of math, social studies, and English. However, the team teaching 
approach is used to relate the traditional course work to the practical or 
OYeryday experiences in which the students are interested. Multi— media mater- 
ials are used extensively. For example, math is related to work experience, 
filling out income tax forms, etc. The communications arts are related to job 
search, employer relations, and basic social skills. The vocational part of 
the curriculum is limited to general shops, drafting, and home economics. 

Work experience is obtained in a variety of settings Including a hospital, 
dental office, department store, restaurant, bakeshop, snack bar, and the 
school library. The facilities used in the operation of the program Include 
a me t a l shop, a wood shop, a mechanical drawing room, a library, and three 
regular classrooms. 

Curricula guidelines for reading include: 

The general objectives for reading Involve promotion of word-con- 
sciousness as a means toward broadening working and recognition 
vocabulary and improving spelling, vocabulary building through ex- 
amination of words In context, development of skills that aid In 
reading comprehension. Increased understanding of varied purposes 
of writers, and Increased appreciation for various types of 
literature . 

The basic approach Involves careful previewing and follow-up of 
independent reading assignments to stimulate and maintain Interest 
and to aid in and evaluate comprehension, frequent oral reading em- 
ployed to stimulate interest and to insure careful consideration of 
the 1 npaTl^T^g and pronunciation of new words and determine particular 
reading levels. 

Newspapers and magazines should be used to provide a means of 
relating reading to practical experience and of correlating English 
assignments with such subjects as civics and industrial arts. 
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Adapted versions of literary classics should not be overlooked In 
the Important attempts to encourage and develop reading beyond the 
strictly practical sphere. 



£. Administration 



The program is administered as a special project within the framework 
of the regular junior high school. The coordinator reports directly to the 
principal. Faculty assigned to the coordinator consists of those who expressed 
a special interest in the program. 

The para-prof esslonal serves as a "teacher’s aide" and reports to the 
coordinator. 



F. Impact of the Program 

Although the ultimate success of the program in carrying out its goals 
will be judged by its impact on the students several years hence, the opera- 
tion of the program has progressed according to plan. Uniquely situated in 
a junior high school, the project cannot be evaluated as a vocational educa- 
tion program per se . There is also some question of whether this program is 
to be classified as "pre-vocatlonal" or as a special effort toward motivation 
and enrichment for under-achievers. 

Dropout statistics emanating from this program are irrelevant, since 
this age group is subject to compulsory school laws. Job placement figures, 
while indicating success in finding experience opportunities for the students, 
cannot be defined as job placements or as a part of vocational preparation. 
Bather than treating a serious problem, this program attempts to anticipate 
a possible problem and take preventive measures. It could be said that the 
students identified and recruited for the program were potential dropouts and 
may one day join the ranks of the unemployed and the poverty population. 

The criteria then, on which the impact of this program could be deter- 
mined was in the reactions and attitudes of the students themselves. Indica- 
tions are that enthusiasm for this kind of program among the students involved 
was very high. Students we interviewed showed a liking for the program and a 
desire to remain in the program. Three of the students who vent on to senior 
high school demanded that their afternoon work experience program be continued, 
and the request was granted. 

As stated before, the real proof of success in this program will be in 
the attitudes and achievements of the students as they move on through higher 
grades . 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

In considering the critical problems posed in this study, it is tempting 
to call this project a "luxury." The students are neither dropouts nor from 
poverty homes. This is not a criticism, necessarily, since the community 
served by the program is almost entirely middle— class . 
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The vork'-experlence phase vas designed to acquaint all the students with 
work environment, rather than training for a specific skilled vocation. This 
is good in that the work-experience does serve to polarize the student in a 
particular vocational choice at an early age, but does provide an opportunity 
to test skills and vocational preferences. 

Much test data was obtained in the course of the program (results of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test-Elementary Battery are in the Summary Data Chart 
at the end of this case) but, the tests showed no significant gains. 

The enrichment program and the team teaching approach appear to be 
imaginative. These contributed to making the educational experience inter- 
esting and related to the lives and ambitions of the students. At every 
opportunity, academic content was related to preparation for work, for self- 
reliance » and for taking a place in society. However, there are more than 
several definitions of what educational programming should be that encompass 
these techniques. 

The small classes, the individual attention, the enthusiasm on the part 
of both students and teachers, and the involvement of business and the com- 
munity added imi c b to the value of this experience. 

In summary, it is feasible to provide work-study experience to this 
age group. 



H. Comments 

A meaningful evaluation of the program, as presently conceived, can be 
made only after these students enter high school and plans should be made for 
such a follow-through study. One meeting for parents of these students was 
carefully planned during the last academic year, but only one out of 70 par- 
ents attended. The program could be improved through home visits, axid other, 
more effective, contacts with the parents. 

A brief chart s iitimurrizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Humber 16 follows. 
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SUMMAKY DATA: CASE NUMBER 16 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. location: Northeastern City - Suburban 

3. Kind of School: Comprehensive 

5. Enrollment : 43 ; Males 84 % Females 16% 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 80% Negro 20% 

8. Average Academic Retardation: years 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



2. Type: Pre-vocatlonal — _ 

4. Age of Program: 1-2 years 

6. Average Age: ____ Grades 9 

Spanish American % Other % 

9, Family Income Under $3,000: % 

Service: Blue Collar ^ 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size: Vocational IQ Basic Education ^Q 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 10/ 1 Basic Education _10/1 

3. Diploma/Certificate: 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: Pre-Voc . (general shops, drafting & home economics) 



III. TEST DATA 





Metropolitan Achievement Test 


SAT(SERD) 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Pre-Test 


Past-Test 


Grade or Date 


9/67 


9/68 


9/67 


9/68 


9 


9 


N 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


Score 


5.4 


5.8 


5.4 


5.8 


5.6 


5.3 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 



1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 X Prior to Program % Regular School 

2. Follow-Up Data: 



V. COST DATA 

1. Anniial Cost/Student: $ 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 





CASE NUMBER 19 



A. General Description 

The Work Opportunity Center of a large city in the Upper Midwest has, 
since September 1966, attempted to serve the specialized needs of students 
who find it difficult to succeed in established secondary educational pro- 
grams. The announced purpose of the program is to provide whatever service a 
youth between the ages of 16 and 21 may need to become self-reliant in the 
cosmninity. These services include vocational training, vocational guidance 
and counseling, work experience, testing, work attitude orientation, basic 
education, job development, placement, and follow-up. The program is sup- 
ported by a variety of outreach services in cooperation with indigenous ad~ 
visory groups, the Department of Welfare, the courts, the public school 
system, and other agencies. 

As originally designed, the program emphasizes individualized service 
and short-term results while experimenting with certain adjustments in the 
more traditional practices in secondary education in order to attract and 
retain hard-core youth. Accordingly, the facility is located in a "non- 
school" type building in the center of the depressed area. The program is 
non-graded, emphasis is placed on success of the individual, there is an 
open attitude toward dress and bdiavior (there is an area set aside for 
smokers), hours are flexible, and non-attendance is tolerated as well as 

treated . 

An attempt is made to relate skill training and on-the-job experience 
to the job market. Therefore, this part of the curriculum is flexible with 
courses in specialized skills added or dropped as the situation demands. 

The program is open to any city youth not enrolled in high school. 

Again, since the program is tailored to Individual needs and rate of progress, 
enrollment at a given time varies between 250 and 300 students. From 12 to 
18 students enter the program each week, and an estimated 1,000 students 
are served by the program during a 12-month period. 



B. Student Characteristics 



Although there is a school system regulation against racial classifica- 
tion of students, it is estimated that 18% of the program enrollees are Negro, 
which is a relatively high ratio for a community with a small minority popula- 
tion. However, there is a lack of proportionate enrollment of American Indian 
students, although American Indians represent a sizable poverty community in 

this city. 

If generalizations can be drawn from a recent sampling. Indications are 
that most of the students have limited, short-term educational objectives. 

The same sampling showed most enrollees are early high school dropouts with 
an average of 6.4 earned credits. Most enrollees have changed homes at least 
three times and schools five times, with some changing as many as 12 times. 
Almost half the enrollees sampled came from broken homes or were living with 
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relatives other than their parents. The Otis I.Q. scores range between. 61 
and 121. 

During the 1967-68 school year, 12% of the enrollees were employed full- 
time and 27% were employed part-time. Significantly, 25% of the mlnori.ty 
group members In. the sample withdrew from the program before completion. 

Reasons for withdrawal from the program, in order, were: lack of Inter- 

est, placed on job, non-attendance, marriage, military service, and leaving 
town. 



In May 1968, 40% of the enrollment was female and 60% male. A total of 
14 girls were pregnant, five of the 254 enrollees had been expelled from other 
high schools, 71 were court appointed, 35 had criminal records, and 150 were 
classed as "delinquents” because of non-attendance at other schools. Some 
55% of the enrollees were from families with incomes of less than $3 ,.000 per 
year. Over 40% required medical attention, while It is estimated that 10% 
had severe emotional problems. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The program employs 51 professional and ancillary people. Including three 
counselors, five social workers, a nurse, a psychologist, a curriculum devel- 
opment specialist, and four project specialists. 

The project includes an accelerated in-service training program for 
faculty. Meetings are held twice each week to discuss and. investigate teach- 
ing strategies, research findings, and special problems peculiar to the pro- 
ject. All faculty members are certified and their median salary is $11,000 
per year, which includes summer. 

In general, effort has been directed toward creation of an enviromnent 
of flexible experimentation to encourage development of new methods and new 
curriculum to reach reluctant learners • The teachers are selected for the 
program through an internal screening process. Since higher pay and addition- 
al status are offered by the program, it is especially attractive to the more 
ambitious teachers. The regular school system has made all teachers available 
for recruitment into this program. Therefore, the program has sought to obtain 
the best. 

Among the criteria used are peer attitude evaluations of teacher candi- 
dates and Intangibles, such as the attitudes expressed by the teachers 
themselves. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

In this climate, it is difficult to differentiate between curriculum and 
service, since the problematic nature of the enrollees makes the two inter- 
related. Therefore, in a presentation of a laundry list of course work in 
this metropolitan center, it must be remembered that emphasis and degree of 
intensity for each course of skilled training and developmental work will vary 





from student to student. In general, then, course work can be divided beween 
some 20 skill training categories or vocations, developmental work in riding, 
arithmetic, communication skills, social studies, individualized academic 
courses, and follow-through training services. 



Some of the departures from established curriculum attempted by the pro- 

Httm include increased emphasis on events and ^ 

side the classroom, including field trips to plays and exhibits, restaurants, 
and other work stations. In several skilled training areas, an incentive sys- 
tem has been developed utilizing rating sheets, awards of merit, point systems. 



etc. 



There seems to be divided opinion as to the relative merits of group 
teaching as opposed to individualized attention. Some research material in- 
dicates that students experience greater success or progress in the group sit 
nation, because of shared experience and inter-personal group dynamics. 
However, the low student /instructor ratio is the major variable. 



As stated previously, the schedules are flexible in accordance with the 
needs of individual enrollees. Most of the students (70%) prefer their course 
work in daylight hours. The program has continued through the summer and the 
staff considers the retention rate of 54% to be unusually high. The details 
are vague, but there are provisions in certain cases, where credits earned 
in the program can be applied toward a diploma through the transfer of credits 
to an established secondary school. 



There are no real innovations in the program. Rather, the strength of the 
program seems to lie in doing a more comprehensive job with conventional tech- 
niques in a low student-teacher ratio situation (6:1). At the same time, aU 
necessary equipment is available and fully utilized in the classroom. It in- 
cludes tape recorders, video tapes, language laboratories, and other equipment. 

A large number of texts are available in almost every classroom, but the 
teaching is not geared to any one test. The teachers select the reading 
material according to individual interests and abilities. 



E. Administration and Funding 

The program is funded by the public school system as a project of the 
local community action agency and the U. S. Office of Education. The program 
has a full-time project director and project staff. 



F. Impact of Program 



While many aspects of the program operation are commendable, there is an 
aura of "pilot project” and ’’experiment” about it that has given it a dubious 
distinction in the community. The program has been well-received and pub- 
licized, but as something for "the other people, which is rejected in t e 
recruitment problems of the project. While the project does have outreach 
aspects and cooperative arrangements with other agencies, lAe only effective 
recruitment seems to be done by the students themselves. s ® 

ferral accounts for almost 70% of the enrollment. This image of the project 



also seems to be reflected in the attitude of the students. A sampling showed 
that a large majority had little regard for their abilities and recognized 
that their futures were limited. 

The vocations for which skill training is offered at the center are in 
line with the needs of the local job market, yet they reflect the limited op- 
portunities that the community is willing to provide the enrollees. The con- 
clusion is that such a program, for all of its good intentions and positive 
aspects, performs a limited service of limited impact. 

Primarily, it attracts enrollees who had accepted failure, but are moti- 
vated to work in a field that requires minimal skills . The criterion for com- 
pletion of the course as reflected in the dropout studies, is "skill readi- 
ness" as opposed to academic readiness or achievement that prepares a youth 
for a lifetime of self-reliance and citizenship. 

The problem is further intensified in this city because it is an indus- 
trial area with a high skill, high income job market. While providing the 
community with entry level applicants for certain minimal-skill jobs, pro- 
jects like these are doing little to bring the disadvantaged into the greater 
job market and the general community. 

There are many reports on the learning experience of the staff and a few 
on the learning experience of the students. In an effort to check progress in 
academic achievement through the program, post-tests, comparable to pre-tests 
made before the program began, were administered. 

Comparability in the two tests given in a period spanning more than 
three years, was achieyed among 28 students. The average school grade of the 
students given the pre-test was 8.1. The average post- test grade was 11.2 
in the reading test. The pre-test average score was 5.7 and the post-test 
score was 8.8, indicating that the students remained three years academically 
retarded, but did progress almost three grade levels. 

Comparison of pre and post-tests in arithmetic showed less positive 
results. The pre-test average grade year was 7.9; the post-test average was 
11.2. The pre-test average score was 6.4, but the post-test, administered by 
the study, was only 6.6. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

The program definitely serves dropouts, since being a dropout is a quali- 
fication for enrollment with a high percentage of the students economically 
disadvantaged with special problems. 

The only weakness of this particular project lies in the basic conceptual 
development of the program rather than at the teaching level where a high 
degree of competence and ingenuity are shown. As the program is operating , 
the enrollees are "dropping in" with a low level of expectation and soon drop 
out without having raised that level of expectation. It will be interesting 
to see what becomes of these short-term, skill- trained graduates as the job 
market becomes even more sophisticated. 








In general, we can say that the goals that are being 
by the community and the project are being carried out in 
by a competent staff* However, it is these goals and the 
them that are open to question. 



set for the program 
a competent manner 
attitudes behind 



H. Comments 



This community needs to take a fresh look at its work experience program 
in terms of the real opportunity it provides the disadvantaged individual, as 
opposed to serving the short-term skill needs of the community. The outreach 
effort should be expanded to embrace a greater number of those who are not 
motivated to enroll on their own volition. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 19 follows. 






SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 19 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location: Midwestern: Large City 

3. Kind of School: Full vocational education 

250- 

5. Enrollment : 300 ; Males 60 % Females 40% 

7 . Race/Ethnic: White 79 % Negro 18% 



2. Type: Vocational Education 



4. Age of Program: over _ 2 years. 

6. Average Age: 16-21 Grades. 9-12 

Spanish American % Other 3% 



8. Average Academic Retardation: 3 y ears 9.. Family Income Under $3,000: 

t ' 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: Blue Collar 



55% 



1. Class Size: Vocational __ 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational _ 

3. Dlploma/Certlficate: Regular High School Diploma 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

Basic Education 

Basic Education 



6-1 



6-1 



4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 20 



III. TEST DATA 





Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Test Used 


Grade 


N 


Score 


^Test Used 


Grade 


u 


score 


Reading 


GSGO 


8.1 


28 


5.7 


GSGO 

SAT(SERD) 


11.2 

11.2 


28. 

•28 


8.8 

7.3 


Arithmetic 


UNK. 


8.0 


28 


6.4 1 


SAT(SERD) 


11.2 


28 1 


6.6 



1. Dropout 'Rate : 1967-68 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 
X Prior to Program 



Regular School % 



2. Follow-Up Data: 

12% were employed full-time; 

27% were employed part-time In training related jobs. 



V. ■ COST DATA 



1. Annual Cost /Student: 



2. Cost /Student Hour: 



3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ ll,QQfl, 
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CASE NUMBER 25 



A. General Description 

This project, located in a suburban community on the northeast coast, 
represents an effort to encourage dropouts and potential dropouts to prepare 
for high school equivalency and employment with the aid of intensive counsel- 
ing and remediation. 

Dropouts were actively sought for enrollment by regular school counsel- 
ors, but, as it worked out, enrollment consisted predominantly of those 
classified as "potential dropouts." 

Enrollment varies from 30-60 students at a given time. Classes are con- 
ducted after regular school hours. Since this program is an adjunct of the 
regular school curriculum, admission is voluntary and a regular high school 
program is offered in addition to a certificate of completion. 

When the school opened in September 1967, 400 potential enrollees were 
identified, 200 of whom were contacted. Of these, 132 were Interviewed and 
94 attended one or more class sessions. 

Thus, students often use the program to go to a job, then drop. However, 
job placement services are provided. Those students Interested in Immediate 
employment are referred to the State Employment Service, the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Veterans Administration. 



B, Student Characteristics 

The student body is considered representative of a cross section of 
dropouts and potential dropouts, ages 16-21, in the area. Of the 135 students 
who attended one or more classes during the 1967-68 school year, 60% were 
male, and 40% were female; 12% were Negro, and a few were Spanish-speaking, 
three of whom spoke little or no English. 

The students are predominantly at the tenth and eleventh grade levels, 
with the average student retarded three years academically. It is estimated 
that one-half of the student body come from poverty homes. The students re- 
presented a variety of problems including pregnancy, criminal and narcotics 
records, and expulsion from other schools. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

Faculty members are employed full-time in other areas of the school 
system and paid on an hourly scale computed on the basis of their regular 
salary. Average annual salary faculty members is $7,000 per year. 

With the opportunity to earn over and above the regular salary through 
teaching in this extra-hours program, the director has the opportunity to 
select some of the best faculty members. 



In addition, the nearly 1:1 student-teacher ratio provides the more 
dedicated and imaginative teachers in the system an opportunity to key their 
efforts more closely to the needs of the individual students . 

There were no qualified opinions made as to the relationship of effec- 
tiveness to the extra hours put in by the teachers, although it is felt that 
the extra hours do not adversely affect the more dynamic and ambitious teachers. 

Teachers are hired in accordance with state requirements which include a 
bachelors degree with approved courses from a recognized college or university. 
In addition, all specialized teachers must have experience in their special 
field. All candidates must pass written, oral, and medical examinations 
given by the state board of examiners. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

This special school Is operated in the late afternoon and evening after 
regular school hours . While the academic and vocational content cannot be 
distinguished from the vocational school, the difference lies in structure 
and operation. The program is highly individualized, geared to the specific 
needs of individual enrollees. For example, babysitting services are arranged 
and one student has been allowed to bring her child to class. A special 
class in English was developed for three Spanish-speaking enrollees . The 
atmosphere is informal. The students are treated as adults. They are al- 
lowed to dress as they wish and have full use of the smoking lounge and 
other adult facilities. This freedom resulted in self-imposed constraints 
on behavior. 

Vocational classes are conducted in auto mechanics, data processing, 
typing, shorthand, electricity, graphic arts, and woodworking. In addition, 
group lectures and sessions are conducted on such topics as attitudes toward 
employment, social responsibility, marriage, and personal health. Films and 
other communications aids were used. 

As a part of the effort to make the program "non-school” and comfortable 
for the enrollees, no achievement or Intelligence tests are administered, so 

these data are not available for evaluation. 

In the formal sturcture, vocational classes have a student-teacher ratio 
of 5 to 1, while the ratio in the academic program is 2 to 1. However, with 
a shifting enrollment, actual ratios are lower. Since the low student-teacher 
ratio is keyed to the needs of Individual students, the multi-text approach is 
used in carrying out this project. In addition, advanced supplemental and 
enrichment materials are used, including the SRA reading and math programs, 
and the Sullivan Series for remediation. 



£. Administration 



This program operates as an adjunct of an established vocational school 
with the assistance of Title III ESEA funds. The per-pupll cost of the pro- 
gram is estimated to be $350 per year, but the personalized teaching-counseling 



situation and part-time nature of the project brings the cost per student hour 
near $10. (The regular high school costs in the district are approximately 
$1,000 per year per student.) 



F. Impact of the Program 

School authorities consider the program highly successful, and plans are 
being made to continue the special school after federal funds expire. 

The most striking achievement of the program is in the number of perman- 
ent work placements. These placements totaled 37 out of an average student 
population of 60. The project claims to have assisted most of the students 
in returning to regular curriculum, passing high school equivalency tests or 
adjusting their attitudes with regard to academic achievement. Instructors 
said that the stated goal of most enrollees was to receive a diploma. 

The informal nature of the program limiiLed the collection of data. How- 
ever, indications are that the dropout rate is approximately 35%. A major 
factor in this rate is the fact that students, once they get jobs, leave the 

program. 

On the research side, the most interesting development was the emergence 
of a need for more structure in the program. This is apparently desired by 
the enrollees. With the absence of constraint, students either begin to de- 
mand structure and/or impose their own. In this case, the structure they 
imposed was positive, e.g,, adult-type behavior. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

Since this program borders on being a highly personalized, tutorial arm 
of an established vocational school, it again proves the effectiveness of 
close personal services in dealing with the problems of potential dropouts 
and disadvantaged youth. While records and other means of measuring the 
progress and effectiveness of the program are lacking, it is apparent that 
the program is carried out with dedication and achieved results, perhaps 
because the informal situation and low student-teacher ratio gives the faculty 
an opportunity to perform under ideal circumstances. At the same time, this 
program opens the question of whether or not the results achieved would have 
been equalled by the regular school program through the provision of more 
personalized services. 

In a sense, the results justify the cost, but in future planning the 
program will have to face up to fiscal realities. The opportunity to expend 
almost $10 per student hour in a public program is extremely fortunate. How- 
ever, it must be recognized, realistically, that this cannot go on forever, 
and that such a costly program cannot be expanded on the present basis to 
serve a larger number of disadvantaged. 
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H. Comments 



While the results of this program are commendable, a way must be found 
to achieve the same results at a reduced cost so that the program can con- 
tinue and be expanded to serve additional students. This will require culti- 
vation of teaching and counseling techniques to incrwse 
ness. The informal nature of the program must be modified to 
some information on achievement, progress, and effectiveness can be collected. 
Currently, such information is not available. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 25 follows. 




SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 25. 



> I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

1. ?.Qgatlon! Northeast; Large Clty ^ubur^^ 2. Typp« Work»Study. Vocational Education 

3. Kind of grhftnl * rr>fflprpV»P.n«-tve w/7oc. Tralnto . Age of Program: 7 mns . ~ 1 ye a r 

5, Enrollment; 135 ; Males Females 6. Average Age:i6=2i. -10=12 

7. Race/Ethnic; White 85% Negro 12% Spanish American 2_% Other % 

8. Average Academic Retardation :_j_jyears 9.. Family Income Under $3,000: _S0.% 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Hous ehold ; Unemployed 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 



1. Class Si 2 e; Vocational 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 



Basic Education 
^slc Education 




III. TEST DATA 



Not available 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 35» Prior to Program X 



Regular School 



2. Follow-Up Data: 



Not available 



.M 



V. COST DATA 



1. Annual Cost/Student: $350 



2. Cost/ Student Hour; $10.00 



3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6,60 0, 



% 
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CASE NUMBERS 34 and 35 



Case Numbers 34 and 35 are two vocational schools selected for stud^ 
from a large number of such schools in a major metropolitan area on the eastern 
seaboard* These particular schools were selected because of the nature of the 
population they serve, their location In the deteriorated central clty^ a 
general reputation for quality programs, and an "open door" to the disadvantaged. 
Case Number 34 Is a girl's vocational school and 35 Is a boy's school. 

These two vocational high schools are regular, traditional large inner-city 
schools. They aim at social, economic, cultural, and physical developaent . 
Terminal courses are offered which prepare for occupations In the Industrial 
and commercial fields and in the service trades. 

Each of these programs has been In existence for more than two years and 
is part of a vocational high school system. The system defines the curriculum 
and class schedule. These two vocational high schools conduct classes six 
hours per day. Three hours are devoted to the practical work of the vocational 
subject selected by the student. The remainder of the day Is devoted to 
mathematics; science and other related subjects; and English, social studies, 
health education or music. 

The schools offer certificates to students with satisfactory citizenship, 
but who have not satisfactorily completed a prescribed vocational curriculum, 
a city vocational diploma for those who satisfactorily complete the course, 
specialized diplomas for completion of particular areas of study and two 
types of regular high school diplomas. The vocational-industrial dlplcHoa, 
which Is of particular Interest here, requires completion- of units in English, 
social studies, science, mathematics, health education, physical education, 
music appreciation and art, in addition to a three-year sequence in Industrial 
subjects . 

Within the constraints of general regulation by the system, each school 
makes adaptations and adjustments for Its particular needs or goals. 



CASE NUMBER 34 



A. General Description 

This Is a vocational high school for girls with an enrollment of 1,1G0 
pupils. The school is presently in a period of transition from the traditional 
concept of a trade school to a more progressive concept of a vocational educa- 
tion school. This stage Is seen as a part of a larger transition to the 
ultimate goal of a comprehensive high school. In other words, the long range 
objective is to serve the needs of the students by providing skilled trade courses 
within the framework of a comprehensive high school academic curriculum. In 
this evaluation, attention was focused on health careers. 



B. Student Characteristics 



This school draws its pupil population from the entire city. The student 
population is comprised of 62% Negro, 36% Spanish-speaking, and 2% w 
Predominant enrollment is in the health careers program. This is generally 
attributed to the belief on the part of the students that there is no color 
barrier to employment in this field. Of the total enrollment, 97% of t e 
students can be classified as disadvantaged; not less than 65% come from 
families with less than $3,000 per year income. In addition to the economic 
disadvantage, there is substantial disadvantage in culture and language. 

The screening process for enrollment does eliminate the mentally retarded, 
but in all other ways, the school is recognized as having an open enrollment 
policy. It accepts students expelled from other schools, court referrals, 
and students with criminal records. 



C. Pacultv and Staff 

The faculty is composed of teachers employed by the total school 
system. As such, salary scales conform to the scale for that city starting 
salaries of $6,600 per year, with annual increments to $11,000 at the end of 
ten year's service. As part of a total system, teachers are not recruited 
specifically for this program nor are they given special training. 

The total staff for this school is composed of approximately 93 Individuals, 
81 of whom are teachers. These include 43 vocational teachers, 15 teachers of 
related subjects, and 21 academic teachers. In addition, the staff includes 
two education and vocational counselors and one health counselor. Two full-time 
and one half-time teacher also are engaged in counseling activities. 

Teachers are hired in accordance with state requirements which include a 
bachelor's degree with approved courses from a recognized college or university. 
In addition, all specialized teachers must have previous experience. All 
candidates must pass written, oral, and medical examinations given by the state 
board of examiners. The teachers in this program are typical of those in 
other city schools, e.g., senior staff is predominately white, career patterns 
are well established, and experience factors in dealing with unruly disadvantaged 

are higher. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

As stated, the school day is of six hours duration equally divided between 
vocational training and academic courses. It offers a full three-year high 
school program with training in cosmetology, fashion art, cafeteria training, 
and health careers which include practical nursing and nurse's aide training. 

A special effort is made by the staff to relate the academic content to the 
vocational training. The vocational classes average 25 students, and the 
academic classes 34 students. 

The cosmetology students study for three years toward a state license. 
Due to the fact that Negro job applicants have been meeting resistance in 
beauty shops, they are not entering this course. 
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The fashloa art students work on standard and special nachlnes used in the 
needle trade. The students are exposed to all aspects of garment manufacturing 
and are encouraged to try creative Ideas In which they design and assemble 
garments. One student recently von a local conpetltlon In dress deslgnlni;* 

The cafeteria course Is for one year and leads to restaurant posltloxia In 
cooking and/or serving. 

The health careers program can be seen as a beginning cluster progrwii x?lth. 
a dual path for the entering student. The course offered leads to a practical 
nursing* a licensed vocational nurse, or a nurse *s aide rating. Actual work- 
study programs have been coordinated with hospitals, health clinics, and 
child care centers. Curricula content generally compiles with standards set 
■ by professional hospital, medical, and nurse’s association. For the LVN 
program, the material Is keyed to passing the state certification examination. 

Emphasis, however. Is on the academic courses, which Include: three 

and one-half years of social studies, world geography In the ninth grade, world 
history In the eleventh, American history and world backgrounds in the twelfth 
year. The four-year English course Includes a semester of speech Instruction. 
Select students receive instruction In Spanish. Special subjects Include 
physical education, general music, choral music, and piano. A varied program 
of extra-curricular programs and activities Is offered Including publications, 
sports clubs, huDnan relations, drama and affiliation with religious organiza- 
tions. 



For purposes of this study, the achievement of students in the health, 
careers field was intensively studied. 



E. Adminlst rat Ion 



The administration conforms to the pattern set for it by the large- cit^ 
high school system, so there are no unique or untisual aspects In this element 
of program operation. 

The annual cost per student is stated to be $1,470 which compares to a 
cost of $1,074 for a student In non-vocational high school programs. 

In this particular system, vocational high school diplomas are awarded. 

Tn addition, students may take an examination for a regular high school diploma. 
Approximately 25% of the students elect to take such examinations; about 40% 
of those taking the exams pass them and receive the additional diploma. 



F. Impact of the Program 

Operating within the standards of a major city board of education, this 
school gives an impression of dedication and warmth which is outstandixrg In 
comparison to other large city schools surv^ed in the same city. 

Host students demonstrated Improvement in motivation, personal drive, 
sense of work, reading scores, participation In school activities and other 
related activities • The courses given expose the students to more than 
vocational education and direct their efforts toward general education and 
life. 
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G. Qualitative Impressloiis 



Some of the standards of the school system appear to screen out the 
most disadvantaged students. However, from among those students who are 
admitted, this school serves the moat seriously disadvantaged. No informa- 
tion was available concerning dropout rates for the current year. The 
impression is that the school has considerable retention power. 

The school has been effective in the placement of its students, particu- 
larly in the health careers program. One reason may be a work-study program 
which provides part-time work for seniors. The records indicate that all of 
the graduates of the health careers program who want jobs are placed. Some 
of the students, about 10%, elect to go on to higher education. Hard data 
was not available on placement and follow-up in the health fields. 

On the basis of the Metropolitan Achievement Test in reading, the 
consolidated scores for all three grades indicate a change of (plus) 2,1 
between pre-testing and post-testing, the average score on the pre-test 
being 6.9, and the average score on the post-test being 8,7. When the grades 
are considered separately, a change of 3.0 is indicated between pre and post- 
testing for the twelfth grade students; for eleventh grade students, it was 
2.5, and for tenth grade students, it was .8. 

It is interesting to note that the arithmetic scores on the same test 
do not disclose this kind of gain. The average for all three grades on the 
pre-test was 5.9, and on the post-test 6.4, resulting in a gain of .5 per year 
of study. The arithmetic scores by individual grades reveal for the twelfth 
grade, a pre-test score of 5.4, and a post-test score of 6.2, for the eleventh 
grade, 5.8 pre-test, and 6.5 post-test; for the tenth grade, a pre-test score 
of 6.3 and 6.4 for post— test. 

It is apparent that the students really begin to achieve when they enter 
the eleventh and twelfth grades. This coincides with meaningful vocational 
experiences. It is most difficult to ascertain the factors which produce the 
effectiveness in this school. It is our Impression that it is substantially 
due to the effort, energy and insight of the principal and assistant principal. 
It is worthy to note that the assistant principal at this school was formerly 
head of the guidance department, and appears to have brought to his new 
responsibilities additional perceptions gained in the previous capacity. 



CASE NUMBER 35 



A. General Description 

The school in Case Number 35 is situated at the edge of a slum. The 
streets adjoining the school are a mixture of grossly neglected housing, new 
housing projects, and well kept middle-class residences. This school is 
classified as a vocational technical school. It was originally an academic 
high school, changed to commercial, and only recently has received its new 
classification. 
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This is a four year vocational high school for boys with a total enroll- 
ment of 843, currently divided as follows: 217 fresbmen; 291 sophomores; 

200 juniors, and 135 seniors. During the past tvro years, 294 have graduated. 
In this evaluation, emphasis was placed upon tenth graders in technical and 
vocational courses. 



B. Student Characteristics 



The school draws Its students from a wide area and is classified as a 
central school. The student population Is composed of 31% Negroes, 51% whites, 
and 18% Puerto Ricans. The Negro and Puerto Rican boys in the school are 
generally the disadvantaged — ^not necessarily economically disadvantaged since 
only 36% of the students come from families with an Income of less than $3,000. 
These boys do, however, suffer from their position in society and from lack 
of previous education. 

After graduation, many of the boys enter post-high school institutions, 
community colleges, and engineering schools. In terms of academic retardation, 
approximately one- third of the student body is retarded three years of more. 

It has an "open door" admission policy in contrast to most other vocational 
schools in the city. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

As part of a total city system, the teachers are drawn from that system 
and are not recruited specifically for this school nor are they given any 
special training. The total number of teachers In the program is 71. Addi- 
tional non-ins tructlonal staff include a principal, administrative assistant, 
attendance coordinator, one education and vocational counselor, a laboratory 
assistant, and two librarians. 

Starting salaries for teachers are currently $6,600 with progressive 
steps to $11,000 annually after ten years of service. 

Teachers are hired in accordance with state requirements which include 
a bachelor’s degree with approved courses from a recognized college or 
university. In addition, all specialized teachers must have previous 
experience in their field. All candidates must pass written, oral, and 
medical examinations given by the state board of examiners. The faculty have 
about the same characteristics described in Case Number 34. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

Courses are offered to provide occupational training In the following 
categories: architectural drafting, electrical installation, foundry, carpen- 

try, mechanical drafting, printing, sheet metal, and machine shop. In addition, 
the school has created a non-asslgned category which allows for exploration in 
various other categories prior to assignment. It has one of the few foundry 
vocational courses in the country. Vocational courses are geared to lower 
skill and knowledge than are the technical courses. 
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The school operates oa a workratudy 'basis aad seeks to secure job placements 
for part-time work. Classes are scheduled on a split day basis with one-half 
day devoted to academic and one-half day devoted to vocational training. The 
program was started in 1915. The minimum age for entering students is 16. Stu- 
dents earn two credits per year. There are five periods of related study in 
total units given for co-op credit. A minimum of three hours per day are spent 
on the job, for a total of 600 hours per year. Students earn at a learner a 
rate of pay. An objective is: to develop marketable skills for real jobs under 

actual working conditions in industrial plants. The school provides related 
instruction coordinated with the occupational preparation. 



E. Administration 

This school has recently benefited from the additional emphasis upon voca- 
tional education generated by the school board. This renewed interest has re- 
evaluated vocational education with the objective of gearing the curriculum to 
employment trends and job opportunities. An additional objective is to secure 
greater flexibility to allow ease of transfer between selected occupation 
categories and even between schools, when that is advisable. Simultaneously, 
a substantial building and modernization program has been undertaken. This 
particular school is scheduled to move into a comprehensive classification in 
the early 1970 *s. 

The reported cost per student is $1,470 per year which compares to an 
annual cost per student in non-vocational high school programs of $1,074 
a year. 



F. Impact of Program 

The Impact of the program in Case Number 35 is best Indicated by its 
perfect placement record. The school reports it has actually been able to place 
all of the graduates in each of the occupational categories. The elation over 
this placement record must be tempered by the reported 40% dropout rate. The 
school administration attributes the dropout rate to the belief that the school 
is used as a dumping ground for students who do not fit into academic programs 
of other schools. 

The school administration has developed a strong extra curriculum which 
gives substantital support to the students and, no doubt, contributes to the 
success of the training program. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

Students are placed in this school only after screening by a standard 
test adopted by the system. The effect of this is to screen out the most 
mentally retarded. Within that limitation, the school itself has an open 
policy for enrollment. 

The 40% dropout rate is of serious concern to the school staff. The 
response of the administration has been to suggest further screening prior 
to enrollment in order to assure a genuine Interest in vocational education. 
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The lob placement rcicord reported at 100% is Indeed remarkable* This 
record Is attributed not only to the quality of the training provided, but to 
the excellent public relations xmicH the school enjoys with business and 
Industry. The vocational teachers are on a first name basis with many employers. 
Thus, a telephone call will easily result in the placement of a student. 

Data were not available concerning follow-up of placements to dete^ne 
the length of employment at the job. On the other hand, data w«e available 
to the effect that 80% of the graduates are employed in occupations which 

related to the school program.^ 



Test data was only available on a pre and post-test basis for 14Q students 
enrolled in the tenth grade. The data disclose a pre-reading score of o.o, an 
a post-reading score of 7.1. The arithmetic pre-test showed an average score 
of 6.8, and a post-score of 7.1. These scores suggest little significant change 
In the group tested. The average I.Q. for this group was 96.2, with, a range 

of 67 to 135. 



The school itself reports as factors in its effectiveness, a strong extra- 
curricular program and good public relations. An undefinable climate at this 
school also appears to produce good relations between the students ^d staff 
and moderately good behavior . This climate was created by one of the early 
principals by means of the force of his personality. 



H. Comments 



As stated in our introduction, these two schools were selected for survey 
from a much larger system. It is both difficult and inappropriate to make 
recommendations for one part of a larger whole. 

grief charts simnnarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Numbers 34 and 35 follow. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 34 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location: Northeastern: Large City 

3. Kind of School: Full Vocational Education 
b. Enrollment : 500 ; Males 0 % Females 1Q0% 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 2 % Negro 62 % 

8. Average Academic Retardation: 1-3 y ears 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



2. Type: Vocational Education 

4. Age of Program: over 2 Years 

6. Average Age: 15»-18 Grades lQ-12 

Spanish American 36 % Other % 

9. Family Income Under $3,000: 65 % 

Service; Blue Collar 



II. " ^STRUCTIONAL DATA 



1. Class Size: Vocational ? Basic Education ^ 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational Basic Education 



3. Diploma/Certificate: Regular Hi gh School diploma and Voc. High, School diploma 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 2 



III. TEST DATA 





Metropolitan Achievement Teat 
Reading 


N. Y. Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 


Pre-Test 


Pos t-Teat 


Pre-Test . 


Post-Test 


Grade 


8.4 


11.0 


8.4 


11.0 


N 


88 


88 


88 


88 


Score 


6.9 


8.7 


5.9 


6.4 



IV. DROPOUT/FOI.LOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate : 1967-68 40 % Prior to Program % Regular School % 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

121 Graduates in 1967-68; 121 Graduates placed in Training Related Jobs: 

18 students also pursuing post-graduate training. 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student: $ 1,470 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6,600 
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SDMMABX DATA? CASE NUMBER 35 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Locations Northeastern; Large City, 

3. Kind of School: Full Vocational Education 
5. Enrollment; 8 43 ; Males 100% Females _0_% 
7. Race/Ethnic: White 51 % Negro 31 _% 

8* Average Academic Retardation; 3 y ears 



2. Type; Work Study; Voc. Ed» 

4. Age of Program; over 2 years 
6. Average Age; Grades 9~12 



Spanish American 18 X Other 



9.. Family Income Under $3,000; 36 % 



10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household; Service ; Blue Collar; White Collai^ 



1. Class Size; Vocational 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

25 Basic Education 

Basic Education 



30-35 



3. Diploma/Certificate: Regular High School diploma 

A. Number of Vocational Offerings: Vocationa l and Technical tenth graders were studied 



III, TEST DATA 





Stanford Achievement Test 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


8,6 


8.4 


N 


137 


135 


Score 


6.8 


6.8 



1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 

2. Follow-Up Data: 



IVo DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 



X Prior to Program 40 % 

(40% dropout by 11th Grade) 



Regular School 



Not applicable for tenth graders. However, the school has a 
100% placement record for graduates. 



V. ■ COST DATA 

1, Annual Cost/Student: $ 1»470 2. Cost/Student Hour; 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6,60q_ 
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CASE NUMBER -36 



A. ■ G^eral Description 



This program of cooperative work experience was started in 1964, xn a 
major city which faces an increasing niimber of poverty-related problems, in- 
cluding urban blight, Mgk structural unemployment, high delinquency rate, ^ 
large welfare population, and violent disorders among dissatisfied minorities 



A study by the city community action agency shows that about one-half^ 
the urban area contains poverty populations, with the three largest adjoining 
to form one huge area of blight. A survey of 22,000 families in this area 
(which is only a sampling), shows the scope and range of the problem. Of these 
families, 26% were households on public assistance, and of these, ^9.2% receive 
Aid to Dependent Children, indicating that mothers are the household heads. 

The population of the areas is 80.3% non-white, 67% of whom were born in the 
southern region of the United States. Of the adults, only 16% graduated from 
high school, while 23% had not completed elementary school. 

Family income in these sample areas ranges from $l,500^for 36% of the 
families, $l,500-$3,000 for 20%, to over $5,000 for only 17%. 



The unemployment rate in the area is over 36%, with unemployment among 
youth between the ages of 16 and 19, a very high 59.6%. The highest unem- 
ployment rate is among non-white females, ages 16 through 19, which is 67. u 



From this brief report on community conditions, it can be concluded that 
a cooperative work experience program, such as the one started in 1964, is 
desperately needed by the poverty youth. Following an experimental period, 
the program became generally operative during 1967-68 in regular and vocational 
high schools . There appeared to be many vocations represented in these pro- 
grams ranging from trade and industrial tohealth, home economics, and busi- 
ness education. Unfortunately, there are no official figures or statistics 
available on the overall program, so this study must rely on observations 
made through visits to several of the programs and on estimates made by 
certain individuals who have been close to the program. 



The program is designed especially for under-achievers and students with 
mental defects, but still able to function. The students in the program are 
17 and 18 years old. 

Enrollment is believed to be 1,200. Again, statistics were not made 
available, but on-site visitations to several schools indicated a low percent 
age of these students were dropouts, although a greater number were from the 

poverty groups. 



• The vocational programming is flexible with many variations of the work 
experience concept. It is possible for a student to enroll in a course that 
is half academic and half vocational, or he could be on-the-job, or in the 
classroom full-time. Generally, the hours in work experience are - 

by the needs of employers and adjustments in the curriculum are made accordingly. 
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Even though all data on the overall program is lacking or held for ra- 
lease, some insights into the operation, of the program, nevertheless, may be 
obtained by taking a close look at a single project in one of the schools. 

The cooperative work training program in the school studied attempts to 
salvage potential and actual dropouts by combining shop training with on-the- 
job experience. In the process, a structured academic program was eliminated. 
Initially, the hope was that the work training program would serve to con- 
vince students to return to the regular program, or allow them to obtain some 
minimum skills so that they would be able to obtain jobs and leave the school. 
Fortunately, a dedicated staff has made the program more than this. 



B. Student Characteristics 

The program enrollment was 24 boys, one of- them Negro. However, all 
come from low-income families and the relatively high proportion of white 
students is attributable to the fact that they are from poor Kentucky and 
Tennessee families who recently moved into the district. The more estab- 
lished population and majority of enrollment in the whole school is Negro. 

Lack of interest in the program among the more established families is said 
to be due to the image of the program as a "dead-end”, since there is no op- 
portunity to receive a high school diploma. An inadequate number of academic 
credits is offered and a special certificate of completion is awarded instead. 

The students are of average I.Q., ranging between 90 and 110. All 24 
of the students have had disciplinary problems; most of them have police records 
The students interviewed said they did not like school. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The faculty consists of a teacher, a counselor, and the principal. The 
teacher is required to have experience in his jocation and must have a degree 
or be working toward a college diploma. ^ .e counselor is not assigned full- 
time, but is usually available to the students. The principal assists in 
planning in addition to supervising the entire school. 

The starting salaries for teachers in the school are $8,400, although 
additional stipends are offered for field work, job placement activity, and 
extra hours that a special program may require. 

In this program, the teacher was selected by the principal. The program 
was not specifically funded or curricula developed when the teacher was hired; 
thus these became his first responsibilities. Five visits to the program 
were made and the evaluator estimated that the teacher has averaged 10 to 15 
hours work per day to develop materials for his class. The teacher’s time 
seems to have been divided equally between the class and shop and work In 
the field. 
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D, Curriculum 



The curriculum was designed by the teecher » who also teaches the related 
academic subjects. The vocational offering Is automotive mechanics. 

In the academic area, the teacher attempts to provide the students with 
f'ldivldual attention. With the help of teacher constructed and, in some 
cases, achievement tests, the teach^ evaluates the needs and problems of 
each student and designs a program for him. The classwork includes labor 
market orientation (lectures on basis of teacher * s experience) , communication 
skills, and consumer related mathematics. The shop work which is part of the 
daily four hours of class-time, is devoted to the mechanical functions of the 
automobile. Thus, academics take a very low priority with the students daily 
assigned reading in regular texts— if their reading level is adequate. 

The work experience part of the project averages about 27 hours per 
week. The students work in repair shops and service stations, or in whole- 
sale or retail auto parts operations. The field work is also supervised by 
the classroom teacher. On the average, students are paid $1.75 per hour by 
their employers . 

Evaluations of the students are conducted periodically by both the 
teacher an d the employers in terms of work quality, personal appearance, 
attitudes, willingness, and cooperation. The teacher confers with employers 
and makes site visits to the work stations . 

The shop was well equipped, with all equipment necessary to rework an 
automobile from body and fender repair to overhaul of distributer. Also, 
specdLal tools necessary for working on foreign cars were available. Since 
there were no texts or other materials available in the program, the teacher 
obtained written material from the auto industry that he felt was relevant 
to the course schedule (e.g., maintenance manuals, trouble-shooting guides, 
wall charts, etc.). The teacher designed his own visual aids on 18" x x.4’ 
cards on the mechanical hydraulic and electrical systems of the automobile. 
Students do have access to the instructor's texts, e.g.. Auto Essentials 
and Auto Mechanics . 



E. Administration 

The cooperative work training project is sponsored by the high school 
in conjunction with the city school system. The school principal has over- 
all responsibility for the project. Funding is secured, in part, from the 
State Board of Vocational Education. 

The reported cost per student in the project is $1,200 per year, but 
this figure may have included the initial price of new equipment purchases 
for the project, which can be used in future years. 






F. Impact of the Program 



Since the goals of the project are rather confused between encouraging 
dropouts to continue school and providing students with enough, vocational 
skill and remediation so that they could leave the school with, a degree of 
Job readiness g the record Is difficult to Interpret. 

If the goal was to retain the student, the program failed because nine 
of the original 24 enrollees left before the end of the year. Of these, one 
returned to the regular program, two accepted full-time Jobs in the auto set* 
vice industry, one became an apprentice, one was removed from the school by 
court order, two were returned to a correctional Institution, and three 
dropped out. Six of the 14 who remained in the program through the end of 
the school year plan to return to the regular curriculum. The others said 
they plan to return to the program. 

Through the job development efforts of the teacher, all students ob- 
tained employment. The teacher has maintained contact with the students and 
plans to assist them in the future, as necessary, although no formal follow- 
up procedure has been added to the program. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

This project, by no stretch of definitions, can be considered a struc- 
tured program, or one designed through expert guidance, technical assistance, 
and strong support from the higher levels of the school administration. What 
this project does show is the results that can be achieved in vocational edu- 
cation through the efforts of a dedicated teacher who does not neces-^vily 
have the background to effectively perform all the functions that were im- 
posed upon him: shop teacher, counselor, job developer, and academic 

instructor. 

In many ways, the teacher and his students were handicapped from the 
start when their project was labeled a "dead-end” program with "getting out 
being the primary goal of all concerned. In a sense, this reduced 
cooperative work experience program to the status of the "dunce corner . 

The fact that only one Negro in a predominately Negro school is enrolled 
may reflect a hesitancy on the part of concerned parents to enroll their 
children in such a course of last resort. The majority of white students 
came from families that were new to the area and the educational system. 

Under these circumstances, it is surprising that the program has suc- 
ceeded to any extent at all. The students who returned to the regular pro- 
oram expressed a desire to stay with the teacher who had helped then, but he 
encouraged them to return. The three who left for full-time work utilized 
their experience in the program to gain entry-level jobs. Their teacher 
maintains contact and will help them remain, on the job. 
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E, Comments 



If the. org£inlz8tIon end admijii8trfttl.on. of the. sample project of the 
city-wide program are examples of how the total system operates, drastic 
action is needed to put the program in order* 

A complete evaluation of the program should be made and the information 
released to the public so that strengths and weaknesses in the program can be 
identified. The program has a project director who is weak, in staff and de- 
gree of autonomy to effectively plan and coordinate this program. This 
problem needs to be corrected. 

An effort should be made to structure the program and develop a curricu- 
lum based on research and expertise that must be available to a school system 
of this size. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 36 follows. 








SUMMABY DATA: CASE NUMBER 36 



I . PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location: Large Midwestern Inner City 

3. Kind of School; Full-term Vocational 

5. Enrollment ; 24 « Males lOOX Females OX 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 79 % Negro 4 % 

8. Average Academic Retardation; 3 y ears 
10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household:^ 



2. Type: special Needs f Work-Study 

4. Age of Program: 0-6 months 

6. Average Age: 16-18 Grade# 10-12 
Spanish American 13 % Other 4 % 

9.- Family Income Under $3,000: 50 % 

Blue Collar 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size: Vocational ^0 Basic Education 10 

2. S/I Ratio; Vocational 10/1 ^slc Education IQ/l 

3. Diploma/Certificate: Special Certificate of Completion 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings; 1 

III. TEST DATA 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 33. 3X Prior to Program % Regular School 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

24 graduates placed on training related jobs. 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student: $ 1.200 Cost/Student Hour: 



3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers; $ 8.400 





PR OGRAM CATEGORY Hi DROPOUTS /POTENTIAL DROPOUTS 
(RURAL AND SMALL CITY/SUBURBAlO 



CASE NUMBER 14 
A. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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In 1964, the Vocational Division of one southwestern State Education 
Agency initiated a state-wide ’’Occupational Training Program" for In-school 
youth unable to succeed in the regular education program. The propam was 
designed to meet the needs of the students who were not sufficiently retarded 
to qualify for vocational rehabilitation, but who were not succeeding in the 

regular program. 



To be eligible for state funds made available under this program, local 
school districts were required to conform to the minimum regulations 
li<?hed by the Vocational Division. The most important of these are that t e 
students served must be 14 years of age or older; the students must have aca- 
demic, socio-economic, or other handicaps which prevent them from succeeding 
in the regular education program; the students must be one or more years 
academically retarded in several areas; the academic instruction must be 
flexible to meet the individual needs of the students; and classes should be 

kept to a minimum of 20. 



The occupational training may be classroom instruction with shop train- 
ing or on-the-job training. Within this general framework, local school dis- 
tricts were allowed and encouraged to experiment with new curriculum, innova- 
tive teaching methods, etc. 



The Occupational Training Program (OTP) began with only 25 teachers and 
938 students as a pilot program, but has expanded considerably. During the 
1967-68 school year, 59 local school districts had OTP units. 



It was obviously impossible for the project staff to survey every one 
of these programs, but the state office did refer the study staff to what 
they believed to be a representative sample. The staff selected the cur- 
riculum for Case Number 14 as representative of this state-wide program for 

several reasons: 



1 . The program had innovative features . 

2. The emphasis is clearly placed on academic achievement 
which parallels a primary criterion of this study for 
an "effective" program. 

3. Data were ample and readily available. 



Case Number 14 is located in a town of 2,000 which is a farm comunity 
witl> virtually no industry. The closest large city is 20 miles to the north. 
The town’s population is heavily Mexican-American, with a few Negroes and 
whites. The whites constitute- the power structure in the community. 
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The economic difficulties faced by the families stem partially from the 
lack of good job opportunities in the area. Many residents are former mi- 
grants who settled in the area, but have no salable skills even if jobs were 

available. 

For a number of years, the town^s schools had been losing 18% of their 
students between eighth and ninth grades. Most of these students had his- 
tories of past academic failure and behavioral problems. Over age for their 
grade placement, they became discouraged and dropped out; they left school 
without even the minimum skills needed for an entry-level job. They read and 
r performed arithmetic on an elementary school level— another handicap to a 

successful out-of— school adjustment. 

Therefore, during the 1966—67 school year and the su mm er of 1967, the 
school administration and teachers developed an OT Program, aimed at lower- 
ing this dropout rate. It was their hope to not only retain the students in 
\ school, but to “get them ready" for the regular high school curriculum. The 

counselor identified 92 potential dropouts in January 1967, and 87 voluntarily 
! agreed to enter the program. Most had been in seventh grade in 1966-67. A 

few students who were in the sixth grade during the previous year, and who 
y 0 xe at least 14 in September 1967, were also enrolled. This group would by- 
pass the seventh grade, and, hopefully, be ready for the ninth grade by the 
? fall of 1968. 



B. Student Characteristics 

i Nearly all the 48 boys and 37 girls in the program come from families 

living under extreme economic hardship. School officials estimate that 90% 

I come from low-income families (annual income less than $3,000). Many have 

I only one parent in the home. Of the 85 students in the program, 75% are 

[ Spanish-speaking, 20% are Negro, and 5% are Anglo. The average academic 

I retardation of the group is about two years, but only 10% are severea.y men- 

l tally retarded (I.Q. below 75). 

f 

■i 

[■ C. Faculty and Staff 

E Pive teachers— three academic and two vocational— were assigned to the 

[ OTP. No special staff was hired. The school counselor devotes a consider- 

f able amount of time to the program, both in counseling the students and keep- 

i ing abreast of their academic progress. She is the key person in the program. 

Starting salaries for teachers in this program are $4,720 per year. Aca- 
demic teachers must have a bachelor *s degree. Vocational teachers must have 
[ two years of work experience in their teaching area. It is preferred they 

^ have a bachelor’s degree, but this is not a requirement. The typical teacher 

I in the program has several years of teaching experience, and is Involved in 

^ advanced degree programs. 

I! 

[ In terms of training, the teachers went through a paid stammer "planning" 

f session with the curriculum director. 

l Except for the paid summer sessions, the annual salary for the teachers 

I itj the program is the same as those in the regular school system. 
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D. Curriculum and Scheduling 



Case Number 14 is one of the few OT Programs that has experimented 
with team teaching. The school day has eight 50-minute periods. In the 
first period of the day, all students meet with the five teachers for social 
studies. During this period, one or two teachers can conduct large group 
activities while the other teachers give individual or small group help. 

During the second period, students are in physical education class (with 
the regular students) , or are working at an assigned duty in the school while 
the five teachers meet to plan and coordinate the remainder of the day’s 
activities. The schedule for the rest of the day includes two periods of shop 
(general mechanical repair or home economics) and three periods of academics 
(English, math, and reading). Because all academic work is team taught, the 
academic periods are flexible. For example, students doing well in English 
and poorly in math spend more time with the math teacher than with the English 
teacher . 

No textbooks are used. Instead, each student is issued a newspaper every 
morning from which most of the teaching is done. In addition to the newspaper, 
considerable use is made of audio-visual aids . The school has a remedial read- 
ing lab to which students are assigned for as many periods as necessary to im- 
prove their reading ability. The students in the program are given no home- 
work. No report cards are issued. 

To the maximum extent possible, the academic teaching is related to cur- 
rent topics in shop and home economics courses and to the world of work in 
general. For example, in English they learn grammar through writing job appli- 
cation letters. Their vocabulary is expanded by learning words related to 
mechanics or home economics. The math curriculum includes weights and measures, 
income management, banking, and taxes. 

Since the curriculum is ungraded, students progress at their own rate. 

The only test given is the California Achievement Test, which is administered 
in October, January, March, and May. The test results are discussed with the 
students to point out where improvement is needed and to show them the pro- 
gress they have made. By emphasizing the progress the student has made during 
a three-month period, the staff believes that the student’s self-confidence is 
bolstered, and the fear of testing, developed through the years of failure, is 
alleviated. Of course, the test results also tell the faculty in what areas 
the students need help. 

Another feature of the OT Program is the activities period. To give them 
a feeling of belonging in the school and to teach them responsibility, each 
student is assigned some duty in the school for one hour each day. Among these 
duties areJi working as a clerk in the principal’s office, athletic equipment 
manager, film projectionist, library aide, or lunch room helper. Formerly, 
these jobs had been reserved for the top students in the school. 



E. Administration 

Local programs approved by the state (those meeting the OTP policy regu- 
lations) are eligible for state funds on a state- local matching basis. Specif 
ically, "the portion of salaries of academic teachers and guidance counselors 
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allocated to the schools as part of the Minimum Foundation School Program 
can be used by the schools to match salaries and travel of vpcatlonal teach- 
ers assigned to this program, and the portion of salaries for excess teacher 
units assigned to this program can be used for matching salaries and travel 
of vocational teachers, and local funds can be used as matching." In addi- 
tion, the state can reimburse 50% of the cost of Instructional equipment and 
teaching aids. In turn, the state receives federal funds for vocational 
education on a matching basis, but the funds lose their Identity before they 
reach the local level, because they are put In the state general fund and 
disbursed from there. Once a program qualifies, the final responsibility 
(Including local approval) Is vested In the superintendent of schools. The 
responsibility for day-to-day functioning of the program rests with the 
principal. 

The junior high school counselor is responsible for the Initial screen- 
ing of students to determine who Is eligible and to keep up with student pro- 
gress . 



F. Impact of the Program 

Since the program has been In existence only since September 1967 , any 
evaluation of the program's success must, at best, be tentative. However, It 
appears, at this juncture, that It has succeeded In substantially reducing 
the dropout rate. About 18% of the program's students were expected to drop 
out of school between eighth and ninth grades. The program took only the 
most dropout-prone — a group whose expected dropout rate was close to 100%. 
During the year, the OT Program has lost only two of the 87 who began the pro- 
gram in September, a rate of 2.3%. One student was expelled as a disciplinary 
case and the other dropped out because of financial hardship at home. There 
is the possibility that some students may not re-enroll next September. 

The first report from the program early this fall Indicates that the 
anticipated positive response from the students to the program was justified. 
While In previous years, the dropout was some 50%, all but a few of the 80 
students returned to high school. As of this writing, the dropout rate from 
one year to the next was expected to be less than 3%. 

A greater danger and one which causes the OTP staff some concern Is the 
possibility that when the students return to the regular ninth grade program 
without the special attention they received from the program staff, they will 
return to their former pattern of failure and discouragement. If this occurs, 
about all the program will have accomplished is moving the "dropout year" from 
the eighth to the ninth grade. 

School authorities believe there is evidence to demonstrate that students 
In the program have shown significant gains In academic achievement during the 
1967-68 school year. California Achievement Test results were provided for 80 
students In the Program on an October, 1967, pre-test and a May, 1968, post- 
test. The average pre-test score was 6.6 and the average post-test score was 
7.2 — a seven month Improvement of .6, or a little over * a half year's achieve- 
ment in seven months. 



Nevertheless, the students still did not achieve the one grade placement 
increase needed to keep them from falling further behind academically. A 
total of 14 of the 80 students or 17.5% did show academic gains of more than 
one year during the seven months. Four others (5%) increased exactly one 
grade, therefore, 22.5% of the students showed significant gains. In addition, 
12 students (15%) either scored lower in May than in October, or showed no 
increase at all. Six others (7%) increased only .1 or .2 grades. Therefore, 
the number of successes is almost equally balanced by the number of failures • 

However, there is some evidence to suggest that students, while in the 
program, made greater achievement gains than they had the year before. Com- 
plete two-year data was available on 20 students who had been in the sixth 
grade in 1966-67 and the OT Program in 1967-68. They progressed only 2.9 
months in their sixth grade year, but made a 7.5 month growth from October 
1967 to May 1968. Complete two-year data was also available for 42 students 
that were in the seventh grade during 1966-67 and the eighth grade OT Program 
during 1967-68. This group increased their achievement only 3.7 months in the 
seventh grade, but 7.1 months during their OT year. Meaningful normative data 
on the California Achievement Test was not available for Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents for comparison purposes. 

Behavioral changes and, more importantly, changes in attitude toward 
school and learning improved as a result of the program. The principal cites 
examples of OT? students who had been continual disciplinary problems but who, 
since they had been in the program, were never sent to his office. 

A student evaluation of the program was requested. Some student quotes 
provide an indication of their new outlook toward education: 

"Last year I never did study nor pay attention to my teachers. 

I was always talking and playing around. Sometimes I would 
argue with the teachers or talk back to them. I was a mean 
one. I never did think about studying or passing. I didn*t 
pass. I think I have improved a lot this year. I now do 
more studying and listen to instructions. I hope it will 
continue like this as I go higher in school." 

"This is the first year that I have ever worked so hard, be- 
cause I wanted to." 

"I learned how to get along with others and make friends." 

"I liked the program because they gave us many opportunities 
and we could be, and were, trusted." 

"I learned many things and I am grateful to all my teachers 
who took time with me." 

One of the problems, particularly at the outset of the program, was ob- 
taining the support of the community and even of the school officials. The 
principal was quite skeptical of the new methods being tried, but is now con- 
vinced that the program is worthwhile. 
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The school counselor points out that: 

"There was a strong tendency on the part of other students, 
other teachers, and the community to put a stigma of mental 
retardation on students in this program. A strong public 
relations program Is necessary to inform other students, 
other teachers and the community of the purposes, methods, 
and results of this type of program." 

With all its innovative features, the cost of the program is very low. 

Both the cost of the OT Program and the cost of regular education in this 
school are very low. The yearly current budget cost per student (the sum of 
salaries, materials, supplies, operating costs such as repair and maintenance, 
and other current budget lte?rs, excluding the cost of the building and site, 
divided by the number of students) is $325 for the vocational program and 
$300 for the regular junior high school students who are not enrolled In the 
program. The students are in school eight hours per day, five days per week, 
for 36 weeks each year. The 85 students, thus, spend 122,400 hours in school 
(36 X 40 X 85). The total current cost of the program is $27,625, (85 x $325). 
By dividing $27,625 by 122,400, a cost per student hour of 22. 6C is obtained. 
Part of the reason for the excessively low cost is the low cost of living in 
this rural area. Teachers salaries are quite low, beginning at $4,720 
annually. This explains, in part, why education is inexpensive, but not why 
a program with so many innovative features is so inexpensive. The following 
features of the program may give some clues as to why this has been achieved: 

1. Resources were utilized which were already available. 

2. a. No new teachers were hired. 

b. The vocational equipment was not very expensive and 
some of it was already there. 

c. Ttie teachers developed the program themselves during 
the summer; no outside consultants were hired. 

2. More efficient use was made of the teachers' time through more 
efficient scheduling. 

3. The innovative, exemplary features were more the result of in- 
sight and imagination, than of large monetary outlays. 

a. Team teaching featured informal small group Instruction 
for students in need of help in a particular area and 
dally meetings of the five members of the team. This 
was accomplished through scheduling changes. 

b. Giving the students in the program the jobs in school 
formerly reserved for the "A" students cost nothing. 

c. All tests were eliminated except the California Achieve- 
ment Test which is periodically administered. 

d. The dally newspaper was substituted for textbooks. 
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e. The counselor began to keep extensive records on each stu- 
dent for evaluation purposes. 

Although the program takes place In a small town setting In a relied 
infor^f atmLphere, Lny of the techniques could probably be transported to 

a large urban junior high school. 

A work-orient at Ion program at the junior high 
advantages over a high school vocational program. In w. 

can be used to Improve the achievements and attitudes of students In ttae . 
Tthe tL they Lcome Juniors or seniors In high school. ^ 

short. Secondly, the vocational aspects are less costly. A junior high 
vocational program, not aiming to prepare students for Immediate employment, 
leef nrplaL'emptesls on the attainment of a skill. It Is not - 
that the Lops be equipped with the latest tools 

vocational training at the junior high level can stxll be used to teach a ca 
demies. Instill good work habits, and give students a feeling of accomplish- 
ment, no matter what the quality of the equipment used. 

When dealing with the unmotivated student. It Is important that tests 
and other curriculum materials be meaningful. They must be related to 
nresent-day living and must interest the student. Inexpensive texts such as 
LwLLers! magazines, paperback books, or even comic books can be used more 
effectively to teach English comprehension to thxs type of student than ry 
texL wMch are "safe .'LncontroLrslal, uninteresting, and unrelated to the 
real world. A shift away from the traditional "Dxck and Jane books coul 
be accomplished with little additional cost. 

The program has encouraged academic achievement by d^ng away with all 
classroom tests except the California Achievement Test. The students are 
made to feel that these tests are simply to show them where they need add! 
tlonal wdrk. When students make improvements over their previous score, they 
are praised and encouraged to do even better the next txme. Tests are no 
longL something they fail; they cannot fail. In addition, the ^ 

coJistent instrument for evaluating student academic 

simple feature of the program is quite effective and not costly. It is a 
worLble compromise between no testing, which gives the faculty no tool for 
evaLatlon, Ld extensive testing which makes the low achxeving student 

shy ." 

Perhaps one aspect of the experience in the program which be most 

difficult to adapt to a large urban ghetto school xs the duties ^ 
counselor. One counselor is sufficient for this small school. The 
problems which she must deal with are of a lesser '“Sf ‘ 

Lums; she faces no serious behavior problems, “arcotlcs, etc. 
schools do not now have enough counselors. It is ,mlikely that f 
staff could both handle counseling duties and also the paper work needed f 

program evaluation. 

Nevertheless, the success of this program demonstrates that a P'®" 

gram cL be developed inexpensively by tapping the resources already available 
and by using a little imagination and iritiative. 
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G. Qualitative Impressions 



The philosophy of the OT Program comes as close as any program surveyed 
in this study to being in harmony with the criteria for "effective” programs 
as defined in this study. Academic achievement is of primary concern — 

“getting the students ready for high school.” The vocational and academic 
phases are well integrated through team teaching. The program has initiated 
methods of attempting to reach and motivate students which are rather un- 
orthodox in comparison to traditional educational methods and concepts. 

The key to the success of the program is the attempt of the staff to 
make sure that the program interests the students, and that the students 
feel they are making progress. This has partially been accomplished by a few 
simple "gimmicks”, such as giving students the privilege of having a duty to 
perform in the school, posting charts showing each student’s progress, and 
replacing textbooks with the daily newspaper. It has also been accomplished 
because the staff carefully follows the progress of the students. The schedule 
and curriculum designed by the staff are flexible enough to give each student 
the help he needs in areas where he is weak. 

The innovation and flexibility has paid dividends, particularly in reduc- 
ing dropouts and improving student attitudes toward education and, to some de- 
gree, in raising academic achievement. It is somewhat disappointing that des- 
pite the stress placed on academics, the students progressed on the average 
only a little. more than one-half a grade level during the seven-month period. 

An observable weakness in the program was the quality of the vocational 
training. The Instructors are qualified and dedicated, but the equipment is 
of mediocre quality. Also, the home economics curriculum is particularly not 
work— oriented . State officials would prefer that food service laboratories 
be set up to apply home economics training to employment rather than to home- 
making. The choice of placement in general mechanical repair or home eco- 
nomics was made by asking the students which vocational courses they preferred. 
This approach may have contributed to the students* interest in the program, 
but ignored other Important considerations — particularly the demands of the 
labor market. At the time they were surveyed, it is likely that most of the 
students were completely unaware of many alternatives they might have chosen. 

These students are at the junior high schocl level and, hopefully, the 
OT Program is not the end of their education. Thus, it is not so crucial 
that the students be given quality vocational education in preparation for a 
specific job as it would be if the program were at the senior high level. 

The major criticism is that not enough emphasis was being placed on acquaint- 
ing the students with a broad range of employment fields. The OTP year could 
be used as a period of work orientation giving students a chance to try var- 
ious occupational areas or clusters to determine interests and aptitudes. 
Students are given some exposure to occupational areas in addition to mechanics 
and vocational home economics, such as through reading the newspaper and other 
occupational information materials, but this Is not a major emphasis in the 
curriculum. This problem is relatively minor and could be easily changed, 
simply ^ shift in emphasis. 

Apparently, there is a rather serious problem with the community. The 
community first looked upon the program as being a program for the mentally 
retarded. Now there is a different problem. The students in the program 









are making more progress than the rest of the junior high students and school 
officials are pondering the best way to sell the program to the community with- 
out making the regular program look bad. 

This program was receiving good publicity outside the community, however. 
The daily newspaper used by the students, but published in a nearby city, has 
devoted several articles to the program. The state agency uses Case Number 
14 as a showcase example for visitors of a successful OT Program. 

There is a warm relationship between the state agency and local school 
officials. The agency has made suggestions to program personnel for improv- 
ing the program, but in no way has it tried to dictate how the curriculum 
should be organized. 

The state agency has provided strong leadership for vocational education 
throughout the state; Case Number 14 is an outstanding result. By establish- 
ing a state program with defxnite requirements, the state insures some minimal 
standards for the programs within the state. State officials are eager to 
give professional assistance to school districts which need technical help In 
establishing an OT Program, but from speaking with vocational educators around 
the state , one gets the Impression that the state agency does not ’’meddle • 
Although funds are limited and no school gets enough money for all the OTP 
units it would like to have, every attempt is made to distribute those funds 
available as fairly as possible. 



H. Comments 



Case Number 14 has only two areas in which improvements are recommended 
—the quality of vocational training and the length of the program. The train- 
ing should be more job-oriented and more emphasis should be placed in the cur- 
riculum on investigation of a broad range of occupational areas. 

More importantly, to insure the success of the program and to insure that 
the gains are not lost when the students go back to the regular program, the 
program should be extended beyond one year. It may not be necessary to ex- 
tend the program in its entirety, but at least it would be desirable to ’’ease” 
the students back into the regular program by giving them some special help 
and attention. Perhaps only some field trips and one or two special classes 
would be sufficient. 

An important aspect of the success of the program, judging from the stu- 

* comments was the individual attention they received. It gave them the 
feeling that someone cared about them, and was interested in their problems. 

If these students are to make a successful adjustment to a regular high 
school, they must not lose confidence in the staff's concern for them. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 14 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 14 

• I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



I 



i 1. Location: Rural S otit-hweBt 

■ 3. Kind of School: Pre»-Vocatlonal 

; 5. Enrollment: 85 ; Males 56% Females j^% 

I ’ 

r 7 . Race/Ethnic : White 5 % Negro 20__% 

I 8. kverage Academic Retardation: 2 y ears 

? 10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



2. Type: Comprehensive Junio r High 
4. Age of Program; ? months - 1 year 

6. Average Age: 15 Grades _jg 

Spanish American 75 % Other % 

9. Family Income Under $3,000: 90 % 

Blue Collar 



Basic Education Varles-te am teaching 

Basic Education 14/1 

This is. a junior high school program. 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size; Vocational Varies-te aTn teaching 

2. S/I Ratio; Vocational 21/1 

3. Diploma/Certificate; Not applicable. 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 1 (pre-voc.) 



TTT 



»pi?cnf» TkATA 



California Achievement Test 




Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Grade 


8 


8 


N 


80 


80 


Score 


6.6 


7.2 



IV. DRQPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 



1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 2.3 % Prior to Program .18.0 Jl Regular School 



J 2. Follow-Dp Data: 

I 

I 

\ 

I V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student: $325.00 _ 2. Cost/Student Hour: ZIM. 

f 3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $4^720 




CASE NUMBER 17 



A. General Description 

A vocational education program specifically designed to serve the slow 
learner and ’’potential dropout” was introduced to this small, midwestem city 
in 1964. Sponsored by the community, with assistance from the state, the pro- 
gram had an enrollment of 86 full-time students in the 1967-68 school year at 
the sophomore, junior, and senior levels. In-school work experience programs 
are conducted for sophomores and juniors. Some juniors and seniors work with 
employers outside the school from 15 to 25 hours per week. 

While strong emphasis is placed on vocational courses and job training, 
the curriculum also includes vocationally— related academic subjects. 

The project recruits most of its students from a self-contained program 
for slow learners which was organized in the community’s three high schools 
in 1961. Prospective enrollees are selected through an evaluation of previous 
achievement, attendance, and discipline, as well as home and community back” 
ground. Parent and student consent are required for admission. Placement 
tests and psychological examinations, where recommended, are also administered. 



B. Student Characteristics 

Most of the enrollees came from disadvantaged economic, social, and educa- 
tional backgrounds, some 50% from homes with incomes less than $3,000 per year. 
The age range was from 15-18; I.Q. ranged from 80 to 110. About 12% had some 
record of delinquency. 

Of the 86 students in the 1967-68 classes, 36% were girls. Racially, the 
group distribution showed 28% Negro and 72% white. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

Of the faculty and staff of 31, all but four also teach in the regular 
school. Teachers are employed by the school district after screening by the 
principal. Teachers and counselors are certified under the State School Code. 
Their work year and salary are identical with teachers of regular courses. 

The teachers in the homerooms, where the students undertake academic 
study, are all certified special education teachers. This requires consider- 
able academic training of up to 80 credits beyond the minimum certification 
requirements. In this state, there are special requirements for those who 
are certified to participate in the education of the mentally handicapped. 



o 
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D. Curriculum and Scheduling 



Academic courses are vork-orlented with reading, spelling, and speech 
considered the most essential. English classes emphasize language skills 
necessary for seeking and securing employment. Social studies center around 
such topics as "Why People Work" and *'How Do People Make A Living?" Occupa- 
tional Interviews, letters of application for employment, and techniques 
used In answering want-ads Are tied to other academic courses. 

Remedial courses are available In language arts and mathematics, with a 
reading laboratory available to those lacking adequate reading skill. Oral 
reading Is emphasized with all students urged, but not required, to partici- 
pate. Classes In vocatlonal/occupatlonal skills average 10 students. Stu- 
dents select their own courses, limited only by the prerequisite training 
required in some subjects. These courses Include: Typing and/or shorthand, 

home economics (tailoring, clothing, advanced dressmaking, foods, family 
living, consumer buying), office occupations, blueprint reading, drafting, 
electricity, machine shop, metals, power mechanics, printings woodworking, 
photography, welding, arts — ^fine and aj>plied, and health occupations, A 
major component of the program is in-school and on-the-job work experience. 

The jobs performed by students Include tool maintenance and distribution 
In the Industrial Arts Department; serving as monitors for the counselor and 
attendance office; filing, book repairs, and keeping Inventories; assisting 
In the cafeteria; maintaining automobiles In the Driver Education Department; 
Issuing equipment and performing other tasks In the gymnasium locker areas; 
keeping official scoring recordings in intramural sports events; and aiding 
In maintenance and distribution of audio visual equipment. Students are 
paid 65d per hour as a beginning wage on in-school jobs. They may receive 
raises to a maximum of 75<: per hour. 

Community work experience is arranged through local employers who: 

1. Provide students with at least 15 hours work per week 
during the school year. 

2. Agree to discuss any dismissal of a student-employee with the 
work coordinator before the discharge. 

3. Periodically submit evaluations of the students to the work co- 
ordinator, including two meetings involving an interview with 
the student-employee’s immediate supervisor present. 

A student-employee may not work on days he does not attend school. The 
employer also terminates the student- employee if he drops out of school, pro- 
tecting jobs for students, and eliminating the need for employment as an ex- 
cuse for dropping out of school. Employers are encouraged to train students 
for full-time jobs after graduation. The students are paid an average of $1.76 
per hour. 

Juniors are placed In community employment positions after school and on 
weekends. Seniors are permitted to work the last one or two periods of the 
regular school day, as well as after school and on weekends. School credit 
is provided for satisfactory work performed. 
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Perhaps the most important aspect of the program is that the students 
are treated as normal children, although they receive more personalized at- 
tention. Therefore, the regular texts are used for basic academic instruc- 
tion, with complementary materials like newspapers, magazines and films, used 
in conjunction with the standard text. The central library is used extensively 
and the facility is available one or more times per week to the students. 

Again, the effectiveness of the program seems to lie in the small group- 
ing of students, in addition to the special qualifications of the faculty. 



E. Adminls trat ion 

The State Division of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, Special 
Needs Department, cooperates with the program by providing technical and 
financial assistance. During the 1967-68 school year, local government pro- 
vided $32,700, and the State added $27,425. The average cost per student 
per year is $802. 



F. Impact of the Program 

Indications are that the program succeeds in reducing the dropout rate 
and increasing the employability of the slow learner-potential dropout it 
serves. Of the 109 students enrolled in the three grades in the 1966-67 school 
year, only nine failed to complete the school year, a retention rate of 89%. 
This was 10% higher than the rate for all classes since the program opened 
in 1964, indicating a gradual improvement. Only one sophomore of the 42 
enrolled in the 1966-67 school year dropped out. 

The average wage of the juniors and seniors participating in the com- 
munity cooperative work program increased from $1 per hour during the 1965—66 
school year to $1.76 per hour the following year. 

In response to a questionnaire in 1966—67, 53 students said they did not 
dislike being in the program, with 10 answering that they did dislike it; 57 
out of 63 felt they had improved as students since entering the program; and 
35 of 38 answering said they like school more since they came to the center. 

In conducting this study, an attempt was made to assemble data on a pre 
and post-program basis for an 18-month period. The average pre-program read- 
ing score was 4.9 for 24 students at grade level 8.1. The average post-program 
score in reading was 6.4 when at grade level 9.7, or an improvement of 1.5 
grades in a one and one— half year period. In arithmetic achievement, the test 
data for the same group, at the same grade levels, reveal a pre-program score 
of 5.7, and a post— program score of 5.8— a fractional improvement. Scores 
in reading reported by the school for a group of 29 juniors are somewhat dif- 
ferent. A pre-test administered in September 1964, resulted in an average 
score of 4.8. Another test administered in May 1967, resulted in an average 
score of 8.7, suggesting an improvement of 3.9 in reading over a period of 
32 months. Test results for the same group in arithmetic show an average of 
5.8 in September 1964, as compared to an average of 8.2 in May 1967; an 
improvement of 2.4 in the same period. 
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In reading, 26 said they did not like to read, while 37 said they enjoyed 
reading. Only two students said they enjoyed reading less since enrolling, 
while 21 replied they enjoyed reading more. Of the 30 students replying, 23 
said they felt the work program had helped prepare them for a future job. 

Teachers also submitted an evaliiatlon. Asked to rate the program, 14 
replied that the program was successful, 12 said moderately successful, while 
none scored It unsuccessful. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

In general, there Is ample evidence that this program Is successfully 
achieving Its goals, as far as the goals go. The dropout rate Is relatively 
low, test comparisons show a marked Improvement In the academic achievement 
level of the enrollees, while the work experience/ supportive services defin- 
itely carry forward the objectives of the program. 

Most commendable Is the successful Integration of academic subjects with 
vocational goals and Interests of the students. In this way, academic achieve- 
ment maintains Its rightful place as the primary objective without compromising 
vocational training needs. 

The work- training program Is carefully structured, both In and out of 
school, with the roles and responsibilities of students and employers care* 
fully defined. In part, the success of the out-of- school part of the program 
Is reflected In the Increased average pay scal^ being offered the student- 
employees since the program began, although undoubtedly, there are other 
factors involved; generally, employers are satisfied with the students and 
continue to cooperate In Increasing numbers. 

The comparison made of test results Is of dubious validity. Since there 
was no control group against which to compare the results. It Is difficult to 
determine exactly how much difference the program has made In the students, 
as opposed to the progress they would have made In the conventional courses. 

This points up what would seem to be the one important weakness of the 
program design: Enrollment was limited to slow learners and "potential drop- 

outs" who. In a sense, are the cream of the problem students. By design, the 
program by-passed the most critically disadvantaged — the non-leamers, non- 
achievers, and actual dropouts. 



H. Comments 



Consequently, It Is recommended that this type of program, while generous 
in its enrollment policies with regard to students with special problems, be 
opened still toore to embrace the true dropouts, as well as those suspected 
of being incipient dropouts. Under such a well-structured and effective pro- 
gram, the melding of both categories of problem-students could provide the 
true, hard-core dropout with models from his peer group and other incentives 
for achievement. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 17 follows. 
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SUMMARy DATA: CASE NUMBER V 

i*' I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location: Mldtjpat small ctty -auburban 
3* Kind of School: Comprehenalve 
5. Enrollment: 86 ; Males 64 % Females 36% 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 72 % Negro 36 % 

8. Average Academic Retardation: 3 y ears 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



2. Type: Special Needs 

4. Age of Program: 2 years or more 

6. Average Age: 16.5 Grades 

Spanish American % Other % 

9. Family Income Under $3»000: 50 % 

Blue Collar 







II. 


INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 


1. Class Size: 


Vocational 


10 


Basic Education 


2. S/I Ratio: 


Vocational 




Basic Education 


3. Diploma/Certificate: 



4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 



III. TEST DATA 





PRE-TEST (SRA) 


POST-TEST SAT(SERD) 




Reading 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


8.0 . 


8.0 


9.7 


9.7 


N 


24 


24 


24 


24 


Score 


5.0 


5.7 


6.0 


5.8 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 9% Prior to Program % Regular School % 

2. Follow-Up Data: 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student: $802 2. Cost/Sfudent Hour: . 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 
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CASE NUMBER 21 



A. General Description 

In November 1966, a junior-senior high school In a southern state put 
In operation a program of occupational training and work opportunity called 
Gainful Employment Classes. It Is Intended for In-school students who are 
unable to keep up with regular schooling. This marks this state’s first 
effort to provide meaningful educational experience to the low achiever. 

The junior-senior high school, built in 1959, is on the outskirts of 
a town of 2,200 in the midst of a poor farm area with virtually no industry. 
It has acquired an "A” accreditation since the present principal assumed 
his position in 1962. Negroes make up the bulk of the population (84%). The 
closest city (30,000 inhabitants) is 45 miles to the north. The school 
serves two school districts encompassing an area of 850 square miles. It 
has an all- Negro student body of approximately 1,000 students. About 90% of 
the students come to school by bus. 

Candidates for the program consist of potential dropouts within the 
school from among the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The program 
combines vocational training with academic courses, with half a school 
day being allotted to each. In addition, many of the students are given 
part-time jobs. Successful graduates of the two-year program receive a 
certificate of achievement. They may then either resume regular school 
studies or take jobs found for them. 



B. Student Characteristics 



A total of 95 students were enrolled in the Gainful Emplo3^ent Classes 
during the 1987-68 school year. Of these, 65% were boys and 35% girls. 

All of them were Negro. The average age Is 17.5. Their academic retarda- 
tion Is about three years. Most of them are severely mentally retarded 
(I.Q. below 75). For example, the average of 25 tested students varies 
from 51 to 79, and averages 61.6, as opposed to 79 to 84 for the school as 
a whole. All of the participating students come from low-income families 
of less than $3,000 annually. About 85% are products of broken families, 
usually living with their grandparents or, in some instances, with other 
relatives. Their schoolwork has been characterized by low performance and 
lack of Interest and direction, their behavior by minor anti-social ten- 
dencies. Ten of the 95 have severe emotional problems. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

Three teachers are assigned to the Gainful Employment Classes Program. 
One teacher is responsible for the vocational and academic work of the 
girls, the other two for the academic and vocational work of the boys. 

The girls* teacher has just earned an undergraduate degree, but has been 
assigned to the program because of her experience in cafeteria management. 




The boys’ academic studies teacher has a B*A.) vhlle the vocational teacher 
does not. The latter was selected on the basis of his experience in 
agriculture and knowledge of farm and automotive machinery. 

> 

The students also have access to the school! s two counselors, a 
9,000-volume library, and other facilities. The teachers appear to be 
very dedicated to their students and to their work. With regard to 
selection of the teachers, the principal said: "You don’t get these kinds 

of people from college, they almost have to be born.” 

The teachers attended a special summer program, and participated in a 
workshop for children with special needs and workshops in food services 
and mechanics. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

The curriculum is geared to achieve one of two purposes! gainful 
employment or successful resumption of regular schooling. It, .therefore. 
Includes both vocational and academic subjects. 

On the vocational end, the courses for girls are concerned with voca- 
tional home economics and food services. Those for the boys 'dsal with the 
repair of agriculture equipment and automotive engines. For all students, 
academic studies Include reading, writing, and arithmetic. These are job- 
oriented. For example, a spelling lesson for the girls may concentrate on 
words used in a cafeteria, while arithmetic would include the use of cook- 
ing measurements. In a similar manner, the boys* spelling lessons may 
deal with terms relating to the different parts of a gasoline engine, 
while arithmetic problems might involve computing mileage or time required 
to complete a particular farm task. 

Three hours of the school day are for vocational work and two hours for 
academic studies. Classes are kept relatively small, with an average size 
of 16. This allows students to receive individualized instruction geared 
to their level of comprehension and rate of performance. 

All receive some sort of practical job experience. The girls may 
work in the school's cafeteria or prepare and serve meals for each other. 

The boys repair family cars and work on the vocational teacher's farm. 

About 60% of them are employed part-time at $1.15 per hour. 

The training is meant to qualify the girls as waitresses, special 
kitchen helpers, snack bar workers, etc.; the boys should qualify as 
repairmen for farm equipment, trucks, and auxiliary engines. 

While the academic part of the program is personalized to the needs of 
the students, some conventional texts are used. These include Food Service 
Industry and Junior Homemaker . In academic work, texts include Getting 
Ready for Math and English for Every Day . 



E. Administration 



The program is partially funded through the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, but receives most of its financial support from the State 
Department of Vocational and Agricultural Education. The average cost per 
student per year is $305.26. 

While general policies are made by the school board, key control is 
exercised by the principal. He recommends the hiring of teachers and the 
size of the budget and seeks the advice of his teaching staff in regard 
to student activities. 



F. Impact of the Program 

Any judgment of the success of the program can only be tentative and 
partial because of the recency of its inception (November 1966) , and the 
unreliability of the statistics provided by the school. However, it can 
be stated that its Impact on participating students, their parents or 
guardians, and the Negro community has been, by and large, favorable. 

Students have shown an Improvement in morale and bdiavlor and, accord- 
ing to the school authorities, a slower dropout rate than for the school 
at large. They find that by being able to keep up with the work of the 
program, they have a feeling of participation and success that they lacked 
in regular classes. A dropout rate that is lower than for regular students 
is entirely credible, for the “dangling carrot" of a waiting job serves as 
a realistic incentive to stick it out and fulfill the program’s requirements. 
Moreover, the latter are more flexible than stringent, and those persons who 
attain the basic objectives of the course can receive their certificate of 
achievement before the end of the prescribed period. None of the boys 
anA eight of the girls had completed the course at the time of our study. 

One girl was placed on a job as a tray girl; the other seven were scheduled 
to return to the regular school program. 

The data on achievement tests in reading and arithmetic, as determined 
by enrollment in the program and one year later, are too small to be truly 
representative. It is presented here as only suggestive of overall per- 
formance. Reading improvement for 1966—1967 measured .4 and arithmetic 
improvement .8 for a group of 19 students, whose records were available 
for -both tests. 

The state has pledged $250,000 to the school for opening an additional 
shop facility in September 1968. At that time, both school and program are 
to be Integrated. Moreover, the state government also plans to expand the 
program and open seven additional centers in September 1968. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

Within the framework of limited goals dictated by the nature of the 
environment, school, and available human resources, the program is a 
success. It does provide incentives and individualized attention to 
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disadvantaged retarded youth in a typical poor rural Negro community of the 
deep South. According to the comments of the students themselves, they 
feel that someone really cares and is interested in their problems* 
Successful adjustment to further schooling or a new Job may well be predi- 
cated upon continued proof of concern for them* 

Aside from state educational officials directly concerned with the 
funding of the program, there is no indication that the white community 
is aware of its existence* It does take cognizance of the school— the 
local newspaper features a column on it once a month. 

It would be desirable for two more teachers to be added to the program* 
staff in order to provide additional individualized attention to the male 
students. Moreover, upgrading of both academic and vocational instruction 
is in order. It is hoped that the opening of a new shop facility and the 
anticipated recruitment of a new teacher for it will contribute to raising 
the quality of vocational training. 

At this point, it is impossible to conjecture what the Impact on the 
program will be when integrated in the fall of 1968. 



Comments 

It is recommended that efforts be made to recruit teachers for the 
program who have already demonstrated success in handling retarded, rural 
adolescent students: that salaries, ^ich now start at $3,500, be raised 

at least one level to promote such recruitment and that programmed learning 
be introduced in combination with individualized teaching. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteris- 
tics of Case Number 21 follows. 



SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 21 



I I. PROGRAM AND STUDP^T CHARACTERISTICS 

N. 



1. Location: Southern Rural 

3. Kind of School : Comprehensive 

5. Enrollment: 95 i Males 65% Females 35 % 

7. Race/Ethnic: White % Negro 100 % 

8. Average Academic Retardation; '3 y ears 
10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household; 



2. Type; Snpr^a^ NpeHa 

4. Age of Program; i i/2 yoara __ 
6. Average Age; 17^ 5 Grades 7 & ft 

Spanish American Z Other % 

9. Family Income Under $3,000; lOO % 
Farm 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size: Vocational 16 Basic Education ^ 

2. S/l Ratio; Vocational Basic Education 

3. Diploma/Certificate; Certificate of Achievement 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings; _2 



III. TEST DATA 







Pre-Test 


Post-Test 




Reading 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 

N 


19 


19 


19 


19 


Score 


3.9 


3.4 


4.1 


4.2 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 



1. Dropout Rate; 1967-68 u Z Prior to Program Z Regular School ^j_Z 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

8 graduates; 1 student working in a training related job; 7 students 
pursuing post-graduate training. 

V. COST DATA 

1 . Ann..»i Cost/Student! S 305.26 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 



CASE NUMBER 26 



A. General Description 

Case Number 26 was Initiated during the summer of 1964 as the only resi- 
dential MDTA training center for disadvantaged youth In a mldwestern state. 

Its purpose Is to train unemployed or under-employed males 16 to 21 years of 
age from Inner-city environments In one of 17 trades and In attitudes that 
would allow them to compete successfully In the labor market. 

The program utilizes a residential training school In a rural setting 
away from the pressures of a ghetto to provide an easy, relaxed atmosphere 
conducive to learning. It employs a holistic approach to training. Aside 
from furnishing students with basic education and vocational training, it 
gives them medical care, spending money, and positive social and attltudlnal 
Indoctrination through counseling. 

The school operates on a year-round basis. Its enrollment varies between 
400 and 500. The students stay from three to 12 months according to the 
length of time required In a particular vocational course. Graduates are 
awarded certificates of completion. 

The school authorities work closely with the state employment service 
to secure jobs for graduating students. 



B. Student Characteristics 



Applicants must be males, unemployed or underemployed, who meet federal 
standards for the culturally, economically, or educationally disadvantaged. 
They come from broken homes and orphanages; they include high-school gradu- 
ates with minimal academic skills, dropouts, and some with court records. 

The racial composition Is about 67% Anglo, 30% Negro, 2% Spanish- 
speaking, and 1% not otherwise classifiable. About 5%-10% have severe 
emotional problems; about the same proportion are physically handicapped. 

Average academic retardation exceeds four years. The average student 
reads at the seventh grade level; his arithmetic skills are slightly under 
the seventh grade level. School officials estimate that 10% are functional 
Illiterates. The students have a wide ability range, but the average I.Q. 

Is about 10 points below average. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

Staff Is selected on the basis of job skill, practical ability to teach 
"on the job," and for successful experience in working with special popu- 
lations . 

The attractive starting salary of $8,500 combined with the close work- 
ing relationship of affiliated agencies with private Industry minimize the 
usual problems of recruitment. Teaching certification Is not required, and 



vocational Instructors from private Industry are preferred over experienced 
teachers from the conventional vocational programs. Even with relaxed formal 
training requirements, the vocational and academic Instructors have good 
college or advanced training backgrounds. 

The staff consists of 23 vocational Instructors, 19 basic education in- 
structors, eight pupil personnel specialists, and supportive personnel. The 
supportive staff Includes five counselors, a psychologist, a social worker, 
five members of the state employment service, two members of the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, doctors and nurses. In addition, there are 56 
persons who operate housing, food, and recreational services. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

By Its nature, this program Is a cross between an urban Job Corps Center 
and a high school vocational education program. 

Instruction Is offered In 17 vocational areas (accounting, auto mechanics, 
landscaping, maintenance, welding, etc.) Identified by the state enq>loyment 
service as having current and future employment potential. A total of 24 sec- 
tions of vocational training are offered dally, from 7:00 a.m. until m i d ni ght. 

The instruction is geared as much as possible to Individual needs. Aver- 
age class size is 20. Courses are ungraded so that students may progress at 
their own rate. The faculty is given maximum freedom to make the curriculum 
and teaching as flexible and innovative as possible. Team teaching and simul- 
taneous instruction (e.g., where the basic education teacher gives math or 
reading Instruction in conjimction with the teaching of a skill In the shop 
area), are two devices being used. 

As In the Job Corps Conservation Centers, the training is offered la the 
practical setting of actually doing a useful, productive and visible job. The 
center trainees have been modifying buildings, doing center maintenance work, 
repairing motor vrfiicles on the base, etc. Small groups, repetition of a task 
until it meets instructor standards, and peer teaching characterize the pro- 
gram. 



There is little emphasis on academic training, except as it pertains 
directly to the tasks, being learned and performed. There are no texts, but 
programmed instruction Is offered in reading and mathematics to bring a stu- 
dent to the level needed to interpret maintenance manuals, estimate the cost 
of doing a job, and perform measurement operations. 

The school has excellent library facilities which Include, In addition to 
books and magazines, 116 programmed education courses In a variety of cultural 
enrichment and practical areas ranging from foreign la n gua g es to business 
letter writing. 

As part of the school's attempt to Instill positive attitudes and help 
the students attain maximum personal development, all students receive dally 
Instruction in classes such as improving the environment, family living, and 
health habits. 
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During their leisure hours, the students may participate In a variety of 
team and Individual sports and social activities. 



E. Adminis trat Ion 



The school has a rather unique funding arrangement. The instructional 
cost of the program is borne by federal funds provided under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. A philanthropist donated $250,000 to provide 
for the cost of the residential and recreational facilities. This aspect of 
the program is administered by a private non-profit corporation. 

It is estimated that it costs $2,800 to handle the average student (16- 
month stay), from inception to job placement — $1,400 for class instruction 
and $1,400 for subsistence allowances. 

Several state government agencies are cooperating in the day-to-day 
operation: the State Division of Vocational Education, the State Youth Com- 

mission, the State Employment Service, and the Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. The latter two have full-time staff people assigned to the school. 

The key personnel in the school’s administration are the director, the 
supervisor of vocational education, and the basic education supervisor. 



F. Impact of the Program 

The program has been quite successful in providing inner-city young males 
with employable vocational skills. Since it is funded under MDTA, federal law 
requires maintenance of follow-up records of graduates’ post— training employ- 
ment experience. These show that about 85% are able to find work and that 
70% get jobs in the field in which they are trained. School personnel cite 
numerous examples of behavior and attitude improvement as a result of the 
program. 

The school administers the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) to its 
students, but does so oiay once. Therefore, it was not possible to obtain 
reliable and valid measures of academic progress. School officials agreed to 
re-test with the Stanford Achievement Test for purposes of this project. The 
result showed a decline in both reading and arithmetic achievement as com- 
pared to the WRAT. The average grade level achievement on the Wide Range 
Reading was 8.0 and on the post-test (SAT) 7.3, a decline of .7 grade levels. 
The pre-test and post— test average scores in arithmetic were 7.5 and 7.4, 
respectively. The average elapsed time between the administration of the 
WRAT and the SAT is unknown. It is undoubtedly less than a year. It should 
be noted that the two instruments are not strictly comparable. In fact, the 
results of this comparison are extremely suspect. Some students declined in 
their achievement by seven or eight grade levels. It is difficult to believe 
that any program could have been that detrimental to a student’s academic 
skills . 

During the last year, the dropout rate for the program was 26.6%. About 
half of this is accounted for by the fact that many students come and immedi- 
ately decide they do not wish to stay. Of those who stay beyond the first few 
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days, the dropout rate Is only about 13%. This Is still quite high, but is 
lower than the 48% of the preceding year. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

The pleasant, tranquil atmosphere of the school is thought to be con** 
ducive to learning and developing such personal qualities as good moral 
character, the ability to get along with others, the willingness to accept 
responsibility, etc. The impoverished environments in which many of , the 
students grew up contributed in no small measure to their past behavioral 
and educational difficulties. Therefore, the implicit philosophy behind the 
residential school is that if such students are put in the proper environ- 
ment, they will improve. Several other school administrators contacted in 
the course of the study, expressed interest in the boarding school approach. 
Frustrated in their attempts to deal adequately on a 9:00 to 3:00 basis with 
problems having their roots in the home environment, they view removal of 
the student from the home as a viable solution. 

An amicable relationship exists between the school and the large com- 
munity nearby. Many graduates are placed with employers in the area. The 
sdiool has been successful in initiating a work-study program with the coop- 
eration of local employers. About 80 students are currently engaged in this 
work experience program. Since the school's initiation, there has been only 
one minor incident in the nearby community involving youth from the school. 
This was a disturbance one night in the city when several boys on weekend 
passes from the school were arrested. It was soon determined that the boys 
from the school had not participated in the trouble but had simply been 
picked up in the police dragnet. 

The school has wisely turned over most enforcement of school rules and 
regulations to the students themselves. Discipline problems are minimal. 
Also, the regulations are not unduly rigid. Students are allowed to smoke 
in their rooms and are freely given weekend passes enabling them to leave the 
school campus. The school is not much more stringent than most undergraduate 
colleges. 

The program provides an excellent example of inter-agency cooperation. 

It is desirable to have vocational rehabilitation and employment service 
personnel working on the educational site in order to provide for better 
coordination to activities and to avoid duplication of efforts. 

There is coordination between the vocational and basic educational 
teaching with emphasis on the former. The evidence available, however, does 
not indicate that this effort is having much impact on academic achievement. 

It must be noted that this is an MDTA program. The clearly stated pur- 
pose of that act is to provide skill training for unemployed workers so they 
can obtain jobs which the school is accomplishing. The basic education 
feature of MDTA came as an amendment to the original act. Its purpose was 
not to offer basic education because literacy is intrinsically good, but 
rather to provide enough academic ability for the trainee to adequately 
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perform the job for which he was trained. The program does not stress aca- 
demics to the extent deemed desirable in terms of this study, but this is 

implicit In the nature and purpose of the Act. 

From its inception, the school has attempted to Improve Its program. 
Among the changes have been the following: 

1. The counseling staff was increased. 

2. A part-time psychologist was added. 

3. A part-time speech therapist was added. 

4. The work-study program mentioned above was begun. 

5. A basic skill center was opened for severe reading problems. 

6. High school credit is now being granted for work done at the 
school. 

On the whole, the school is functioning as a very successful combination 
of the MDTA program and a Job Corps- type center. It is fulfilling its stated 
purpose of getting people ready for employment. The supportive staff is 
quite comprehensive and is undoubtedly helping many young men make a success- 
ful adjustment to life. 



H. Comments 



The school authorities see several aspects of the program which need im- 
provement. Most of these problems stem from a lack of adequate funds. These 
problems are: 

1. Need for more facilities; the present plant is overcrowded. 

2. Need for additional funds for in-service teacher and staff 
training . 

3. Need for allocation of funds for employee fringe benefits. 

4. Need for larger student subsistence allowances; the $5.00 per 
day allotment is not sufficient. 

5. Provision for medical check-ups before referral, as many students 
enroll who are in need of medical treatment. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteris- 
tics of Case Number 26 follows. 





SUMMAKX DATA: CASE NUMBER 26 



3 I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1, Location: Midwestern; Larce Inner-City 

3. Kind of School: Full Vocational Education 
5. Enrollment: 400 ; Males 100 % Females 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 67 % Negro 30_% 

8, Average Academic Retardation* ^ y ears 



2. Type: Special Needs. Voc. Educ. — . 
4. Age of Program: Over 2 years 
6* Average Age: 19 Grades » Ungraded 

Spanish American 3 % Other ^ . % 
9, Family Income Under $3,000; X 



i 10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household; Service; Blue Col lar; FarcL 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 



1. Class Size; Vocational 20 



2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 

3. Dlploma/Certlflcate: 



Basic Education 
Basic Education 



20 



4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 1? 



III. TEST DATA 





Pre-Test 


Post-Test 




WRAT 


SAT- 


(SEED) 




Reading Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


. 






or Date 




5/68 


5/68 


N 




238 


238 


Score 


8.0 7.5 


7.3 


7.4 



IV . DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 



1. Dropout Rate; 1967-68 27 % Prior to Program , 48,j; Regular School % 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

h 

i 

\ 288' Graduates; 199 students placed in jobs. 

V 

J V. COST DATA 

$1,400 (instruction) 

1. Annual nnst/Student: $2.800 (boardltMS scjiooX) 2. Cost/Student Hour: • 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ . 8^5 00 
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CASE NUMBER 29 



A. General Description 

This program encompasses the total curriculxim of a regional/vocational 
center situated in an agricultural area of a mid-atlantic state. This center 
was singled out for study because of an unusual expansion plan that grew out 
of special achievements in vocational education and an effective community 

relations program. 

Although education in this area has long been vocationally-oriented, the 
administrators of the center during the 1967-68 school year concluded that an 
adult training program should be developed in conjunction with a secondary 
school curriculum. While this program is not operational, it is expected to 
begin in the next school year. Meanwhile, there is a separate vocational 
program for adults, which will not be discussed here. The pattern of develop- 
ment of vocational education at the center is similar to that of many other 
agricultural areas. As the need for manual farm labor continues to decrease, 
there is an Increasing demand for vocational education in unrelated fields 
where there are job openings in the community and elsewhere. In meeting this 
need of the high school students and graduates at the junior high school level, 
the center has offered an increasingly broad array of vocational subjects in 
line with the demands of the job market. The administration still is not 
satisfied with the range of 20 courses, and plans to seek additional resources 
for expansion. The reflection of changing needs in the high school curriculum 
has extended into the field of adult education. If the center is to carry out 
its mission in the community to the fullest extent, then it must also provide 
pre-employment training for adults who wish to prepare for new occupations. 

This is especially imperative in an agricultural area which is actively seeking 

new industry. 



B. Student Characteristics 

The school is integrated with 6% of the four-year enrollment of 578 being 
Negro. There are no other minorities in the area. 

It is estimated that 20% of the students are from low-income families 
with an average income of less than $3,000 per year. About 1% had records of 
delinquency; 47% are female. At least 10% of the students are educationally 
retarded by at least three grades. The bulk of the students, 57%, are trans- 
fers from an academic high school. Transfers or graduates from junior high 
schools and elementary schools comprise 42% of the enrollment. Students expel- 
led from other schools are excluded, but students with delinquency records, the 
academically retarded, and girls with histories of illegitimate pregnancy, are 

admitted. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

Teachers are hired in accordance with minimum state standards, set by 
the State Department of Certification. The vocational teachers in the program 
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must have the equivalent of a high school education, plus a minimum of two 
years experience in the occupational field of specialization, in addition 
to references from previous employers* Generally, these minimum standards 
are exceeded by most of the staff members who tend to be highly experienced 
and trained before joining the program. 

The level of teacher competence, as well as the salary scale, is set by 
the teacher's grade on a national or state trades examination. Starting salary 
for most vocational teachers is $6,000 for a 185 day year* The notable except*” 
ion is among the Registered Nurses who teach Practical Nursing; their starting 
salary is $5,500. 

There is no formal in-service training program, although five days of 
the salary year are reserved for pre-school curriculum and other planning. 

The classes are large and the school has difficixlty in staying within state 
regulations which llmiu the number of students that can be taught by one 
teacher in a day to 150. 

The school operates on a seven— period day with academic classes averaging 
from 25 to "over 30 c" The business courses also have large enrollments of up 
to 40 students per teacher, although the shop classes in the trades area are 
smaller • 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

The curriculum represents conventional vocational education programming, 
with emphasis on pre— vocational and in— school skill training* This being the 
case, the work experience aspect is informal and does not affect grades or the 
diploma program. The academic curriculum is based on minimum state requirements, 
but the vocational choice is quite broad. The advanced rses are at the 
junior college level. Courses Include the full range of business occupations, 
including general buslness» business law, salesmanship, office practice, office 
machinery, shorthand, and typing. The most popular courses are in agriculture; 
enrollment is at 110 in farm production, farm mechanics, and horticulture. The 
three courses in home economics have an enrollment of 102. Other major courses 
are Distributive Education, 16; Air Conditioning, 32; Auto Body Repair, 28; 
Carpentry, 23; Cosmetology, 26; and Drafting, 14. 



£. Administration 

The center ^’.s administered by the local school system but plans are 
being made to offer the center's services on a regional basis. Other re- 
sources to operate the program are contributed by the State Department of 
Education and the community. 



F. Impact of Program 

Most notable in the program is the development of a close working rela- 
tionship between industry, the institution, and the community. An effective 
public relations program keeps the center, its work, and its accompllshmants 
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in the public eye. The staff and faculty maintain close personal contact 
with industry and agriculture interests to assure the continuing relevance 
of the course work to employer needs. The services and advice of civic 
organizations and the local Chamber of Commerce are enlisted. 

The program graduates 100 students in 1967—68. Of these, 55 were placed • 
immediately. However, the figures do not reflect the actual success of the 
program. It is reported that a large number of the young male graduates entered 
the military service, while the majority of a sizable class of home economic 
majors did not seek employment. Placements in agriculture total 73%, while in 
air conditioning and auto mechanics, placements were 42%; less than half (40%) 
of the placements were in training-related fields. 

• 

The dropout rate was a low 4%. Half of the dropouts left because the 
family moved out of the district. 

G. Qualitative Impressions 

Although the program serves only a relatively small number of the seriously 
disadvantaged and almost no dropouts, it has an important place in the community. 
This is one of the middle southern agricultural areas that is still in economic 
flux created by the decline in agricultural employment. In an area with a large 
Negro population, the 6% enrollment in the school is low by normal standards, 
but perhaps shows that the school is moving in the direction where service is 
available to a., greater number of people. 

The low placement rate in fields related to training and other statistics 
indicates that this is an area working to build a skilled manpower base with 
which to attract new business and industry. The danger is that, with training- 
related jobs not available in the area, a program of this kind may be encouraging 
the out-migration of its graduates. 

The planned development of an adult pre— vocational program in conjunction 
with the high school program indicates that the center is alert and responsive 
to the needs of the area. 



. H.. Comments 

— ^Hopefully, a mixed .adult ■ situation can be developed in the classroom. 
Since the adults would be persons motivated to a fresh start and vocational 
change, they may be excellent models for disadvantaged youth in the program. 
This Center has been very successful with youth, partly because of an adult/ 
youth mix in the classroom. 

Although job opportunities may be limited, the work experience aspect of 
this program should be bolstered. Perhaps the students can be placed in work 
situations for a few hours each week, without compensation, if necessary. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 29 follows. 
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SUMI-IARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 29 



• I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location: Southern; Rural-Small City 

3. Kind of School: Vocational Education 

5. Enrollment: ; Males 53 % Females ^7 % 

7. Race/Ethnic: VIhite % Negro ^ % 

8. Average Academic Retardation: 5 y ears 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household:^ 



2. Type: Vocational education 

4. Age of Program: 7—12 montls 

6. Average Age: 16 Grades 9-12 

Spanish American % Other X 

9. Family Income Under $3,000: 20 % 

Farm 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size: Vocational 10-40 Basic Education 2S-31 

2‘. S/I Ratio ; Vocational 25/1 Basic Education 35/1 

3. Diploma/Certificate: . .. • 

• 4 • Number of Vocational Offerings : 14 

III. TEST DATA 



Not Available 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 ^ X Prior to Program X. Regular School 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

55% of 100 graduates placed in jobs; 73% of placements were in agriculture; 
40% placed in training-related jobs. 

V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student : $ 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: 








CASE NUMBER 37 



A. General Dftacrlptlon 

This programs located In a mlddle-alsed hub city on the Mlaaiaalppl 
River was alngled out for intensive study because of its broad scopes strong 
coommnity involvement, and effective use of university resources. 

The program was a system*-wide effort that crossed school and grade class 
lines to Identify potential dropouts at a relatively early age and enroll 
them in a series of p re- vocational and vocational classes from seventh grade 
through completion of high school. 

The program was organized by the school district on the advice of a 
special community commission which was formed in 1962 In response to citizen 
alarm over the local school dropout rate. At one time. It was estimated that 
39. 8Z of all students entering high school in the area dropped out before 
graduation. In part, this may have been a reflection of the fact that 28% of 
the citizens In the county were welfare recipients. At the same time, the 
city was relatively prosperous, being a regional business. Industrial, and 
cultural center, and there was a shortage of trained manpower. 

It Is estimated that about 7% of the combined student body of the junior 
and senior high schools (4,050 students) are enrolled in the 25 special 
courses under the program. While only the three senior high school grades 
are Involved in actual work training, the academic courses at all levels are 
oriented toward the world of work and functional employment. 

The resources of a nearby university were used to conduct an exhaustive 
study of the dropout problem and its causes. These were identified as an 
integral part of program development. 

B. Student Characteristics 

The students come from a variety of social and economic backgrounds, 
since they were selected only on the basis of Inability to function productive- 
ly in the typical school setting. Some 95Z of those referred to the program 
were judged to be "dropout prone" on the basis of sophisticated criteria 
developed specifically for this program by a nearby university. 

About 7% of the students in the program are Negro. The age range of the 
students is from 14-19 years. Previous dropouts, pregnant girls, and teenage 
mothers are accepted by the program, although no specific figures on enrollees 
with these and other problems are available. 

C. Faculty and Staff 

The student /teacher ratio is about 18:1, with the maximum class load 
set at 22. The instructors are recruited by the project director and selected 
on the basis of special qualifications designed specifically for the program. 
Although salaries are comparable to others in the system, instructors are ex- 
pected to work longer hours. This is, in part, due to the continuous in— ser*" 
vice training, but in greater measure to the required home visitation that 
is written into each job description. 
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On the average, instructors in the program have eight years of teaching 
experience; most have advanced degrees, and the average salary is $8,000. 

The project director had the opportunity to select any teacher in the 
school system, so he could be highly selective. It was felt that the exper- 
ience of a teacher was vital to the success of the program, so new teachers 
were not accepted. A special stipend added incentive for the top teachers to 
join the program. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

Of the 233 students in the program in grades 7-12, 142 are sophomores, 
juniors, seniors, and specials in job situations. Quality of work and related 
performance are credited toward a diploma. 

The emplo 3 nnent locations in the work experience phase include: 17 loca- 
tions in the community, mostly in the food Industry (27 students) ; a community 
development program in the automotive services (between 14 and 21 students) ; 
a school-centered craft program which teaches 37 skills, such as ceramics and 
small motor repair; the school store; and three school maintenance operations. 

All work is supervised and each student is evaluated on the quality of 
performance, work attitudes, appearance, and health status. 

There are regularly scheduled assessments of each student in such areas 
as job attendance, desire to increase knowledge, relationship to other workers, 
and deportment. This evaluation is formalized with a grading system ranging 
from ”1” for excellence through ”4” for unsatisfactory performance. No special 
techniques or texts are used in the program, as observed during the summer session. 

One Important element in the vocational aspect of the program is the ability 
and freedom of the students to consult with one another. It is felt that the 
freedom to move about in the laboratory situation and to share ideas contribute 
to the progress of the individual student in solving his own problems. 

£. Adminis t rat ion 

The school syaten employs staff and iaatiuotional- persanmali while the 
aforementioned community commission underwrites operating components through 
grants and aids. Project director and staff operate in an environment of freedom 
to experiment and explore. If a program plan or function does not fall into the 
accepted operating plan of the school board, sanctions are provided by the com- 
munity commission. 

Per capita expenditures for all programs based on a total enrollment of 
233 is $962.50 per year. The crafts and automotive training programs are 
self-supporting. Approximately half the remaining costs for teachers' salaries 
are abosrbed by the public school system. 

F. Impact of the Program 

Since the primary goal of the program is retention of the student through 
completion of high school, placement activity is not significant. It is hoped 
that the impact of the program would encourage the graduate to enroll in one of 
the many post-high school training institutions in the area after which it would 
be relatively easy to enter the local job market. Mobility and job development 

programs are not considered necessary. 




This being the case, the retention rate of 88% pointed to the success 
of the program. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

Operationally, there are many positive aspects to this program. The 
community and administrative environment in which the program operates Is 
conducive to innovation and achievement. The home visitation procedure 
required of instructors Is excellent since this gives the instructor in- 
sight into the needs of his students that would not emerge in the classroom 

environment . 

Recruitment and selection of both students and Instructors is highly 
systematized. In the positive sense. The grade point system for non-academic 
subjects and intangibles gives status to achievement in the areas that are 
often minimized, while providing counselors with a record and tangible basis 
on which to evaluate the further needs of the students. 

On the negative side, there are some doubts as to whether this kind of 
program, effective as it is in reducing the dropout rate in the school system, 
constitutes "vocational education for the disadvantaged and dropouts. The 
vocational opportunities offered In the program are quite limited, ^th most 
of the jobs being performed in an institutional setting. With the high dropout 
rate and a large number of families on public assistance In the area, combined 
with the available job market, this program could perform a greater service by 
concentrating on actual dropouts and the economically disadvantaged. 

The effective organization of the program and the clear definition of its 
goals were the results, to a great degree, of the contributions by a university 
team. Record of previous dropouts were studied. Common elements or correlates 
were identified with high school graduates and high school dropouts. Interviews 
were accomplished and criteria were established and tested. Criteria for Iden- 
tifying potential dropouts were validated by a study of actual dropouts. Poten- 
tial dropouts were identified by criteria thus obtained. 

H. Comments 

This type of program Is useful and should be Integrated into a total 
effort by the school system to retain students and reduce the dropout rate 
through preventive efforts in the earlier grades. However, the vocational 
Investment of the school system should be redirected toward services for the 
most needy, disadvantaged dropouts to lead them toward self reliance, job 
readiness, and training in a marketable skill. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 37 follows. 










SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 37 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1 . 



3. 

5. 





'w 

Location t Small mldwestern city-suburban 
of School : Comprehensive high school 
Enrollment : 233 ; Males 55 X Females 45 X 
Race/Ethnic: White 93 X Negro 7 1 

Average Academic Retardation: 1 y ears 

Primary Occupation of Heads of Household:^ 



2. Type: Work-Study .. 

4. Age of Program: Over 2 years 

6. Average Age: Grades . 

Spanish American X Other X 

9. Family Income Under $3,000: X 

Blue Collar 



!• 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

Class Size: Vocational 15-22 Basic Education 

S/I Ratio: Vocational Basic Education 

Diploma/Certificate: Regular High School Diploma 

Number of Vocational Offerings: (Work-St udy only) 



22 

18/1 



III. TEST DATA 

Not available. 

IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 % Prior to Program X Regular School _7 Z 

2. Follow-Up Data: 



Not available. 

V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost /Student: $ 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $8.000 _ 
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Program Category III: Mental and/or Functionally Retarded 



CASE NUMBER 4 



A. General Deacrlptlon 

The vocational program described here Is operated by the public school 
system of a large city In a border state. Initiated in 1963, the program pro- 
vides what is called "A Job Preparatory Curriculum” for "the slow learner who 
desires to remain in school beyond the ninth grade.” The students and staff 
are predomtnently Negro. Other programs are operated in the city for white 
students. 

It was impossible to find an exact definition of "slow learner” from mem- 
bers of the program staff. Some of the students are physically and mentally 
handicapped. Others are retarded because of social and environmental factors. 
Still others, apparently, are placed in the "special curriculum" programs after 
years of a "passive attitude," or because they are hostile or indifferent 
toward school. 

Similarly, the specific content of "special curriculum" courses could not 
be pinpointed. The principal of the school was vague in referring to both 
terms. Apparently, special curriculum classes are watered-down versions of 
academic classes and are considered as "holding- type" operations. 

The program has three broad objectives. First, it serves low ability 
students 16 years and older, who have completed the ninth grade in a compre- 
hensive junior high school or in a special curriculum junior high school. 
Second, it provides training for "service occupations" commensurate with the 
abilities of the enrollees. Third, it makes an attempt to locate employment 
"for all eligible, employable" trainees. 

A student entering the program may remain for two years, through the 
tenth and eleventh grades. At the close of this period, the student receives 
a certificate of completion. 

The city in which the program is located is in the top 10 in the nation in 
population, with just short of 1,000,000 in 1960. An old port terminus, the 
city also has a substantial economic base of manufacturing and of retail trade. 
The central city from which most of the students of the program are drawn, has 
changed from pleasant one— family dwellings to overcrowded tenements. A high 
proportion of the city’ s population is Negro (about one-third) , and the area 
surrounding the program facility is almost completely a Negro neighborhood. 



B. Student Characteristics 



The schooi’s 330 students range in age from 16 to 20, averaging about 17.5 
years. Only 1% of the students are white; boys predominate (63% to 37%). The 
I.Q. range is 56-87, with half the students scoring under 75: the average I.Q. 
is 70.5. Average mathematics and reading levels are at the fourth grade. Some 
75% of the students are from families in the low income category (below $3,000 
a year), and many are from families receiving welfare. 



Severe emotional problems are found In about 1% of the student body, and 
most all the students have minor emotional problems. About IX are physically 
handicapped and have been referred to the state agency for vocational, rehabili 

tat ion. 



C, Faculty and Staff 

The school employs a principal, a job coordinator, 24 full-time teachers, 
one part-time physical education teacher, one counselor, a librarian, and a 
nurse. The faculty and staff of the program are predominantly Negro. Regular 
staff meetings are held once a week to coordinate program resources and to bring 
attention to bear on problem cases. No regulated or structured in-service 
training program exists for the upgrading of staff. 

Each teacher has earned at least 18 credit hours in vocational education, 
in accordance with state standards. Vocational Instructors need not have 
bachelor degrees, but they must have experience in their particular vocational 
area. Generally, the staff members have had at least five or more years of 
experience. Advanced study is generally left up to the individual teacher. 

Teachers are allotted a 40-mlnute planning period every day as well as a 
40-mlnute lunch period. The student/teacher ratio on June 1, 1968, was 14 to 1 
at the end of the 1967-68 school year after an appreciable dropout of enrollees. 
At the beginning of that school year, with 554 enrollees, the student/ teacher 
ratio was 23 to 1. 

Starting salaries for vocational teachers in the program are the same as 
for academic teachers in the city school system, and range between $6,000 and 
$6,500 annually. 

The teachers have very close relationships with the students, being highly 
accessible during school and after hours. Students may reach their teachers in 
the cafeteria at lunchtime and during breaks. The atmosphere is informal. When 
necessary, teachers and the principal make home visits to handle truancy and 
other problems. It is unique that truancy and its control are the responsibility 
of the individual teachers. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

Academic instruction at the school has a "practical” orientation designed 
to help the student become a responsible and productive citizen in the context 
of the local community. The social studies program, for Instance, has a curri- 
culum focused on the geography and government of the community. A multi-text 
approach with special materials from the Chamber of Commerce, bank publications, 
etc., are used. And students are informed of community problems and resources; 
e.g., legal aid, health services, welfare programs, etc. Language arts and 
mathematics curricula are planned with prospective job and family responsibili- 
ties of the enrollees in mind. The school also has a "job training" course in 
which students learn how to fill out applications, what to expect in a job 
interview, and the like. 







Unlike the practice in other secondary schools in the city, studenl^ 
enrolled in this special needs program are free during lunch periods. They 
have the choice of eating in the student-managed cafeteria or in the community. 
About half the students eat in the cafeteria. 



Students have a drama group and produce a yearbook. Other extra curricular 
activities include basketball, the Y-Teens, and special interest clubs. Sub- 
stantial participation indicates student interest in these activities. 



E. Administration 

The principal for the program is directly responsible to the Director of 
Vocational Education for the public school system of the city. 

The annual cost per student of the program is estimated at about $475. 

This compares to an annual expenditure of $330 per student in a regular voca- 
tional program and $410 spent per student in the general academic program of 
the city’s secondary schools. The program is supported from local funds, 
supplemLted by funds under the Vocational Education Act and the Elementary and 
SeLndary Education Act. Exact figures on funding sources were not available. 

The supporting services of the program are adequate. Teachers readily 
make home visits, consulting with parents and students to identify the causes 
of long pupil absences from the program. 

The physical plant for the program Is ancient and outmoded; the building 
was constructed in 1874. Yet, a commendable spirit of pride and cooperation 
between staff and students contributes to keeping the facility clean and neat. 
The school principal feels the program has been neglected ty the school system 
Insofar as receipt of facilities and services were made available to other 
public schools in the city. For example, he has requested the addition to the 
statf of a social worker and a psychologist, but both 

Apparently, the schools with white "slow learning students get higher priority, 



F. Impact of the Program 

The program has made sustained efforts to interpret its purpose to parents 
and to involve them in school affairs, if not in policy matters. Note has 
been made of the home visits by school staff members; ^ther, P"ents are 
invited to individual consultations at the school. A fairly large active 
PTA has more than 150 members. Visual aids have been developed to illustrate 
elements of the program in community meetings. Every year, a two-day 
tlon program is offered to the parents and other interested persons to describe 
program objectives, student schedules, the work experience program, etc. 

The area surrounding the school has had some social unrest and residents 
have been involved in campaigns for social change. The park faci^ the schoo 
J^I useran meeting plaL for participants in a Solidarity Day demonstration 

in mid- June, 1968. 



o 
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The dropout rate of the two-year program is abnormally high, with but 60% 
of the students receiving the certificate of completion. The enrollment in 
September 1967, was 554; by June 1968, it had dropped to 330. The heaviest 
dropout is during the first year. Poor attendance plagues the program; classes 
programmed to accommodate 30 students have an average attendance of 20—25 . 

Academic achievement is limited. The average reading score on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test for 80 students was 3.5 in September 1966. A 
year later, the same 80 students had an average of 3.8. Pre and post-test 
scores for arithmetic computation and problem solving did not reflect much 
gain. For arithmetic computation, 80 students scored 4.8 in September 1966, 
and increased to 4.9 by September 1967. The achievement level in arithmetic 
problem solving advanced from 4.2 to 4.6 during the same year. 

However, according to the principal, students showed marked Improvement 
in personal responsibility and in attaining positive job attitudes. Evidence 
supporting this improvement is obviously subjective. The principal spoke of 
students who were at first dull and lacking in initiative, but who emerged 
eager to work and excel. He related, at some length, the story of a student who 
had never been concerned about his four brothers and sisters nor about his 
grandmother who supported all of them. This student, he said, had satisfactorily 
adjusted to school, had been placed on a job, and is now contributing substan- 
tially to the support of his family. 

A high placement record is claimed for graduates of the program. However, 
this is open to serious question. The principal reported that 97 of the 152 
graduates in 1968, or 64%, had been placed as of June 21, 1968. He predicted 
90% would be placed before August of the same year. Placement information 
appears to be limited to initial work assignments following graduation, and 
there was little or no effort at follow-up supportive services. The staff felt 
that the latter was impossible, though desirable, without additional profes- 
sional personnel. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

The administration and faculty of this special needs program are doing a 
most creditable job, with less than substantial facilities and staff. This is 
one program where poor facilities, equipment, and supporting services affect 
success. Professional competence and commitment are evident among the teachers, 
the supportive personnel, and the school principal. Teacher involvement in the 
student enterprise is characterized by patience, understanding, and persistence. 
And it is apparent that those staff members of the program who are black identify 
positively with the black student. 

However, the school personnel seem to believe that the program enrollees, 
because of serious academic retardation and lower intelligence quotients, are 
generally incapable of profiting from skill learning above unskilled or semi- 
skilled levels. It was the impression of an observer of the program that there 
is a failure by the staff to distinguish the culturally retarded student from 
the mentally retarded student and to offer the former skill training at higher 
levels, as well as appropriate remedial general education. 



er|c 
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Each student is exposed to 11 occupational groups, ranging In skill level 
from the unskilled to the semi-skilled. These are: 

Customed Services * 

Duplicating Services 
Family Services ** 

Food Services 
Home Mechanics- * 

Lawn and Flower Care 
Painting and Decorating * 

Shoe Repair * 

Retail Services 
Small Appliance Repair 
Valet Service 



(* Boys only; ** Girls only.) 

During the first year, students are exposed to at least eight occupational 
areas. The nine-period day, beginning at 8:40 a.m. and ending at 3 p.m. , pro- 
vides 40-minute periods. A typical first-year student* s schedule would be; 

Class Period Course 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8-9 



Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Job Training 
Lunch 

Physical Educatlon/Muslc (on alternate days) 

Science 

Shop Courses 



All course work Is characterized by flexibility and adaptability and paced 
on an individual basis for the pupils. The school policy Is to give the stu- 
dents broad and varied occupational experiences, with a job ladder built Into 
the program to enable them to move earlier and more successfully from, for 
example, duplicating services to retail services because they have learned the 
basic techniques of holding a job and have acquired skills In coordinating 
their minds and hands. 



During the second year, most students are Involved In a work-study program 
throughout the year. Two weeks of study Is alternated with two weeks at a work 
station In the community. A typical dally schedule during the two-week school 
periods would be; 



Class Period Course 



1 Language Arts 

2 Mathematics /Science (on alternate days) 

3 Social Studies 

4 Physical Education Music (on alternate days) 

5 Lunch 

6-9 Shop Courses 
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Central and continuing deficiencies of the program are Its high dropout 
rate and poor attendance record, as described here earlier. While the program 
personnel are sensitive to these problems, there appear to be neither plans 
nor actions to correct the deficiencies. Large classes and limited personnel 
for both In-school and out-of-school pupil support are contributing. If not 
determinative, factors here. 

The project observer felt that existing staff could and should study 
these problem areas, with the view of possible Improvement of the curriculum 
and other activity programs of the school. For example, the fact that the 
retention rate of the program is much higher during the second year, with Its 
work experience and wage stipends, suggests that moving these program features 
into the first year may help reduce the dropout of enrollees during the period. 

The limited academic Increment among program enrollees, as reflected In 
test data, has been delineated. Here again, analysis should be made as to the 
relevance and format of curricular material and teaching methods. Staff 
evaluation should be encouraged or required by the program administration, 
with a view toward effective academic programming, at the school. 

The principal, the teaching staff, and the supportive personnel discern 
positive behavioral changes on the part of students who remain In the program. 
But there are neither systematic nor substantial data to support this con- 
clusion. The addition of a school psychologist might prompt and produce more 
attention to and more information about behavioral problems of the students 
and more purposeful and productive remedial programs. 

It has been observed that Information concerning the placement of program 
graduates is limited to initial placement. The absence of placement surveys 
and analyses over a period of time denies to the program the feedback Informa- 
tion necessary for curriculum evaluation and Improvement. 

The pre-concelved expectation patterns which the staff have of these "slow 
learners" and staff failure to distinguish the varying potentials among the 
enrollees (e.g., those who maybe culturally, rather than mentally retarded) 
for academic enrichment has resulted In the uniform "starving" of the curri- 
culum of remedial academic content. Academic studies are watered-down, 
poorly-articulated with the skill training, and there Is little opportunity 
for students to grow academically and move Into a regular vocational program 
or pre-college curriculum. The tenth grade level does have a t 3 q>e of pre- 
vocatlonal program, oriented toward the local labor market, but the perspective 
and scope of this program are limited to unskilled and semi-skilled service 
occupations. The student who remains In the program beyond his first year 
has the opportunity to earn Income in the work experience phase and. If he 
continues through the second year, receives a certificate of completion. The 
program Is deficient In: the lack of variety In skill offerings, lack of 

periodic up-dating of these offerings and of the training equipment* The program 
does not continue beyond the eleventh grade, and the size of the vocational 
classes, l.e. , 23-25, Is above the recommended maximum, of 15 . There 
is a* high Initial placement record, but.no program of supportive services 
beyond this- point;* there Isc recognition of the response to the special needs 
of mentally and physically retarded enrollees; and each of the teachers doubles 
as a counselor and job developer. A professional guidance counselor Is also 
available. Finally, there appears to be an effective and productive dialogue 
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between the program, its enrollees, and their parents. Thus, the predominantly 
Negro faculty identifies well with the black students, has positive attitudes 
of acceptance, if not positive expectations for the enrollees, and is supported 
with good supervision and administration by the school principal* 



H. Comments 



The basic causes of the retardation of the program enrollees should be 
ascertained, carefully and professionally, and appropriate changes made in 
both academic and vocational phases to recognize varying potentials among the 
students for personal and skills development. And, in any case, the academic 
and vocational phases of the program need to be strengthened. 

Consideration should be given to including a work experience phase with 
wage stipends in the first year of the program to aid in retaining students 
during this period of maximum dropout. Also, if possible, the program may 
well be extended into the twelfth grade, with a program more equivalent to a 
regular vocational program. Above all, this program needs more support from 
the school system. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 4 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 4 



V I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
!• Location: Large Northeast Inntr-Cltv 

3. Kind of School: Full-term vocational 
5* Enrollment: 330; Males 63 X Females 37 X 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 1% Negro 99 _X 

8. Average Academic Retardation: +A y ears 

n, 

10* Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 

II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

1. Class Size: Vocational 23-35 Basic Education 23-25 

2 • S/I Ratio : Vocational var^ pg Basic Education varl ea 

3. Dlploma/Certlf Icate : Certificate of Completion ^ 

4. Nuniber of Vocational Offerings: 11 



III. TEST DATA 





Metropolitan Ad 


ilevement 


Test 




Pre-Test 


Post-Test 




Reading 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


11 


11 


12 


12 


N 


80 


80 


80 


80 


Score 


3.5 


4.8 


3.8 


4.9 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 41 X Prior to Program A1 % Regular School 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

64% placement rate 



2. Type: Special Needs 

4. Age of Program: over 2 years 

6. Average Age: 17.5 Grades Ungraded 
Spanish American % Other X 
9. Family Income Under $3,000: 75 % 

Laborers 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student: $ 475 2. Cost/Student Hour: 49_j4c 



3, Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6.000 - $ 6,500 




CASE NUMBER 6 



A. General Description 

The program described here Is the largest public vocational program for 
mentally retarded secondary students In the United States. It Is operated 
cooperatively with a State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. This pro- 
gram Is noteworthy as a possible model for others In the nation for skill 
training of the mentally retarded at the secondary level. 

The school system Is that of a large Industrial city in the northeastern 
United States, with a population of over half a million, a non-white popula- 
tion of 13.4% (somewhat above the national average), a proportion of low 
income (i.e., an annual income of less than $3,000) families of 17.3% (some- 
what below the national average), and with a substantial mixture of Eastern 
European national groups. 

Traditionally, the city has had an economic base as a port and rail 
transfer terminus, but during and after World War II developed into a sub- 
stantial manufacturing center, with a number of the newer Industries such as 
aerospace and electronics. 

The special needs program is entitled "Work Experience Program for 
Secondary School Mentally Retarded Students," and Is described as "a bridge 
to enable the mentally retarded pupil to make a successful adjustment between 
the school situation and the world of work." The program began on a pilot 
basis in one high school in 1964, with mentally retarded students, who were 
enrolled at the twelfth grade level spending a half-day in school and a half- 
day on the job in the local commercial, service, or industrial community. The 
jobs were secured by a teacher-coordinator. The special classroom teachers 
devoted a large proportion of instructional time to assisting students to 
face and solve problems encountered In the work experience. An interview, a 
psychological examination, and a medical examination were required before job 
placement. The State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) cooperated 
by providing case workers to aid in job placement and in the investigation of 
the safety and suitability of the training situations. A training fee was 
paid by the DVR to the cooperating employers, and this fee. In turn, was paid 
to the participating student in the form of wages. 

The pilot program was so successful in changing pupil attitudes and in 
improving school attendance and conduct that it was extended to a second high 
school in the 1966-67 school year. During the summers of 1966 and 1967, six 
teachers met and developed a four-year curriculum In vocational education, 
and this curriculum has become the basis of the city's secondary school pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded. During the 1967-68 school year, this program 
was in operation in all 12 secondary schools in the city. This program Is 
unique among vocational education programs for the mentally retarded in U.S. 
secondary schools because of its comprehensive, decentralized, city-wide 
character. 
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B. Student Characteristics 



During the 1967-68 school year, there were 152 enrollees in the program, 
70 at the "level of grade 12" and 82 at the "grade 11" level. About 65% of 
the students were male, and about 41% were Negro; 2 % were Spanish-speaking 
students • 

Little Information was available relative to the home background of 
the enrollees. The primary occupation of parents of the enrollees was reported 
to be equally divided between white collar, blue collar, and service trades. 

The dominant behavioral characteristics of the enrollees were their limited 
expectation patterns and generally low levels of self-esteem. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The program staff during the 1967-68 school year consisted of a program 
supervisor at a salary level of $10,450, six teacher-coordinators with an 
average salary of $7,000, one visiting teacher at $7,675, one guidance coun- 
selor at $7,675, plus clerical assistance. The starting salary for program 
teachers was $6,580. All of the teacher-coordinators were certificated by the 
state as special education personnel and were recruited especially for this 
program. This entails obtaining a bachelor's degree with educational specialty 
areas and course work in special education. This program has found that recent 
graduates are somewhat less successful than experienced teachers. The new 
teacher does not have a good concept of what is required for special education 
classes. 

The success of this program is mainly due to the efforts of the city 
coordinator who conceived, initiated, and currently operates the program. He 
has received strong support from the superintendent. 

Under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , 
the Division of Instruction of the school district has established a Demonstra- 
tion Center for Teachers of Mentally Retarded Children. A total of 70 students 
of various racial, social, and economic backgrounds have been organized into 
classes taught by demonstration teachers. All newly appointed teachers of 
mental retardation classes must spend up to one week observing and teaching 
under master teacher direction at the center. In-service training, then, has 
been accomplished through periodic short courses, regular staff meetings, and 
consultations with Division of Vocational Rehabilitation personnel. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

Class size in the regular school program varies from 25-30. Further, 
the state has a mandated class limit of 21 for special education programs. 

The average class size for this special needs program during the 1967-68 school 
year was 18 in the vocational classes and 18 in the basic education classes. 

The senior enrollees were each assigned to a teacher— coordinator, with a top 
case load of 10 for each teacher-coordinator. 

A student entering the secondary program is enrolled in a four year 
curriculum. Each year constitutes a separate phase planned to develop the 



pupil’s potential and to prepare him to take part in the world of work. Stu- 
dents progress through the four phases at their own speed. 

Phase I serves as an orientation period during which the student learns 
to adjust to the school surroundings. He learns to follow a rigid schedule, 
gains poise and self-control, generally becomes familiar with the world of 
work, gains competence in the basic skills, learns to recognize and accept 
his own limitations, is introduced to job opportunities available and how to 
apply for them, and learns the Importance of getting along with others. 

Phase II serves a dual purpose. It is basically an extension of Phase 
I, but also Includes a detailed description of the occupations available in 
the local community, units on how to get a job and to hold it, and preparation 
for in-school and out-of-school work experience. The student learns to use 
the basic skill subjects to help him function independently. He also is taught 
the geography and government of the local community. Field trips are the major 
vehicle of instruction. 

Phase III includes an in-school work program as an introduction to fur- 
ther work experience. This phase is a prerequisite to Phase IV. The student 
uses the basic skill subjects to help him in various job situations within the 
school environment. He receives training necessary to be self-sustaining. 

Phase IV moves the student from a school situation into the community 
for job experience. He continues to participate in classroom experiences 
correlated with the community jobs and receives further training in basic skill 
subjects. The materials used are primarily elementary level texts, and 
tallormade Instructional packages. Half the student's time is spent in school 
and half in the community, with a typical pattern of 20 hours a week of work 
experience over a period of 30 weeks. The time in school is devoted to under- 
standing and solving problems in the work experience. The aim of this phase 
is to prepare the student to gain the proper skills to retain a job after 
completion of the four-year program. 

One of the most unique and impressive features of this program is the 
fact that it operates in each of the 12 secondary schools of the city. The 
special education teachers are assigned to supervise and assist the basic and 
vocational education courses of the mentally retarded enrollees at each grade 
level. However, the enrollees are also included in regular classes of special 
area subjects such as Basic Art, Homemaking, Industrial Arts, General Music, 
etc. This practice contributes to making the special program realistic, 
functional, and interesting. Moreover, the enrollees of the special program 
are permitted and encouraged to participate in extra-curricular activities and 
clubs, where their interests and competence permit such participation. This 
practice aids in the acceptance of the special curriculum by both its 
enrollees and the regular pupils. 

A senior mentally retarded student goes through the following steps 
before being admitted to the off-campus work experience program: 

1. The student is interviewed by a teacher-coordinator, and the 
pupil's permanent records are reviewed to ascertain his abili- 
ties and aptitudes. Classroom teachers are also asked to 
evaluate the student in social skill areas. 
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2. A medical examination Is required, to Insure physical ability and 
to Identify any physical lii^tatlons. The costs of this medical 
examination are borne by DVR. 

3. An individually-administered psychological examination Is given, 
as well as a total battery of educational achievement tests. A 
teacher-coordinator helps the student to obtain a Social Security 
number and. If necessary, working papers. 

4. A parental conference Is required, to explain the program and Its 
operation to the parents of a student. Most of these conferences 
are accomplished In a group, but Individual conferences may be 
scheduled where It appears useful or necessary. 

5. A teacher-coordinator always takes the student to the job 
Initially. 

6. Evaluation of the student's needs and progress is made bi-weekly 
by the coordinator and a complete record Is maintained In the 
central office file. The DVR representative also visits the 
student and the training employer for evaluative purposes. 

7. A field representative of the State Employment Office also Inter- 
views the student and activates a file for possible use in job 
placment In the future. 



£. Admlnls tr a t Ion 

This special needs program for mentally retarded pupils at the secondary 
level is under the direct supervision of a Supervisor of Education for the 
Mentally Retarded In the Division of Instructional Services of the city school 
district. The program is supported from Federal, state, and local school dis- 
trict funds. A grant under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (PL 88-210), 
underwrites that portion of the district-wide vocational education dedicated 
to the enrichment of the mentally retarded enrollees. During the 1967-68 
school year, some $45,000 of DVR funds were made available to reimburse the 
cooperating employers with training fees which. In turn, were distributed to 
the participating students In the form of wages by the employers. From the 
Inception of the program In 1964 until March 31, 1966, the training fee paid 
to the employer by DVR for his training service was at the rate of lOOZ of the 
minimum wage; i.e. , $1.60 per hour for 20 hours each week. Since April 1, 
1966, the reimbursement rate has been two- thirds of the minimum wage; the 
remaining one-third is paid by the employer. This failure to reimburse at the 
100% level has made the retention of training and work situations more diffi- 
cult, but apparently not unmanageable. 

The off-campus work experience program continues for 30 weeks. The 
estimated annual program cost per student is $945.00. 



F. Impact of the Program 

After the two-year pilot program, many Inquiries were received from 
parents of mentally retarded children In other secondary schools requesting 
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the establishment of the special program In their schools. Parents were con~ 
vened In Informal meetings In two of these schools and they expressed strong 
approval of the four-year curricular program and recommended Its extension to 
all of the secondary schools In the district. However, there Is no report 
of parent advisory committees operating continuously at each of the secondary 
schools. 

The holding power of the program appears remarkably strong. Whereas 
the dropout rate for mentally retarded secondary school students was 29% in 
the year Immediately prior to the initiation of the program, the average drop- 
out rate during the past three years of the special program has been but 1%. 
Furthermore, there has been a marked Increase in the attendance record of 
participating pupils and in their conduct and effort ratings, as contrasted 
with the years prior to the program's inception. 

It appears that both the students and their parents approve of this 
special work experience program. The mentally retarded students are anxious 
to enroll for two reasons: first, to obtain the wage stipend, and, secondly, 

to leave the regular school program and its pattern of failure for them. 

With but few exceptions, the parents see the program as a marked Improvement 
over the previous situation; a few parents, however, insist that their chil- 
dren should be "educated," not trained vocationally. A few parents have been 
fearful of having their children travel to and from the work stations, but 
these fears are dispelled early in the work experience of the student. 

There is an amount of anecdotal testimony by teacher-coordinators and 
by school administrators that the program has contributed to substantial 
behavioral change in the pupils; i.e., enhancement of a sense of self- 
assurance and self-respect, a more positive attitude toward school and toward 
the learning process, and improved deportment and discipline. 

Unfortunately, there is a lack of hard data to measure the educational 
achievement of the program, either in the classroom or at the work station. 
Though I.Q. and achievement tests are administered by the school system, no 
systematic or standardized I.Q. and achievement pre and post— tests are 
available. In most instances, during the 1967-68 school year, post-testing 
was accomplished for the enrollees in the program, but there were no entry 
benchmarks or pre-tests to permit the measurement of educational increment. 

Finally, no systematic follow-up surveys have been made to evaluate the 
work experience of the enrollees following completion of the program. How- 
ever, almost 100% of the initial placement is accomplished through the joint 
efforts of the program staff, the representatives of DVR, and the field 
representatives of the State £mplo 3 nnent Service. It may be assumed that DVR 
gives supportive services to these program graduates as Indicated and required, 
although there is no evidence that this is in fact the case. The staff is 
keenly aware of this lack of proper follow-up surveys, but with the absence 
of additional funds and personnel, th^ find it impossible to undertake this 
assignment . 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

This special needs program appears to have few if any recruitment pro- 
blems; the program appears to be well-accepted by enrollees and parents alike, 
efforts are being made to minimize program stigma in the eyes of both the 
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enrollees and the regular pupils of the school district. This goal appears to 
be an achievable one in this particular city, since it is a predominantly 
industrial city with industrial work expectations dominant among both regular 
pupils and enrollees in the special needs program. In short, the program does 
serve the vocational and educational needs of the mentally retarded. In 
addition, it has shown an impressive improvement in holding power and student 
attitude. 

While there is no systematic and standardized pre-testing and post-testing 
to measure increments in basic and vocational education, there are evaluations 
of the individual enrollees. An evaluation sheet, listing ten factors under 
the heading of ’’General Abilities and Work Habits,” nine factors under the 
heading of “Work Production,” and five factors under the heading of ’’Social 
Attitudes,” is filled out for each enrollee twice a month by his teacher- 
coordinator. Semi-annually, these evaluations are compiled to note profiles of 
progress or to point up problem areas. Also, all contacts with the employer 
at the work station are reported consistently on a pupil personnel record, 
with a capsule evaluation at each visit by both the employer and the teacher- 
coordinator. These records permit and encourage the professional staff of the 
program to note progress or the lack of progress on the part of individual 
enrollees and to take any remedial action indicated. These records also 
facilitate more effective correlation of classroom basic and vocational educa- 
tion with experiences at the work station. 

Academic .studies are given commensurate weight with vocational studies, 
students may study at their own rate of speed with a schedule flexible enough 
to allow for emphasis on areas of need as indicated in the work experiences, 
classes are small enough to permit effective learning, and academic studies 
appear to be well-integrated with the vocational studies. However, due to the 
special character of the clientele in this program, it is understandably 
Impossible for the students to pursue pre-college and vocational studies 
simultaneously . 

There appears to be a strong pre-vocatlonal program during the first 
three years, providing opportunity for the enrollee to explore different 
occupations prior to his election of skill training. Secondly, the entire 
program is well-oriented toward the labor market through regular consultations 
with employers, representatives of the DVK, and field representatives of the 
State Employment Service. Third, the eleventh and twelfth grade elements of 
the program are well articulated. Fourth, there is an opportunity to earn 
income while learning. Also, the student receives academic credit for the 
work experience and earns a certificate of completion when he has completed 
the entire program. However, there are two factors in which the program must 
be rated as somewhat deficient. There appears to be need for periodic up- 
dating of the skill offerings and more investment in training equipment; 
these are ’’cost” items, dependent upon available funds. 

There appears to be adequate counseling support through the teacher- 
coordinators , who double as counselors, and through the specialized guidance 
counselor. However, in this respect, questions may be raised as to the wisdom 
and operational feasibility of expecting the teacher to be, at one and the 
same time, a teacher, a pro:»ram coordinator, a job developer, and a counselor. 
There also appears to be a very positive placement record with program gradu- 
ates, at least so far as initial placement is concerned; however, as noted 
earlier, there are no longitudinal follow-up surveys to indicate success in 
job retention or to measure the long-term effectiveness of the training program. 
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Teacher attitudes toward the mentally retarded students appear to be 
quite positive. Second, there appear to be good teacher-principal-city coordina- 
tor relations, with proper emphasis on the supportive role of supervision at 
all levels. Third, as noted, the systematic evaluation of each enrollee 
provides a system of feedback by which the student^ performance on the job may 
be more adequately and effectively correlated with his curricular efforts . 

The fourth factor, i.e. a racially integrated faculty, cannot be assessed at 
this point, since the racial distribution of the professional staff is not known 
for each of the 12 schools. 

With regard to "student behavior," this special program appears to score 
well. The phenomenally low dropout rate of IX annually compares and contrasts 
most favorably with the 9% dropout rate for the school system. Although hard 
data cannot be offered to indicate a high level of student achievement, the 
impression is that the students are well-motivated, for a variety of reasons, 
and progress sufficiently to function independently in the work world . 

H. Comments 



The curriculum and offerings should be periodically up-dated: 

1. To meet the changing needs of the job market. 

2. Through consultation with industry, there should be a periodic up- 
dating of the training equipment used in the classroom. 

3. An effort should be made, through Increased staff and reduced case- 
loads, to bring the class size for the vocational education classes 
down to a recommended minimum of 15. 

4. A systematic and standardized testing program should be developed 

by the staff, not only for the evaluation of the educational achieve- 
ment of the program, but, more importantly, to permit self-evaluation 
by the student, together with the teacher-coordinator, of his pro- 
g]^ess toward goals of independence and full development of hxs 
intellectual and motor potentials. 

5. If the parents and community are to reinforce the efforts of the 
program, they should be well-informed of its objectives and activities, 
through a more effective dialogue with the program. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 6 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 6 



I. PROGRAM AND ST UDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

2. Type: Special Needs 



1. Location: Northeast; Large Inner-City 

Comprehensive; 

3. Kind of School: Vocational Educ. 

5. Enrollment : 152 s Males 65 % Females 35 % 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 54 % Negro % 



8. Average Academic Retardation: 



__years 



4. Age of Program: over 2 years 

6. Average Age: Grades 11-12 

Spanish American 2% Other 3 % 

9. Family Income Under $3,000; 17.3 % 



— s 

.0. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household; Wide range, 







II. 


INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 




1. Class Size: 


Vocational 


18 


Basic 


Education 


2. S/I Ratio: 


Vocational 




Basic 


Education 



3. Diploma/Certificate: Certificate of Completion 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: Work Expe rience. 



III. TEST DATA 





Metropolitan Achievement Test 




Reading 


Arithmetic ^ 


Grade or Date 


6/67 


6/67 


N 


70 


70 


Score 


3.9 


4.5 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 



1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 1% Prior to Program 29 % Regular School 9 % 

2. Follow-Up Data: 



Not available. 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student: $ 945 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 6,580. 
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CASE NUMBER 8 



A. General Description 

This vocational program for disadvantaged boys dates back to 1938, and 
the building that houses the program is still older, having been constructed 

in 1890. 

The school and program are located in a Negro ghetto of a large midwestem 
city. The area surrounding the school once was one of the finest residential 
areas of the city, but now it is the scene of blight and social unrest. In a 
serious racial disturbance in 1967, a woman was killed in front of this schjwl. 
The area is considered by the program staff as "psychologically detrimental 
to the program enrollees* ability to learn. 

When, from 1927 to 1938, the school was operated as "an adjustment" school 
for grades 1-12, serving the entire city public school system, it was known as 
"a bad boy's school." In later years, its mission was redefined as an "occu- 
pational school for boys incapable of coping with the traditional junior and 
senior high school curricula." To this day, the school is trying to overcome 
the "bad boy" image. 

The school operates a six-year program for boys, grades 7 through 12, from 
the 55 public and parochial schools of the city. The two major goals of the 
program are: "The facilitation of academic rehabilitation" and "the acquisition 

of marketable skills" on the part of the students. 

The general objectives stated by the school officials are: 

1. To give each boy the opportunity to succeed at his level. 

2. To furnish individual guidance. 

3. To develop useful occupational skills and provide specific job 
training . 

4. To correct deficiencies and Improve skills in English and 
mathematics . 

5. To develop an interest in desirable leisure-time activities. 

6. To train for citizenship by providing information and the 
opportunity to participate in school activities . 

7. To develop wholesome attitudes which will enable young men to 
get along with other people. 

8. To help each boy better understand his environment. 

9. To develop intelligent consumers. 

Tlie regular school year consists of two semesters. Beginning in 1967, with 
Title I ESEA funds, a summer prograiri was added for mentally and functionally 
retarded in cooperation with the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

B. Student Characteristics 

The total enrollment in the two semesters of the 1966-67 school year was 
about 1,000 students in grades 7 through 12. Nearly 125 of these students were 
enrolled in five special transition classes designed for students in either the 
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seventh or eighth grades who had been passed out of the elementary schools 
because of age rather than ability. About 80 students were In the Occupational 
Work Experience Program, a cooperative work program for grades 11 and 12. The 
remaining students were distributed among the other ln>8chool academic and 
vocational courses and shops. 

All but about 1% of these students were Negro. Some 85% were from a low 
Income family, i.e., with an annual Income less than $3,000. 

The following characteristics are found among the school enrollees: an 

average I.Q. of about 75, retardation of one and one-half to two years or more, 
a history of behavioral problems and emotional disturbances, a record of academic 
failure in the regular schools, serious reading retardation, social maladjustment, 
a dislike of school, a tendency to drop out, school truancy, inability to profit 
by training for skilled occupations or to prepare for college, cultural depri- 
vation, economic disadvantage, and the products of broken homes. In addition, 
about 5% are physically handicapped. 

C. Faculty and Staff 

The school has a principal, an assistant principal, a program coordinator 
responsible for the "ancillary services", about 50 teachers, three "non-certified" 
(i.e., sub-professionals indigenous to the community) advisors, two non-certified 
home visitors, and a part-time staff consisting of a physician, nurse, dentist, 
dental hygienist, medical aide, speech therapist, and psychologist. 

Less than one-fourth of the teachers have a permanent teaching certificate; 
most hold a four-year provisional certificate, and a number are recent college 
graduates. No special training is expected of the teachers. Several orientation 
sessions are conducted early each year for new teachers, in proper class prepara- 
tions, lesson planning, teaching techniques, and pupil motivation and control. 
These sessions are conducted by the principal, the assistant principal, depart- 
ment heads, and experienced teachers. Faculty meetings are held on the average 
of once each six weeks for a review of school policies, explanation of new pro- 
cedures, or for information purposes. No in-depth or regular in-service program 
exists for faculty up-grading. Most of the staff, especially those in senior 
positions are white. 

The salary for beginning teachers at the school is $6,200 per year. The 
average size of both the academic and vocational classes the past year was 16. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

In the six-year total program, six general activity programs may be 
distinguished. 



1. Transition Classes and Ninth Grade 

The seventh and eighth grade students are organized into five transitional 
classes. A team leader and three teacher aides are assigned to work with c^ch 
of these classes, which average 22-23 students. Special remedial basic education 
courses are offered, with flexible and programmed materials and extensive use of 
audio-visual aids; Title I ESEA funds have been employed to up-date and expand 
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these teaching aids and materials, including: The Didactor, a programmed learning 

machine; The Controlled Reader; The Language Master; The Tachistoscope, and 
Tele-Trainer. 

Periodically, these classes participate in tours to locations of educational 
and cultural significance in the metropolitan area. These field trips are de 
signed to interest and inform the students concerning their local community. 

Tours through major industrial plants are also included as a type of pre-vocational 

survey activity. 

Completion of this transitional program leads to a ninth grade program of 
courses in English, community civics, mathematics, general science, art, and 
occupational information plus a number of vocational shop experiences. Success- 
ful completion (i.e,, credit obtained by regular attendance and participation) 
permits the student to move from the junior high level to the senior high leve 
vhere, over a period of three years, he may be involved in one or more of the 
programs at the tenth to tx^elfth grade levels. 

2. Academic Programs 

Separate academic departments exist in the school such as Mathematics, 

English, Social Science, Typing, and General Sciences servicing all the students 
at all six grade levels. Regardless of the level of instruction or the subject 
matter, the material is related to the world of work or to the life situations 
of the students. The degree of relatedness, however, is not as good as has been 
observed in Job Corps and other programs. This is because the texts are standard 
ones developed for a non-dis advantaged population and an unrealistic view of the 

world of work. 

The English instruction is geared toward correcting reading and listening 
deficiencies, filling out job applications, etc. Mathematics focuses on problems 
related to the student's experiences in the shops or work-study situations. 

Science instruction emohasizes knowledge of the human body and of the physical 
world of the student. Social Science treats the geography and government of the 
local community as it affects the student. 

A "correlating committee" of staff members exists to coordinate these aca- 
demic areas as closely as possible with the vocational and occupational training 
activities. Regular exchanges between faculty of the academic and vocational^ 
phases are attempted, so each staff group has knowledge of the aims and activi- 
ties of the other. However, in the last analysis, the emphasis is on vocational 
training and getting students jobs rather than on academics. 

3. In-School Vocational and Occupational Programs 

Six shops have been established for training purposes including small 
engine mechanics (repair and maintenance of small gasoline-powered engines), 
horticulture work— study (on-the-job training in the maintenance of lawns and 
shrubbery of nearby public school grounds, with compensation up to $60 per 
month for 50-60 enrollees), building maintenance (repair and maintenance of 
various plumbing, electrical and carpeting facilities on a helper level), 
office productions (operation of various business machines), engine lathe 
operations (operation of drill presses, use of jigs, simple metal processing). 
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and the occupational work experience laboratory (production of simple wood and 
metal articles, such as bookcases, puzzles, etc., for the elementary schools of 
the city) . The instructional techniques rely more on practical than on theoreti- 
cal elements, and more on tradition explanation, demonstration, and performance 
elements than on work station and flexible programming elements . 

Also, three sheltered workshops are operated for the seriously mentally 
or physically disadvantaged student. These include small appliance repair 
(repair and maintenance of small electrical appliances), production woodwork 
(fabrication of simple furniture items for school use), and shoe repair (re- 
pairing of all types of shoes). In these shops, students share in the profits 
of the operations based on flat charges above the cost of the materials used. 
Students are assigned to these shops, based on their expressed interests, ap- 
titudes revealed by testing, and after-job counseling by staff members. 

4. Occupational Work Experience Program 

This is a three~year program, with the student admitted in the tenth 
grade. At that level, four periods per day are utilized for basic academic 
courses structured in terms of the student’s abilities and needs. Two periods 
are spent in the occupational work laboratory, providing in-school experiences 
in a work situation, e.g., working with others, learning respect for authority, 
following instructions, and being introduced to production methods, procedures, 
and costs. 

In grades 11 and 12, one half-day is spent in school in basic academic 
subjects. The other half-day, the student is employed in a job in the local 
cdBEmercial or industrial community with a wage stipend. Each boy must save a 
percentage of his wages each payday. Wages range from $1.40 to $2.60 per hour. 
This on-the-job training in real-life vjork situations helps to orient and 
prepare the student for entry into the labor market when he leaves school. 

A total of 75-80 students are employed in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
under the supervision of a full-time coordinator. These students are employed 
by the federal and local government agencies and by other schools in the area.- 

Completion of this three year program is recognized with a certificate. In 
addition, this school has a highly successful award and incentive program. 

5. Summer School Program 

Utilizing Title I ESEA funds, the school operated a summer school program 
in 1967 and 1968, with pupil enrollment on a voluntary basis. Designed for 
the most severely handicapped pupils, this program had an activity program similar 
to those in the regular year, but with more intensive staff resources, smaller 
classes, individualized instruction, and some experimental learning situations. 
Objectives were, through enriched occupational and educational experiences, to 
improve academic and vocational skills, to stress physical fitness and good 
health, and to reinforce the learning of the regular year. 

Mental, dental, speech, psychological, and other supportive services were 
available for these summer programs. 
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6. Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 



The city school board has entered Into a contract with, the State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation (BVR), the only auch contract with a public school 
In the state, to service seriously handicapped students through a professional 
staff resident In the school. The school BVR staff consists of a unit super*- 
visor, one counselor, and one clerk. 

In addition to office facilities, a Work Evaluation Room, has been estab- 
lished, with equipment In wood, metal, electricity, small gasoline engines., and 
a mechanical aptitude testing station. After spending from one to six weeks 
In this room under the supervision of an evaluator, the pupil is assigned to 
one of the school's shops in which he shows Interest or ability. At the end 
of the first semester of 1967-68, there were 35 active BVR cases being handled 
by this residential unit. 



E. Administration 

As noted, the school is part of the city's public school system. The 
school principal reports to the city school superintendent through a director 
of secondary schools and with functional supervision provided by a director of 
technical vocational education. 

Most of the funding of this special needs program is from local tax revenues, 
but additional funds under the Vocational Act of 1963, and the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 have been brought to the support of the program. 
Detailed information on the amounts and sources of program funds was not avail- 
able. 



Program officials estimated the annual cost per student as about $435, or 
somewhat higher. 



F. Impact of the Program 

The school appears to have no structured plan or program for involving 
parents. Use is being made of persons who are indigenous to the neighborhood 
and groups being served to perform home visits to check on attendance. No 
advisory committee of parents has been established, and no regularized parent- 
staff conferences were reported. 

Statistics have been maintained on the program relative to dropouts and 
to class attendance from 1948 to date. The attendance record has been quite high: 
95% in 1960-61 and never lower than 89% (in 1966-67) . The withdraw! record, 
however, has been less impressive varying from 23% in 1966-67 up to 38% in 1950- 
51. For the past seven years, the annual dropout rate has stabilized in the 
range of 23%-25%. Additional staff funded by ESEA funds have been available for 
home visits within the past two and a half years, but the withdrawal rate has 
remained fairly constant. 





There is a lack of achievement data because achievement tests are not 
systematically administered in the upper grades. However, there were data 
available on individually administered Intelligence tests (Weschler) for 58 
students. The results indicate that 35% to 40% have I.Q.^s below 75. Of 
the 58 students, only two have I.Q.’s above 90. 

The only data available at this writing, concerning the initial placement 
of program graduates, are fragmentary and they relate only to those students 
completing the Occupational Work Experience Program at the end of the first 
semester of 1967-68. Of the 39 graduates of this program in late January, 1967, 
two entered military service, and 18 were employed almost immediately. The 
program officials estimated that, within a few months, 90% or more would be 
employed. All of these graduates were tested and interviewed by the state em- 
ployment service, which aided in placement. The weakness of the program is that, 
few of the trainees are placed in training-related jobs. 

Ko placement surveys have been made to determine how many students leaving 
the program for any reason go into employment related to their training. Thus, 
evaluation of the curriculum and its effect is impossible and improvement of 
the program (assigned to the special curriculum committee) has to proceed by 
deduction and experimentation. 

Evidence indicates a near absence of behavior problems in this program. 



G.' Qualitative Impressions 

The school has an open admissions policy, admitting those eligible for 
the program without hesitancy or challenge. But there has been a steady decline 
year-by— year in the total enrollment of the program from about 1,440 in 1954-55, 
to somewhat over 1,000 in 1966-67 — a decline of almost 30%. 

As it is directed toward the target group, this program is Impressive in its 
design and operation. Attendance and behavioral change records are exemplary. 

But beyond this information, there are virtually no data to measure the relevance 
or effect of the program. Moreover, the recorded annual withdrawal rate of nearly 
one of every four enrollees over a period of years indicates that the holding 
power of the program is rather weak. 

With regard to measuring the impact of the program on achievement, there 
was an absence of a concern over increments in basic education in contrast with 
the over-riding concern with getting the student a job. Thus, there Is little 
achievement testing. 

Finally, in the critical matters of placing program graduates in employment 
related to their training and of following up with supportive services to aid 
adjustment of the student to the new employment situation, the program is weak. 

The vocational phase is strong, if not .exemplary. Effective use has been 
made of Title I ESEA funds to obtain new training equipment; a pre-vocational 
program exists but with limited perspectives concerning the scope of occupations 
available; and the classes are close to the recommended maximum. However, there 
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has been too little consultation with the labor market concerning skill offer- 
ings and equipment; no advisory committees for this purpose were Identified. 

And cooperative work experiences are available to but a small proportion of the 
students. The school officials reported that these experiences aided in hold- 
ing the students in the programs, but the total number in such activity pro- 
grams is less than 10% of the total annual enrollment (not counting the NYC 
enrolless) . 

The supportive staff of the program is one of its strongest features. 

The resident BVR staff brings resources to the school for the seriously men- 
tally and physically disadvantaged students, not often found in such a pro- 
gram. The Work Evaluation Unit concept is especially exemplary. Too, the 
use of non-professionals indigenous to the community and target families as 
advisory and home visitors is commendable. And the medical, health, counsel- 
ing, speech therapy, and psychological services appear adequate. However, the 
testing program could be strengthened. More extensive initial placement efforts 
accompanied by supportive services for the students in their first employment 
are needed. Also, there is little effective outreach into the home of the en- 
rollees, either to involve the parents in the program or to ascertain and cor- 
rect problems inhibiting the success of the enrollee. 

From an administrative viewpoint, this program has both positive and nega- 
tive elements. Although the faculty is substantially integrated racially, those 
in supervisory and professional support roles are predominately white. Principal- 
teacher relations appeared,' to one program observer, as more formal and authori- 
tarian than cordial and participatory. Most of the teachers exhibit an ability 
to identify with the disadvantaged boys. The absence of a productive in-service 
training program is especially unfortunate, since most of the faculty has little 
formal training in working with disadvantaged youth. The failure to have a 
systematic placement record system means that there is no system of feedback of 
information based on a graduate’s performance on the job to evaluate and improve 
the program. Finally, the physical plant is woefully outmoded and Inadequate; 
the only major physical improvement that has been made at the school since 1926 
was a new wing opened in 1948 with an auditorium, a health service center, and 
a board room. A new building is contemplated for the near future. 

A possible explanation for the absence of behavior problems was the use 
of intensive counseling during the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. Early in 
the fall 1967 semester, a special survey was made to determine where the be- 
havior problems were occurring. A total number of 75 cases were identified. 

The grade distribution was as follows: 

Grade: 7 8 9 10 11 12 

4 12 23 21 10 5 

The number of times pupils were referred was as follows: 



No. Times Referred 



No. of Pupils 



1 

2 

3 

4 



59 

10 

3 

3 
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ERIC 






It will be seen that pupils In the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades were 
In need of Intensive counseling. This counseling has provided an Indication 
that It was successful In reducing behavior problems. Too little Information 
Is known or sought on the educational Increments earned by enrollees and the 
factors which result In positive behavioral changes. 



H. Comments 

It Is recommended that, if and when a new building la erected for the pro- 
gram, the new facility be In an Integrated neighborhood and that the program 
itself be integrated and co-educational. The stigma of "a bad boy*s school" 
and the slum area, where the school Is situated discourage pupil enrollment and 
pride in the program by enrollees and parents alike. 

* 

Better articulation should be attempted by program officials between aca- 
demic and vocational phases, between the program and the local labor market, 
and between the program and post-training programs. 

Steps should be taken to establish more contact with the parents of the 
enrollees to gain their understanding and support of the school's training 
efforts. Ideally, the parents should participate In the decisions and policies 
of the school affecting their children. 

More systematic Information systems should he established relative to the 
relevance and effect of the curriculum, to the adequacy and product of the per- 
sonal and job counseling activities, and to the Initial placement and experi- 
ence in the work world of program graduates. 

Finally, more attention should be given to minimizing program withdrawals. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 8 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA! CASE NUMBER 8 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Location! Mldweat-lnner-cltY 



3. Kind of School: Full vocational education 
5. Enrollment! ; Males iqq% Females , 0, X 

7. Race/Ethnic ! White X Uegro 99 

8. Average Academic Retardation! 2 y ears 



2. TVPe! Wnrk Study ! Sy priAl Needs; 

Vocational Education 
A. Age of Program! Over 2 years , 



6. Average Age! 15-18 Grades. 9,-12 
Spanish American % Other _ 



% 



I 



9. Family Income Under $3,000! 85 % 



10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household! Not available^ 



1. Class Size: Vocational 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 
16 Basic Education 



16 



Basic Education 



3. Diploma/Certificate: Certificate of Completion 



4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 11 



III. TEST DATA 





Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


7.4 


6.7 


N 


33 


32 


Score 


4.3 


3.7 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout -Rate: 1967-68 13 % Prior to Program 25-^ 

2. Follow-Up Data: 



Regular School 



V. COST DATA 



1. Annual Cost/Student: $ 435 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $6 ,2 0 0 



o 

ERIC 
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CASE NUMBER 11 



A. General Description 

This special needs program was established four years ago by a county 
school district with a school population of 16,000, "to provide occupational 
training for high school youth from ages 14 through 20 who are disadvantaged 
students." Students are classified as disadvantaged If they are mentally or 
functionally retarded. 

The training la offered In the Area Vocational and Technical Center oper- 
ated by the school district. This facility was first erected In 1963, expanded 
In 1965, and further additions are presently underway. This school district 
has a higher proportion of vocational students among Its enrollment than any 
other district In the state. 

The site of the training facility la In a small city within commuting 
distance of a rapidly growing metropolitan area In a southeastern coastal 
state. The economic base of the city Is the agriculture of the surrounding 
area, tourism, and service occupations to meet the expanding needs of middle- 
income retirees; further, a port servicing ocean-going vessels Is In the process 
of development. 

The school district, since 1947, had provided some educational opportun- 
ities for its special needs students. Records indicate that some 4.7% of the 
school population regularly needed these special services, which were in- 
cluded as part of the regular elementary, junior high, and high school pro- 
grams. In 1964, a "Special Disadvantaged Project" was developed to effect 
"a comprehensive and coordinated program between special education and re- 
habilitation, with the view of bridging the gap between the education and 
remunerative employment . " 

Through a cooperative agreement between the State Division of Vocational 
Rdiabilitation and the school district, this program was instituted to train 
disadvantaged students of secondary school age in low-skill and semi-skilled 
occupations a nd to place them in full-time gainful employment following the 
program. It was felt by all concerned that such "vocational rehabilitation" 
services are better utilized during the developmental years, rather than de- 
laying the services until adult failures have been experienced." 



B. Student Characteristics 



The total program enrollment during the 1967-68 school year was 144 stu- 
dents. In ninth grade, there were 14 students with an average age of 16; 
eight students with an average age of 17, in grade 10; four students with an 
average age of 18, in grade 11; and grade 12 had two students with an average 
age of 20. An additional 116 program enrollees were ungraded; the average age 
of this group was 17.3 years. 

The male/ female ratio was 63.5% to 36.5%; 60% of the students were Anglo, 
38% were Negro, and 2% were Spanish-speaking; 77% of the students were from 
homes with less than $3,000 annual Income. The largest proportion of the par- 
ents of the enrollees were occupied in blue collar, farm, agriculture, or 
service occupations. 





The majority of the pupils in this program have been identified as mildly 
mentally retarded, who, with proper preparation can be fully capable of inde- 
pendent living in the community and of gainful competitive employment. A 
lesser number have been identified as moderately Impaired, capable of main- 
taining themselves and performing adequately in unskilled work assignments. 

A third group has been identified as functionally retarded, because of psycho- 
logical or emotional problems, because of social, eonomlc, cultural or aca- 
demic impoverishment, or because of some type of physical disability* 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The staff and faculty of the program are as follows: a director (also a 

guidance counselor), eight academic instructors (six in ungraded special edu- 
cation and two in remedial reading), nine vocational instructors (in six dif- 
ferent occupational areas), and three guidance counselors. The DVR personnel 
involved in the program are: a supervising counselor, three counselors, one 

social worker, and one job placement coordinator. 

Both the academic and vocational instructors are certified by the state 
as public school teachers in exceptional education with the vocational teachers 
further required to have had work experience in the occupational area being 
taught. The vocational staff was given special screening to Insure interest, 
aptitude, and ability in working with disadvantaged youth. 

Salary information for the various instructional and supportive personnel 
was not available. 

No staff in-service training program of any depth and regularity has been 
developed yet, though regular staff meetings are held to discuss program 
problems and progress. 

Class size in both the special education and the vocation education 
courses in 1967-68 permitted a teacher-pupil ratio of one to 10. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

The instructional program provides three class periods of occupational 
training daily throughout the school year for students who are presently as- 
signed to special education classes in one of the seven secondary schools of 
the county. These students attend their individual hi^ schools for the home- 
room period and, immediately after this, half of them are transported by buses 
to the Area Vocational and Technical Center. Here, they receive three class 
p 0 riods of occupational instruction, and are then returned to their own high 
school for lunch and afternoon instruction in the classroom. 

Those students who attend the center in the afternoon remain in their 
high schools during the three morning periods with special education teachers, 
have their lunch, are transported to the center for occupational training, and 
are Returned in time to catch buses for home. Thus, the academic instruction 
continues, as before this program, to be given in the feeder schools, and all 
of the vocational instruction is offered at the center. 









Approximately 70% of the program enrollees are assigned to ungraded 
special education classes at the home school* They do not receive units to- 
ward graduation, nor is credit given them for the vocational course. If they 
remain in school until the legal age for leaving, a certificate of completion 
is awarded. The 30% of the students who are assigned to graded classes (usually 
at basic levels) do receive three credits per year for the vocational courses 
and may proceed to a high school diploma. 

The skill training given at the Center consists of six courses, each con- 
cerned with a general area of service occupations. These occupational areas 
are; landscape maintenance and horticulture, domestic skills, care of the in- 
valid and infirmed, service station attendant, gas engine maintenance, and 
building maintenance and custodial assistant. During the first few weeks of 
the school year, the students are rotated through the six skill training areas 
to give them Information and ideas concerning each one. Then, with the aid of 
counseling by both DVR and school counselors, enrollment is made in the occupa- 
tional area best matched to the individual student’s interests, abilities, and 
desires. 

Efforts are made to correlate the two phases of education — academic and 
vocational — ^which are physically separated. The instructors in both programs 
meet regularly to exchange perspectives and insights and to learn the specifics 
of the various activity programs offered at the two sites. In this way, the 
student’s instruction in arithmetic, reading, or other classroom work is re- 
lated by the classroom teacher to the vocation for which he is training. DVR 
guidance personnel and the supervisory personnel of the Center also participate 
in scheduled interchanges between the two groups of instructors. The joint 
sessions produce many suggestions to upgrade the effect and relevance of both 
the special and the vocational education activities. All of the above coordin- 
ation activities are systematically implemented. 

The vocational training is quite flexible, permitting varied experiences 
within one occupational area and, in some cases, additional skill training in 
a second, related area; e.g., in the maintenance of lawn mowers for tho&e stu- 
dents in the landscape and horticultural occupational courses. The vocational 
instructional program is not based on any certain number of hours of training, 
but rather is aimed at retaining each student in the program until he or she 
fulfills the three criteria of; (1) the development of the necessary skills, 
attitudes, and knowledge to be able to be successful in the world of work, 

(2) the availability of a job, and (3) the reaching of the legal age to enter 
full-time employment. 

It is possible for students in this program to transfer to the regular 
vocational course offered at the area center. Thus, they are not ’’locked in” 
or ’’locked out.” Recently, an additional transitional device between the 
skill training at the center and full-time employment was added. Selected, 
well-adjusted students approaching work age are place in half-time jobs, after 
school hours or in the summer months, under the supervision of a work coordinator. 
As they adjust to the jub in a satisfactory manner, they are tetoninated from 
the program to begin full-time employment. 

Close working relations with the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the State Division of Vocational Education are maintained to keep the 
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content and methodology current to the newest ideas for the education of 
seriously disadvantaged youth « In addition , detailed case records are main 
talned on each Individual’s progress throughout the system. 



E. Administration 

As noted earlier, this program is administered jointly by the county 
school system, its Area Vocational and Technical Center, and the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Funding is also jointly accomplished by these two agencies with addi- 
tional Vocational Education Act funds. A breakdo\m of funding sources and 
amounts was not available. 

ihe annual cost per student enrolled in this program in 1967-68 was 

$ 1 , 200 . 



F. )f Program 

No attempt is made to public • - nis program in the local community, to 

avoid the stigmatizing of either . J-k- or its enrollees. And since the program 
enrcllees participate in skill training at the school district s Are-^* Voca- 
tional and Technical Center together with non-disadvantaged students i:i fact, 
they ride the same bus — an opportunity is offered for the enhancement of the 
self-image and self-respect of these disadvantaged youth. 

The placement of students from this program is unusually high, almost 
100%, and at an average hourly rate of $1.60 per hour. This results from the 
policy of retaining persons in the program until placed, a quality program, 
and a substantial demand in this geographic area for semi-skilled and service 
personnel. Approximately 25 of the 1966-67 graduates progressed so well that 
they are now being trained in regular skill craft vocational courses. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

This program definitely serves the category of disadvantaged, generally 
classified as mentally retarded and poor. More than 75% of the students had 
less than a 75 I.Q. at time of entrance in the program and approximately 77% 
are from families with less than a $3,000 annual Income. 

The overall dropout rate during the 1967-68 school year is recorded as 
16%, which includes departures by members of migrant families and those who 

to enter the armed forces. Only about 5% leave the program through dis- 
satisfaction or reasons of personal failure. Acceptance of some students by 
the armed services can be interpreted as one result or success of the program 
because most students would not have met armed services qualifications at the 
time they entered the program. 

An exciting and innovative feature is the planned development of a half- 
way program between school and full employment through which students will be 
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placed In part-time summer employment. This program provides another Indica- 
tion o£ the flexibility of the administration In adopting new Ideas. 

The achievement of this program should not be measured only In terms of 
job placement. Records disclose that seven students have been returned to 
regular academic classes. This Is understandable In view of the remarkable 
gain made In average I.Q. during the program. The Initial tasting was done 
In 1965, using a professionally-administered WISC battery. The average I.Q. 
at that time was 73.3. Of the original 132 students tested, 38 vara avail- 
able for re-testlng In June 1968. The average I.Q. of this group Is 82.3, 
an approximate gain of 10 points. Individual members of the group showed 
gains as high as 28 and 26 points. Five members showed gains of 20 points 
or more. On the Gray*s Oral Reading Test administered In 1965, the average 
reading level was 2.6; the same test In 1968 showed the average reading level 
was 4.2. 



H. Comments 



There are many factors which contribute to the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram. The practices which most recommend themselves to other programs are: 
the careful planning of the program prior to its opening which Included not 
only course content and teaching method, but the critical matter of administra- 
tive arrangements; the close and compatible relationship between the academic 
and vocational programs and staff; the smooth working relationships between * 
the agencies involved; careful selection of teachers; training the teacher to 
"not take it personally" when a student acts out his behavior problems; fre- 
quent staff meetings; and a concept of training for job clusters, rather 
than individual occupations. 

The careful planning that characterized the initial stages will need 
to be maintained when the school continues to Integrate during 1968-69. 

The vocational training program and counseling support for girls needs 
strengthening. The domestic skills area needs broadening and more significant 
vocational areas could be offered. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 11 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER IJ 



I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



X « liOcatXon : cr>iit''hPT*r ' — 

3. Kind of School! Waif Vocatig Tifll Education 
5. Enrollment: 144 ; Males 63. 5^ Females 3 ^^% 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 60 % Megro .38.,% 

8. Average Academic Retardation: 4 y ears 



2. Type: cpon-tai Vnr 



4. Age of Program: nvp.r 2 years 

16-20 plus 9-12 plus 

6. Average Age: 17.3 Grades ungraded. 



Spanish American 2 % Other % 

9. Family Income Under $3f000: 77 % 



10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: Blue Collar, Farm , 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 
10 



10/1 



Basic Education not available 
Basic Education 



1. Class Size: Vocational _ 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational _ 

3. Diplom/Certificate; Regular high s chool Diploma; Certificate of Completion . 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: ^ 





i III. 


TEST DATA 






PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 




Reading 
(Graves Oral) 


Arithmetic 


Reading 
(Gray’s Oral) 


Grade 
or Date 


1965 


6.4 


1968 


N 


38 


48 


38 


Score 


2.7 


5.0 


4.3 



1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 16 X Prior to Program 



Regular School % 



2. Follow-Up Data: 100% placement of graduates and follow-up counseling of 

graduates placed In jobs. 



V. COST DATA 

2. Cost/Student Hour: 



1. Annual Cost/Student: $1,200 

3. Average Annual starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ . not am iable 



CASE NUMBER 38 



A. General Description 

This program is operated exclusively for mentally retarded youth in a 
large city on the eastLn seaboard. It la centered In a special public school 

for retarded children over 12 years of age, which *^EMhasis 

district in 1953. Enrollment in the school ranges between 350 to 400. Emphasis 
in thHrogr^ i; on Job training, with job-reUted acadealc instruction, work 
experience, placement, and follow-up services. 

The school is a clean, well-equipped, modern facility In the 
operated much like a regular high school, with dances, social ’ 

L other organized extra-curricular activities. Instructors work closely 
with parents, who take an active part in school functions. 

B. Student Characteristics 

The 1967-68 enrollment consisted of the mentally retarded from through- 
out the city and those referred by junior high schools when 
behavior problems. While students’ I.Q.’s ranged from 50 to 85, at least 

a dozen fell below 46. 

Males made up 66% of the student body. Only 1% were white. Three-fourths 
came from homes with Incomes below the poverty level of $3,000 ^r year. All 
were retarded in academic achievement by three years of more. The school accepts 
Students expelled from other schools, court appointed cases and those with 
:rtaiSl record:, but excludes girls who are pregnant at the time of application. 
Eight girls dropped out during the year because of pregnancy, which school 
oflic Jls said wL an unusually high rate. About 104 of the students had 
delinquency records. Some students had severe emotional proble^ 
physical handicaps included some epileptics, four with visual, 
hearing defects. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The faculty of 43 is under the direction of an experienced 
administrator of programs for the mentally retarded. The staff Includes a 
c^Selor! two job coordinators, a shop coordinator, 18 academic instructors. 

and 21 vocational Instructors. 

The principal is a woman who has devoted her Ufe to teaching and counseling 
mentally retarded youth. She is popular with the students. Her love fo. t 
children and rapport with them carries over to the faculty and is reflecte 
rte entire scLol operation. It follows that the faculty is carefully selected 
for their attitudes toward the youth and sympathetic understanding of their 
problems, as much as for academic background, teaching . . 

Lowledge. The staff has had a range of formal training with the retarded. 

In addition, the accredited vocational staff member hM over five y®®” 
practical experience. The key element, however, is their ability to simplify 

training and establish work habits. 
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D . Curriculum and Scheduling 



The four— year curriculum can be summarized in five points i orientation 
to the need to work for a living, study and practice of successful employee 
characteristics (attendance, grooming, behavior, employee responsibilities), 
anaylsis and study of available entry jobs, work adjustment and evaluation of 
job ability and Interest, and full-time job placement with cooperative follow- 
up by a job training director until successful adjustment is assured. The 
techniques of instruction rely on lectures and discussion more than printed 
materials. 

The school day lasts five and one-half hours. Vocational courses are keyed 
to low level employment opportunities in food service, laundries, dry cleaning, 
hospitals, clerical, stock maintenance and marking, service stations, custodial 
service, and power tool operations. Because most students have a maximum reading 
ability of fourth grade level, a reading laboratory was developed to improve 
their skills. However, students were not tested during the course of this 
study. 

Both vocational and academic classes average 20 students. Freshmen are 
enrolled in industrial arts courses in addition to academic subjects. First- 
year students learn vocabulary as well as how to fill out job application 
forms, how to budget their incomes, and other tasks involving mathematics. 

Each is required to open a bank account, no matter how small, which must be 
sustained throughout the school years. Field trips are incorporated in a pro- 
gram to orient students to the world of work. At the junior level, students 
start actual work experience in six occupational areas for six weeks each. 

They are supervised by an Instructor, but are not paid. They use vocabulary 
lists containing words related to the world of work, e.g., tool lists, etc. 

Actual employment application and payroll forms are used as instructional aids. 
For each trade area, the media of instruction consists of actual equipment the 
student will encounter on the job, e.g., the latest dry cleaning equipment. 
Printed materials are generally restricted to those items encountered on the job, 
e.g,, service station job sheets, and customer receipts. 

Senior level students receive instruction in some academic courses, In- 
cludi.ng history and government, and are taught how to budget. Again, the 
use of texts is limited because of low reading ability . Students are paid 
for their half-day of work. Teachers deliver them to their jobs and remain 
with them until the students adjust to the work environment. All working 
students receive at least the minimum wage. 



E . Administration 



The school is operated by the city school district with assistance of 
some federal funds from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 







F. Impact of the Program 



Of 64 students in the graduating class of 1967 » 61 vere employed at the 
time of this study (Summer 1968). The other three were not available for 
employment, one having been placed In an Institution for full-time care, another 
having married, and the third being an unwed mother. All but one of the 61 
employed were working at the occupations for which they had been trained by 
the school. 

Jobs successfully held by graduates of the school include cook’s helper, 
salad and sandwich maker, shipping helper, tray maker, orderly, cashier wrapper, 
order filler, laundry sorter and presser, messengers, power machine operators, 
and collators and assemblers. According to school officials, employers found 
the students to be dependable workers. This is also reflected in the high 
employment retention rate. Thus, this program has received a great deal of 
national attention. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

Without doubt, this program was established for, actively recruits, and 
serves severely disadvantaged retarded students. The perplexing problem is 
why, in a large city with sizable white population, this program has an almost 
all Negro enrollment. Nevertheless, the enrollment is 100% disadvantaged. 

The children come from extremely low income families and are severely retarded. 

Retention and dropout rates are not available from the school p"»*ogram, 
but the general impression is that enrollment is constant, and attei -i^nce com- 
paratively good considering the severe problems of the students. 

The program had most remarkable success in job placement and retention 
through a large development staff which was able to monitor both employers 
and the students in the job situation. 

The most important factors of success in this program were the dedication 
and experience of the staff, the careful attention paid to the job placement 
activities, and the thoroughly modern training equipment and facilities. This 
is quality education for the retarded. 

The employers, some of the largest and most successful in the city, were 
deeply involved and committed to the program. They made known their manpower 
needs and problems. The program staff is responsive and makes a special effort 
to accommodate the employers. For example, the program staff provides potential 
employers complete, accurate, and detailed information concerning the individual 
family, social background, and work background before placement. During the 
on-the-job training period, unsuccessful employee- students are removed by a 
school representative, relieving the employer of the responsibility for laying 
off or discharging a handicapped person. 

The staff attempts to make curricula meaningful not only in terms of the 
jobs for which the students are being trained, but toward the everyday world 
and problems they face after graduation. The third year of the program, when 
the students have an opportunity to experience a variety of jobs, contributes 



to the success of job placement and stability In a way that aptitude tests could 
not predict with this type of student. 



H. Comments 



In view of the success of this program, it is difficult to make recom- 
mendations that will not discourage a dedicated faculty and staff. This 
evaluation recognizes that under a more conventional program or curriculum these 
students would be written off as lost. 

However , there is overwhelming evidence that testing even in the case 
of these exceptional students — ^would be of value. Progress and achievement, 
no matter how slight or elementary, should be documented. 

Considering the results obtained, the staff of this project should be 
able to develop a unique testing system, perhaps one related to work sampling 
as a further contribution to the education of the retarded-disadvantaged. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 38 follows. 
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SUilMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 38 



I. PBDGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Location: Northeastern large city. 

3. Kind of School ; Mentally retarded 

35CP ““ 

5* Enrollment* ; Males % Females 34 % 
7. Race/Ethnic: White ^ % Negro % 



2. Type; Vocational education 

A. Age of Program; 15 years. 

6. Average Age^ ver 1 2 Grades Ungraded 
Spanish American % Other X 



8. Average Academic Retardation; 3 y ears 9. Family Income Under $3,000; . 75__% 



10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household; 



1. Class Sizes Vocational 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 

3. Diploma/ Certificate: 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 
20 



Basic Education 
Basic Education 



20 



4. Number of Vocational Offerings; 



Not available. 



III. TEST DATA 



IV. DROPOUT/ FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate; 1967-68 % Prior to Program X Regular School 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

60% of 64 graduates employed In training related jobs. 

V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student; 2. Cost/Student Hour: 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: 



PROGRAM CATEGORY IV; DELINQUENTS 



CASE NUMBER 2 



A. General Description 

In 1895, a western state established a residential institution for de- 
linquent girls. All admissions to the institution are by court commitment. 
Currently, the population averages 140 girls between the ages of 10 and 18. 

The atmosphere of the school is conducive to rehabilitation. The 
grounds are spacious and pleasant with trees, grass, and streams. The cot- 
tages are almost like a family home. There are about 25 girls per cottage. 
They eat together at regular hours; each girl has a cheerful, attractive 
room which she is expected to keep neat and clean; each cottage has a "day 
room" where the girls can talk, watch T.V. or play the piano. Every attempt 
is made to make the school as little like an institution as is possible. The 
girls are locked in their rooms at night, but during the day, the gates are 
not locked. 

Approximately three years ago, the institution established a vocational 
education program-. This is not to say that prior to that time there were no 
efforts at vocational education. However, three years ago a deliberate at- 
tempt was made to emphasize vocational preparation, and three programs were 
established: cosmetology, food service, and vocational business. 

At about the same time, a work study program was implemented which made 
it possible for selected girls to work two or three days a week outside the 
school. 

When one is considering and evaluating this program, it is Important to 
remember that the primary purpose of this school is rehabilitation of delin- 
quent youth and that vocational education is seen as just one of the programs 
which will assist the rehabilitative efforts. Other programs include therapy, 
family counseling, music, dramatics, religion, recreation, community support, 
and Big Sisters. 



B. Student Characteristics 



The laws of this State permit commitment to this institution only in the 
event that the girl has committed an act which would be a felony if committed 
by an adult. In spite of this requirement, there are occasional commitments 
of girls for lesser offenses . The reason for this being that while the 
offense is minor, the characteristics of the girl involved suggest an institu- 
tional treatment program. 

Entry criteria of the school are designed to prevent the admission of girls 
with severe mental disturbances and those who are mentally retarded. 












The law would permit admission of girls up to the age of 21, but the 
present age range is from 10 to 18 years, and the average is 15.5. The 
average intelligence quotient of those currently admitted is approximately 

91. 



The racial characteristics of the current population are as follows: 
Anglo, 57.9%; Spanish-Speaking, 28.9%; Negro, 9.4%; and Indian, 3.8%. 

The families from which these girls come exhibit a high degree of social 
and personal disorganization which is to be characteristic of a delinquent 
youth population. The records at the time of admission disclose that 35% of 
the girls admitted were previously living in a family with both mother and 
father; approximately 24% were living with a step-parent; 27% were living 
with one parent. At any given time, between one-fourth and one-third of the 
girls will be members of a family which receives public assistance. 

There can be no question that this school is open to disadvantaged girls, 
for it accepts pregnant girls, students expelled from other schools, court 
appointed cases, and students with criminal records. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The school complies with all State requirements. As a consequence, the 
girls receive a regular high school diploma and the staff meets all state 
accreditation requirements . 

The faculty presently consists of 12 teachers, a counselor, and a 
principal. This basic staff is supplemented by a supervisor of special ser- 
vices, a psychologist, a social worker, and a part-time psychiatrist (two 

hours per week) . 

In a recruitment and selection of teachers for the program, the school 
complies with regular state requirements (a teaching certificate), no special 
criteria are set or recognized. Faculty starting salaries average $600 per 

month. 

Although this is the official information, a closer examination of the 
teaching staff indicates that most members have several hours credit in 
special education, with several earning the credits on their own time and of 
their own volition. In addition, one of the 12 staff members holds a Masters 
Degree in special education and another has a ’’Life Certificate in special 
education. Another teacher is working on his Masters in special education 
through a grant arrangement. 

While the need for additional study is recognized, the teachers do not 
seem to feel that the lack of formal requirements for background, education 
and skills beyond the state certification is a drawback to effective per- 
formance and teaching. More important is the ability to relate to the stu- 
dents. This applies only to the staff which is directly associated with the 
vocational education program. The total staff for the institution numbers 
79 full-time; 12 part-time, and six contractual. This number includes 42 
cottage counselors and their supervisor. It should be noted that the resi- 
dential environment and the counseling staff provide additional support for 
the vocational training. This support is more motivational than skill re- 
lated . 
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D. Curriculum and Scheduling 



The admission procedures of the schooX provide for a careful examination 
of the girls Including health examination, psychological, educational achieve- 
ment, and other testing. Normally, this Information is Integrated with other 
information secured from public school records, court records, and family his- 
tories. The work-up is completed during the first six weeks of residence, and 
at that time, the girl is placed in the program and is assigned activities 
which are tailored to her needs, interests s and capabilities. Of the 104 girls 
currently in residence, 40 to 45 of them are enrolled in the vocational educa- 
tion program. 

Students in the vocational, business, and food service programs spend one- 
half day in that program and one-half day In academic classes. In contrast, 
girls enrolled in cosmetology are not required to take academic courses. 

Girls are only eligible for the cosmetology program who have attained an age 
of 16 years (above compulsory school age) and an eighth grade level education. 

The vocational business program offers the conventional courses in general 
office work including typing, filing, and bookkeeping. 

The food service program really evolved from home economics. It includes 
instruction in food preparation, with actual practice in preparing food for 
the cottage where the girl resides, and added training opportunities appropri- 
ate for restaurant employment as a waitress or cashier. 

The cosmetology program conforms to the state requirements, is licensed 
by the state, and can lead to certification as a cosmetologist tinder state law. 
The law requires a total of 1,650 hours fox the State Board Examination and the 
girls are provided with a certified 1,000 hours of instruction at the school. 

Textbooks have been "outlawed” in the school. All teaching is done by 
Individualized units. Reading and teaching machines are used extensively 
using commercially available and multi-media materials such as newspapers, 
magazines, etc. 



E. Administ ration 

The school is administered by the Division of Youth Services of the State 
Department of Institutions. The Division is principally responsible for hiring 
and establishing the curriculum. The day-to-day school policies and activities 
are handled by the director of the school. Most of the funding comes through 
appropriations from the state legislature. The school does get some Federal 
funding for its vocational program under the Vocational Education Act. As an 
Institution which provides room and board, per— student costs are very high 
currently about $5,000 per capita. No breakdown of vocational education costs 
alone is available. 



F. Impact of Program 

It is virtually Impossible to measure the impact of the vocational educa- 
tion program as such, because the number of students in each course is small 
and quantitative data is lacking. Some measure of the total program is 
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evident from the fact that this institution claims the lowest recidivism 
rate in the country— about 6 %» What Influence the vocational education 
program has on this record is difficult to say* Inasmuch as this is a 
correctional institution, the records and reports have been designed for 
purposes associated with, a correctional objective; for example, placement 
records are kept in terms of the location or cnvlromnent in which a girl is 
paroled or placed rather than in terms of placement for employment. Con- 
sequently, data is not available which would give an indication of the 
effectiveness of the training, At the time of this study, we were able to 
determine that of the 60 girls who had completed the cosmetology course, 
six had gone on to pass State Board Examinations and 12 others were enrolled 
in beauty colleges. The employment status of girls after parole or discharge 
from the food service and vocational business programs is not currently avail 
able. 



Another Important variable in this program is the provision for allowing 
selected girls to work two or three days outside the institution. This 
surely affects their rehabilitation. In terms of the overall objective of 
rehabilitation. It appears that the total program is effective. In spite of 
serious budget difficulties and resulting understaffing, the girls seem to 
form strong attachments to the school and its personnel. This is no doubt due 
to the extra effort of staff members to give individual and personal attention 
to the girls. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

As mentioned, this school is serving a truly disadvantaged population^ 
However, the number of vocational offerings is limited. It is evident that 
the careful evaluation given at time of admission is successful in placing 
the girls in appropriate programs . This is no small achievement in the limited 
programs offered at the school. The institution should continue the develop- 
ment of vocational programs in a variety of human service occupations which 
would include health and social service. The "dropout" or runaway rate in this 
case appears to be low. This suggests that a good program is being offered 
for delinquent girls. 

As part of this study, data were requested indicating the achievement 
level in reading and mathematics. Pre and post-test scores were provided on 
a limited number of girls. In fact, the number was so limited and the sample 
so small that it would be unwise to generalize about the population. Within 
those limitations, the scores disclose no appreciable differences in reading 
achievement . 

Similarly, the available data including pre-test and post-test scores in 
mathematics are too limited to permit proper interpretation. The data, while 
probably not significant, suggest a slight loss of achievement in mathematics 
between the two periods of testing. 

The school is placed in an ambiguous position regarding vocational edu- 
cation. The normal stay in the school is approximately 11 months. Reference 
to the range of ages to be accommodated at the school reveals that for most 
girls, this school experience is an Interlude sandwiched between regular public 



school experience. On the other hand, for some of the older girls in the 
group, this will be their terminal school experience. 



There were no data available, on either a formal or informal ^ 

which to evaluate this school in terms of the re-entry of ^ ^ 

a regular public school program or placement in training-related jobs. It is 
possible to infer from the low recidivism rate that these plac^entt. are 
Achieved with minimum difficulty. This would suggest that students are receiv- 
Ing^educational opportonities which reasonably approximate the opportunities of 
noLal vocational Lhool life (which, of course, is still not saying very much) . 

One gets the distinct impression that those responsible for the adminis- 
tration ol this school are making a determined effort to build ^ 
emphasis in the total program. This is not Msy to acc^plish in an 
tion which has previously been based upon a different philosop y 
ferent objectives. Thus, the factor of staff involvement is clearly the single 

most Important element in the program. 



Another factor present in this program is the desire, as evidenced in cur- 
rent efforts, to upgrade the vocational and academic offerings. However, 
effect of oukawiS of textbooks and substitution of newer technique on achieve- 
ment is unknown. In other words, the program is grwing rather 
In addition, the school appears to be willing to allow selected g r 
in the neighboring community, thus giving the girls valuable work experience 

and a vote of confidence. 



In summary, this program, 
than average. 



while not truly exemplary, appears to be better 



H. Commehts 

The program has made a good beginning. As this program is developed, we 
recommend attention to the following areas: 

1. Modification of information systems to provide more 
adequate records to measure vocational achievement and 
follow-up in terms of employment. 

2. Investigation of a broad range of occupational opportuni- 
ties and expansion of curriculum to afford more alter- 
natives including careful investigation of job oppor- 
tunities in the human service field. 

3. A deliberate attempt to extend parole supervision for 
the older girls to include employment counseling and 

follow-up. 

4 A deliberate attempt during parole supervision of younger 
girls to follow up and facilitate their return to regular 

school enrollment. 
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5. An even greater emphasis on study and work-study outside 
the Institution. 

6. An evaluation of educational achievement. 

A brief chart summarizing the data obtained and. specific characteristics 
of Case Number 2 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 2 



• X. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

1 . (serves entire state) 2. Type: Vocational Educatl ^ 

3 . Kind of School ; Comprebenelve; nlrls* Reform- ^ • ^8® Program._ 2 

stioiry 

5. Enrollment :J2_; Males _% Females WO.% 6. Average Age: 

7. Kace/Ethnic: White J8_% Negro _9_« Spanish American Other _ 

8. Average Academic Retardation; * . y ears 9. Family Income Under $3,000: _ 

10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household;, B1^,e Collari ServteE ^ 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 
12 Basic Education 

Basic Education 



1. Class Size: Vocational _ 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational _ 

3. Diploma/Certificate: Regular High School Diplo^ 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 3 — 



12 



III. TEST DATA 





Wi-Hp RAnge Achievement Tests 


Pre 


-Test 


Post-Test 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Reading 


Grade 


9.8 • 


9.8 


10.8 


N 


4 


4 


4 


Score 


7.9 


8.3 


7.5 



XV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Bate: 1967-68 _1_X Frier to Program * 

2, Follow-Up Data: 

Recidivism is 6% 



Regular School 



V. COST DATA 

1 . Annual Cost/Student; $5.000 _ 2. Cost/Student Hour 

3, Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: 









CASE NUMBER 5 



A. General Description 

This ’*Youth Development Day Treatment Center" was started In 1966 In a 
large mid-Atlantic city as an attempt to develop constructive programs to 
substitute for the Institutionalization of delinquent male youth. In that 
year, $475,000 was appropriated by the State Legislature to support such an 
effort. 

This Institution was developed by the State Department of Public Welfare, 
through Its Bureau of Youth Development Services, as a new resource to be 
used by the juvenile court to rehabilitate and treat selected boys between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years "who are adjudged delinquent and placed on probation." 
The Center's program Is geared to: 

1. enriching the court's usual probation services to boys whose rehab- 
ilitation may be enhanced through basic remedial education, vocation- 
al training, and Intensive Individual and group counseling while 
living at home, and 

2. reducing the commitment rate of boys who can better function, achieve, 
and adjust to society outside a structured full-commitment training 
school setting. 

Boys are assigned to the Center In groups of 50 In an ungraded program of 
training for six months. Upon completion of the training, the enrollees report 
to a local Youth Opportunity Center for placement In jobs or programs for 
further training, or they return to the last school they attended to continue 
their education. 

The program Is situated In a former correctional Institution for juveniles. 
The physical plant is quite large and more than adequate for the center ^s acti- 
vities. Included Is a substantial amount of outdoor area for Individual or 
group recreation. 



B. Student Characteristics 

In 1967-68, the school enrolled 120 male students with an average age of 
17. The nature of the criminal or delinquent act Is not a determinate for 
enrollment In the school. Commonly, the court refers those youth who have 
a home background that will lend support if they remain In the community, and 
who give reasonable promise of successfully completing the training program. 
Most of the youth who enter the program are school dropouts and have built up 
a distinct dislike for school. They have truancy and poor school behavior 
records. The majority of them have, at one time or another, been committed to 
a correctional Institution and/or a remedial disciplinary school. Boys In 
need of psychiatric help and/or those too unstable to adapt themselves to one 
of the center's occupational training programs are not eligible for admission. 




About 90% of the current students are from families with annual incomes 
below $3,000; 80% of the boys are Negro and the remainder are white. 



C. Faculty and Staff 

The educational program of the Center is conducted by staff 
are employed by the city school district: five academic teachers, six shop 

teachers two counselors, and one testing teacher. All the teachers are 
male with the exception of the testing teacher. Ihe 

"hand-picked" because of their interest in the problems of juvenile dellnquen 
an“are required to have a psychology major. The testing teacher Is an edu- 
cati“ mjS? ;ho doubles as a music and art teacher and librarian, when such 

services are needed. 

The shop teachers, also specially recruited, must meet the state require- 
ments for voLtlonal certification; l.e.. be a high school gradual, ha^ at 
. least 60 college credits, and eight years experience in a vocational field. 

The program counselors are also state— certificated. 

Class size in both the academic and vocational activity progr^s is 
uniformly low; i.e., 15 pupils in academic classes, and 10 pupils in t 

vocational classes. 

Tlie starting salary for academic teachers is $6,100 and $8,800 for 
vocational tochers. 

staff meetings ate held regularly to discuss problem students, but there 
is no systematic or sustained in-service training program* 

In addition to the regular school program, a unique counsexing arr^e- 
ment has been employed by the center. Counseling services are provided by 
the Bureau of Emplo^ent Security (BBS) , the school district and the Department 

of Public Welfare. 

The vocational assessment of youth entering the center was made by the 

Human Resources Development staff of BBS. f sta«“ This 
on an individual and group basis is provided by ^ have an 

nart of the program includes after school sessions in which the youth ^ve an 
onnLtLSv ?n«mine and discuss their individual problems. In addition, 
the welfare counseling staff is available to work in major behavioral 
Through individual and group counseling sessions, the school 
works on attitudes and other problems related to performance and achievement 

in the classroom. 

In the snecialized fields, a number of instructors were recruited from 
industry The welding instructor, for example, has 25 years of ej^erlence n 

The food preparation teacher has had 30 years of experience in private business 
and sold a successful catering service to enter the program. 
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D, Curriculum and Scheduling 



The trilning period for each student in the program is 26 weeks, 
consisting of five weeks of general orientation, and 21 weeks of special- 
ized skill training. Boys are in attendance at the center from 8:30 a.m. 
to 7:00 p.m. daily, Monday through Friday. They are bussed to and from 
their homes each day and are given noon and evening meals at the Center. 



Upon assignment to the Center, each boy is given a General Aptitude 
Test Battery by Youth Opportunity Center (State Employment Service) coun- 
selors. The results of this testing, plus the shared judgment of 
teachers, counselors, and the YOC counselors, are utilized to coimsel the 
student into a vocational training area at the Center. Before this selec- 
tion is made, the boy spends a one-week tryout period, with three ^o"s 
daily in each of the Center’s five vocational training shops: Arc Welding, 

Woodworking, Repair of Small Electrical Appliances, Food Preparation and 
Service, and Clerical Practice and Public Contact. 



These first five weeks of the program are designed to orient the student 
to each of the five occupational areas and to familiarize him with the require- 
ments and potentials of each skill area. With these insights, 
with his counselor, selects one of the areas for 21 weeks of specialized s 
learning. The shop equipment is new and of high quality. 

There is a heavy emphasis throughout the program on basic and remedial 
education, particularly in reading and mathematics. Materials of 
to young men on various levels, such as reading machines and programmed instruct 
ion are characteristic of this academic phase of the program, ^reover, team 
teaching is employed affectively during the final 21 week period, with an 
academic teacher in each shop to aid with any basic education problem arising 

from the skill training of a boy. 

A typical dally schedule for a student would be: 



9: 00-noon: 

12:00 noon-12 :30 p.m.: 
12:30-3:00 p.m.: 

3:00-7 :00 p.m. : 



Academics (or shops) 
lunch 

shops (or icademics) 

dinner, recreation, counseling, etc. 



New teaching techniques and devices were observed, particularly in ^ the 
basic education classes: e,g., learning-games ("tlc-tac-toe, -hangman s 

noose," etc.), tape recorders, reading machines, and team competition. 

"Guided Group Inter-action Sessions" are held in which the students 
each other’s problems and react. Effective use is made of 

audio-visual aids and of field trips to industrial plants or points of interest 
in the city. 

The counseling program appears comprehensive and effective. JJ®® 

aptitude testing and counseling to aid in the student s selection o 
training at the center has been described. Further educational counseling is 
avSle constmutly to .Id . boy over . learulng block to telp »>lm ^rove 
attitudes toward the training, and to explore the demands and possibilities of 




the world of work. The Center’s counseling staff is augmented by professional 
counselors from the Bureau of Youth Development Services of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. From 3:00 to 7:00 p.m., these counselors provide in- 
dividual and group counseling, informal group therapy f tutorial help, and 
involve the boys in planned recreation and physical fitness programs. Parents 
are often brought into the center during these hours, individually or in 
groups, for family counseling related to the progress or lack of progress of 

an enrollee. 

There is a wholesome climate of mutual respect, kindness, and understanding 
among the Center’s staff toward the special problems and needs of their students 
Free and relaxed behavior patterns on the part of the boys are encouraged and 
permitted, but disruptive behavior is not. 



E . Administration 



Although the teachers involved in this program are employees of the 
citv school district, the center is operated by the Bureau of Youth Develop- 
ment Services, a state agency. A school principal directs the center actlvit es. 

The program has been developed and supported jointly by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the State Department of Public Instruction, the State 
Department of Labor and Industry, the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the local school district. This appears to be an example of 
the successful mobilization of multiple resources and a beginning of coordina- 
tion ?iirgeted at a special needs group. Funding for the Progr^ is also multi- 
ple, including; local tax revenues. Title I ESEA monies, and MDTA grants, 
breakdown of the amount and sources of the Center’s budget and per capita costs 
is not available. The program is planned to accommodate 400 delinquent boys. 



F. Impact of the Program 



More than 77% of the boys have been placed in gainful employment after 

completing the program. Some boys have joined the Armed Forces, a^. ess 

than 1% have been in further trouble with the law. The Bureau of Employment 
Security Is presently conducting an extensive follow-up study. 



The program ends with a graduation ceremony at which time the parents 
visit the Center. The assistant principal states that every boy improves in 
outlook and attitude. 



About 10% of the students return to regular high school programs. Others 
probably could make it, but do not try. Compulsory school attendance extends 
to age 17 in this state, but many of these boys are above that age when first 
admitted to the center. This may account for some boys not returning to the 

high school • 





G. Qualitative Impressions 






The objective of this progrem Is to enrich probation services and 
provide an alternative to Institutionalisation for disadvantaged youth with 
court records who are poor and who are minority group members. It appears 
to be achieving success in a number of areas. 

Since attendance in the program was a condition of probation, there 
are no records of dropout or retention rates. However, In the context of 
court services, the program Is remarkably effective. Records show that less 
than 2% of the parolees enrolled had subsequent problems with the law. A 
predictable recidivism rate for this group would be closer to 40%. 

Truancy In the program Is chronic. The budget provides allowances 
of $2.00 per day, but seldom do the youth earn allowances for a full week, 
records show. 

It Is reported that 83.5% of the boys are placed In employment. However, 
this Is a figure extrapolated after certain statistical adjustments. The 
actual records verify 61 placements, which for an enrollment of 132 Is less 
than 50%. Of these 61 boys, 24 are placed In training-related jobs. Students 
have been placed In jobs paying as high as $2.85 per hour, but no average 
rate Is available. There has been no systematic plan for Intensive follow-up. 
This group of boys is highly mobile and It Is difficult to secure follow-up 
Information. 

There Is also no systematic testing program to measure academic achieve- 
ment. The Information supplied by the school is sparse and Indicates no sig- 
nificant change In either reading or arithmetic performance. As could be 
anticipated in a program of this kind, the thrust Is toward rehabilitation; 
therefore, the nature of the Information collected Is molded by that thrust: 
academic and vocational experience Is seen as one element In rehabilitation. 

The program has successfully Integrated the academic and vocational 
components. There is substantial use of new educational technology and of 
multi-media approaches to learning. The staff Is enthusiastic and cooperative 
In applying new Ideas and suggestions. 

The program places heavy emphasis on supporting services. Nc less than 
four hours each day are spent In some form of supportive activity, from recrea- 
tion to group therapy in an effort to produce substantial changes In behavior. 

The effect this may have on learning Is not known. 

In general, the factors contributing to the effectiveness of this program 
appear to be: The integration of academic, vocational and supporting activities, 

the multiple supporting service, and the flexibility of the staff. 
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H. Comments 



If this program is to be developed in the context of vocational education. 
It is suggested that sub -objectives framed in that context be developed by 
the faculty and staff to carry out specific goals. Once this is done, proper 
testing and evaluation devices will be needed to measure the progress toward 
those goals. There may be some resistance to such an approach for fear of 
detracting from the rehabilitation functions,. However, if vocational education 
is to be used as a strategy to effect rehabilitation, the tv7o functions should 
be compatible. 

Administratively, the testing, screening, placement and follow-up res- 
ponsibilities rest with the State Employment Service. Consideration should 
be given to the creation of administrative structure which will link these 
activities more closely with the school administration. 

A brief chart summarising the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 5 follows. 
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SUMl-IAllY DATA: CASE NUMBER 5 



i'- I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



> 

1. Location: Northern large inner-city 
3. Kind of School: Vocational; half term 



5. Enrolliflcnt : 120 \ Males lOQ % Females 0 % 

7. Race/Ethnic: White 20 % Negro 80 % 

8. -Average Academic Retardation: years 



2. Type; Day treatment Center 

A. Age of Program: 1-2 years 

6. Average Age: 17 Grades - Ungraded 

Spanish American % Other % 



9. Family Income Under $3,000: 90 % 






10. Primary Occupation of Heads of Household:^ 



1. Class Size: Vocational 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 
10 



Basic Education 



15 



2. S/I Ratio: Vocational 

3. Diplom/Certlficate: Certificate of Completion 



Basic Education 



A. Number of Vocational Offerings: 



III. TEST DATA 



Not available 



IV. DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1, Dropout ^Rate : 1967-68 % Prior to Program % Regular School % 



2. Follow-Up Data: 



50-83% placed in gainful employment; 1% have been in further trouble 
with the law. 



V. COST DATA 



1. Annual Cost/Student: 



2. Cost/Student Hour: 



3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $ 8,800 
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PROGRAM CATEGORY Vt NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING MINORITIES 



CASE NUMBER 32 
A. General Description 

Case Number 32 is a pre-vocational school operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs on the Navajo Indian Reservation in the Southwest as part of the edu- 
cational Offering of a thret-year-old boarding achool for Navajo atudanta. Its 
purpose is the recruitment of youth previously by-passed by education, in order 
to provide them with a basic knowledge of English, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic by means of elementary vocational training. 

The Navajo Reservation is an immense, largely arid, tract of 16,000,000 
acres; less than 70,000 acres of this land are used for farming. 

The Navajo Indians are a nomadic people, about 85,000 in number with their 
own distinctive culture, language, and religion. Their principal occupations 
are sheep-raising and a certain amount of farming, rug-weaving, and jewelry- 
making from silver and turquoise. Their standard of living is largely at the 
subsistence level with most annual incomes ranging roughly from $500 to $1,000. 
The families of 87% of the school’s children are on welfare. 

The boarding school has a total of 375 students, of which 36 are enrolled 
in the pre-vocational program. They range in age from 12 to 21. When the 
students come to the school, none of them speak English. It is, therefore, 
necessary to have Navajo-speaking teachers and teacher aides. Students are 
recruited through students speaking favorably about the program and through 
teachers * visits to the hogans to convince parents that the program will 
benefit their children. Parents have resisted sending their children for two 

main reasons : 

1. They need the children to help with sheep-raising. 

2. They are suspicious and fearful of any Anglo-sponsored 
program, especially where it might alienate their children. 

Once at the school, neither boys nor girls find it difficult to adjust 
because of the use of the Navajo language and the respect by the school 
authorities for local customs and beliefs. An example is when ball lightning 
struck one of the buildings, the parents, students, and Navajo members of the 
staff thought that the school had been invaded by evil spirits. Consequently, 
the parents wanted to withdraw their children. To forestall this, the school 
j^urhorities allowed a medicine man to be called ixi to take away the spirits. 

In addition, the school’s principal allows tribal officers and medicine men 
to participate in all major ceremonies. 

There is a strong community voice in the program. The Navajo Indians 
are beginning to exercise political pressure as illustrated by their influence 
over the program. Toward this end, meetings are held once a month by the 
Navajo council with the school authorities. 



B. Student Characteristics 



All the 56 students (35 boys and 21 girls), participating in the program 
are of Navajo Indian stock* At the time of enrollment, they do not speak 
English and are completely illiterate* "Anglo” culture is completely foreign 
to them* Ten of the 56 may be considered mentally retarded. The others are 
of average intelligence* Of 34 students tested with an average age of 16*8, 
reading performance was 1*4 and arithmetic 2*3* No intelligence tests are 
given at the school. Those who complete training and want to continue their 
education are sent to another school about 60 miles away* Here they have 
their I*Q* determined and are classified for vocational or secondary education 
and for college potential* 



C* Faculty and Staff 

The school has a total staff of 31, consisting of the principal, 18 
teachers, two aides, and eight in-service personnel. The principal, teachers, 
and several in-service personnel are Anglo; two aides and the remaining 
in-service personnel are Indian* Of the above, five teachers are assigned 
to the program, three for academic subjects and two for vocational instruction. 
All five instructors speak some Navajo. The instructional staff spends much 
of its non-instruction time out on the reservation either recruiting or 
exploring. The teachers meet once a week for discussion ^ich includes 
program evaluation and suggestions for curriculum improvement. The staff 
is currently designing an evaluation scheme to measure program impact. 

The teachers are screened and employed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in accordance with U. S. Civil Service Commission rules and regulations. 

They are middle aged and have a variety of public school teaching backgrounds, 
(generally, bachelor's degrees with some advanced training). Most of them are 
from the south and southwest. They are alert to recent developments in 
education — especially for the non-Sngll^-speaking. They have attended 
TESL (Teaching English as a Second Language) and other staff development 

institutes. In summary, they are very responsive to the needs of the Navajo 
students. 



D. Curriculum and Scheduling 

. The currlcultm is an ungraded one. It includes both academic and 
vocational subjects. The former consists of English, taught as a second 
language, reading, social studies, arithmetic, and physical training* The 
vocational subjects consist of shop for the boys and home economics for the 
Slrls* Once a week the boys have a class in tool maintenance and the girls in 
preparing a meal family style* Advantage is taken of the use that tools, 
utensils, and the operations involved in carpentry, mechanics, and cooking have 
as practical objects in English learning. 






The school week is of standard five-day duration, with the school day 
beginning at 9:00 a.m. and ending at 4:00 p.m. Only 20 minutes are set aside 
for lunch. There are six 55-minute periods with five-minute intervals between. 
Four of the five days are allotted to the regular program of instruction, but 
Wednesdays have periods assigned to library and physical education. Classes 
consist of approximately 20 persons with the students divided into three sections 



E. Administration 



Both school and program are administered and funded by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. However, the all-Navajo council that meets once a month in the 
chapter house on the school grounds plays an Important role in the operation 
of both the school and the program. The school authorities find it to their 
advantage to cooperate with the wishes of the council and to take into account 
Navajo customs and practices. 

The current budget allows $1,259 per student for the school year. This 
sum includes meals and board, but it is more than double the $580 per pupi cost 
of comparable Navajo day schools. 



F. Impact of the Program 

Within the limits of size (approximately 60 students), and objectives 
(pre-vocational study with basic English, reading, writing and arithmetic), the 
program has been essentially successful. Its success lies in the fact that it 
gives a basic education to boys and girls of various ages who otherwise would 
have no basic education at all. The school achieves this through maintaining 
the good will of the community and its ability to get students to come to the 

school voluntarily. 

During the 1967-68 academic year, the dropout rate for student participating 
In the program was 14% (9 out of 65) , In comparison to 5% for the school proper 
(21 out of 396) . Those who leave usually do so at lambing and shearing time 
to help their. -parents. They fall to return because their parents insist 

they remain at home. Apparently, the age distribution of those who drop out 
in this way is weighted toward the older group of children. 

There is no set length for the duration of Instruction under the program; 
students do not graduate, but leave when they feel ready or qualified by the 
faculty to go to a secondary-level school. 

During the preceding year, 13 students left the school, most of them 
to seek jobs in urban areas. 



G. Qualitative Impressions 

We believe that the approach of this program is an admirable one for four 
reasons : 
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1. It Involves active cooperation and participation in the program. 

2. It uses the native language in instruction. 

3. It respects Navajo traditions. 

4. It brings basic education without resorting to compulsion. 

At the same time, we must recognize that there are basic economic problems 
and lack of opportunities which Impose a limiting factor as to what occupational 
training can be taught. The reservation has little Industry and few outlets 
for talent. The Indian does not consider schooling a prerequisite for sheep- 
raising, nor for being a silversmith; he does not want to learn new techniques. 
In his opinion, the practices of yesterday are preferable to those of tomorrow. 
His ideas are being offset to some degree by members of the younger generation 
who are beginning to think of how best to exploit the Anglo culture for their 
own benefit. And it is to them that we must look for mutually acceptable growth 
and development. 



H. Comments 



We recommend and suggest: 

1. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) be instrumental in 
extending programs of this type to other parts of the reser- 
vation and to other Indian reservations. 

2. That the BIA encourage the exchange of teaching experiences 
among the different reservations. 

3. That attention be given to solving the dropout problem during 
the sheep-shearing period. 

A brief chart sumnarlzlng the data obtained and specific characteristics 
of Case Number 32 follows. 
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SUMMARY DATA: CASE NUMBER 32 



vV I. PROGRAM AND STUDENT 

» 

1. Location: Western; Rural 

3. Kind of School: Comprehensive 

5. Enrollment: 56 • Males 63% Females 37 % 

7. Race/Ethnic: White Q % Negro 0 _% 

8. Average Academic Retardation: 4 y ears 

10, Primary Occupation of Heads of Household: 



mRACTERISTICS 

2. Tvne: Special Needs: Pre-v ^ra^^^nna^ _ 
4. Age of Program: over 2 years 

6. Average Age: 12-21 Grades Ungraded 
Spanish American 0 % Other IQQ^^ 

9. Family Income Under $3,000: 100 % 

Farm ^ 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 



1. Class Size: Vocational £5 

2. S/I Ratio: Vocational^ 

3. Dlploma/Certlflcate: 

4. Number of Vocational Offerings: 



Basic Education 
Basic Education 



III. TEST DATA 





Reading 


Arithmetic 


Grade 


8 


8 


■ N 


34 


34 


Score 


1.4 


2.3 



IV, DROPOUT/FOLLOW-UP DATA 

1. Dropout Rate: 1967-68 X Prior to Program X Regular School 

2. Follow-Up Data: 

15% Graduate; 15% of students pursue post-graduate training. 



V. COST DATA 

1. Annual Cost/Student; $1.259 2. Cost/Stadent Hour 

(approxfiiately % residential costs) 

3. Average Annual Starting Salary for Vocational Teachers: $_ — 





PART III 



THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK, 
METHODS AND TECHNIQUES, RESULTS, 
DISCUSSION, AND IMPLICATIONS 
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Ill . CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWOEK 



A. Introduction 



Described here. is the orientation of the study — why the particular focus 
on the disadvantaged and vocational education, and the purposes of vocational 

education (in this study) for the disadvantaged .1^' 



B, Alternative Approaches to Vocational Education 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 A^as a response to a variety of social, 
political and economic forces. It provided for broader Federal support, research 
and demonstration programs, and the creation of an Advisory Council which was 
required to report to the Commissioner of Education on the status of vocational 
education. 

Also, within the Office of Education, the Bureau of Research through the 
Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research has sponsored^ 
research and demonstration programs on vocational education and, in addition, 
has established vocational education "Research Coordinating Units" In 44 states. 
These agencies are charged with the responsibility of developing and conducting 
research in their respective states. 

In part, because the 1963 Act has not fulfilled all original goals, a new 
program is now pending in Congress — "The Partnership for Learning and Earning 
Act of 1968"; it has a number of interesting features especially in increasing 
the support for experimental programs. — • 

This proposed legislation adds an important feature to this study in terms 
of the contribution this research can make to defining effective programs for 
the disadvantaged. 

The critical question is : What should vocational education provide a 

disadvantaged student? To some extent, this is a function of the type of pro- 
gram; i.e., there are different techniques in teaching office occupations and 
technical education. But this is relatively unimportant compared to the phil- 
osophy underlying the programs, the context in which the programs occur and 



127 The objectives for the project, as outlined in the proposal, are contained 
in Appendix B. 

13/ P. L. 88-210. ^ t.-. . . 1 

14/ Vocational Education-The Bridge Between Man and His Voxk i Publication 1, 

Highlights and Recommendations from the General Report of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education; U. S. Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare, Office of Education; 1968. 

15/ Op.cit.; Hearings Before t he General Subcommittee on Education ; Partner- 
ship for Learning and Earning Act of 1968 ; page 13. 
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the attitudes and expectations of teachers and students. 

The concept of job related or skill training is the most accepted goal 
of vocational education. The changing economic and social scene no longer 
makes this a completely tenable approach. A variety of recent studies have 
pointed out the nature of these changes and the interaction with vocational 
education. —^The conclusions of these studies are that vocational education 
must re-orient from a skill training outlook to a view of educating the student 
for a lifetime of work. This is particularly true when dealing with the dis- 
advantaged; developing attitudes toward learning and training is more important 
than the specific job skills that are taught. 

Another major study which forms a context for this research is a study 
by Kaufman and others. While they did not directly attack the problem of 
the vocational training of the disadvantaged, they were concerned with the 
fact that vocational education has not assumed full responsibility for the 
disadvantaged student. 



C, The Rationale For This Project 
The issues facing vocational education are the following; 

1. The changes that have occurred in the industrial, economic and 
labor force in this country, all of which dictate the need for 
better and more effective education, 

2. At the junior high school level, youth are exposed to only a 
limited view of the vjork world — primarily home economics (if 
female) and industrial arts (if male) . 

3. Disadvantaged youth are most likely to leave school at the junior 
high school level; thus, their vocational education must start 
early . 

4. Youth at the junior and even the high school level are in no 
position — psychologically, emotionally, or in terms of experience 
or knowledge, to make lasting occupational choices. Thus, the 
educational system must serve these two goals : 

a. Youth must be kept in school (and educated) as long as is possible. 

b. In terms of selecting' an occupation, schools must encourage 
planned procrastination; that is, making it possible for dis- 
advantaged youth to postpone occupational choice as long as 
possible. 



16/ "An Analysis of Vocational Education in our Secondary Schools,” Office 
of Program Planning and Evaluation, U. S. Office of Education, July 27, 

1967 (mimeographed) ; and Op . cit . , Vocational Education-The Bridge Betv;een 
Man and His Work . 

■ 17/ Jacob J . Kaufman , aJ • 9 The Role of the Secondary Schools in th^ 

Preparation of Youth for Employment; Institute for Research on Human 
Resources, The Pennsylvania State Dniversity, University Park, Pennsylvania; 
1967; page 12-13. 



ERIC 
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5. Disadvantaged youth come to vocational education with inadequate 
occupational models. For the slum youth whose knowledge of the work 
world is limited to occupations in the slum environment, the schools 
must offer an opportunity to experiment with and be exposed to work 
models that are meaningful. 

6. The disadvantaged are most likely (as contrasted to middle class 
students) to come to the school setting with little or no interest 
in abstract subjects of arithmetic, grammar, etc. But all youth 
have a natural interest in the vjorld of work and technology. And 
it is along these lines that we think vocational education can be 
most effective for the disadvantaged. 

From a more general point of view, at the junior high level, the student s 
view of the world of work (as far as schools are concerned) , is shaped by in- 
dustrial arts with the emphasis on vjood and/or metal working and, if a female, 
by home economics. 

In high school, the range of choices for the vocational student remains 
limited in terms of the opportunities available outside the school. For 
example, most trade and industrial programs are expanded wood and metal shops 
(that is, the choice is increased to: machine shops, welding, auto mechanics, 

and possibly electronics). Add a course in carpentry and one or two other 
construction trades, and a young man’s list of possibilities has been exhausted 
In office occupations, there is the same narrov; range of choice: typing, sten- 

ography, bookkeeping and, in a limited number of schools, data processing.^ 
Occasionally, there are additions or variations such as drafting and printing. 

Is an adolescent prepared to make anything approaching an occupational 
choice? What youngsters need are opportunities to postpone their decisions 

to a more mature stage in life. 

Any adequate evaluation of vocational education for the disadvantaged 
■must, to some extent, focus on a combination of four approaches to vocational 

education. 

1. General education linked to pre-vo national training: Here the 

approach is to relate to the natural interests and inclinations 
of young people in the world of work and to develop a basic edu- 
cational program that really teaches occupational training and 
general education at the same time. 

2. The training provided young people in vocational education should 
not train for narrow jobs, but for families of jobs or job clusters 
and provide the basic skills needed in our society. 

3. These programs, attempting to link vocational and general education 
must start as early as possible, perhaps as early as the junior high 
school level . 

4. In the last decade or so, a variety of new developments- have come 
about in the behavioral sciences that relate to the educational needs 
and problems of the disadvantaged. These ideas range from teaching 
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styles to curricula organization, to classroom organization, to 
the presentation of materials, and to ‘the kinds of materials 
offered. These developments must be carefully combined in a cost- 
efficient way to maximize training. 

l^hat this means is simply: the adolescent years from 12 to 16 are 

generally characterized by restlessness, uncertainty, and experimentation. 

The world is changing. In part, what is needed is a link between learning 
and doing andj thereby, establish a foundation for intellectual growth and 
intelligent occupational choice at a later date. 

Related to this is the fact that education programs attempt to communi- 
cate with the student (and this is especially serious for the disadvantaged) y 
in terms of issues that are relevant to the educator. The approach might be 
reversed: educators should communicate with students on the level of the 

students and in the terms of their social and psychological backgrounds,. 

The typical education program usually starts with the notion of basic 
education as a block of separate subjects and then when the individual com- 
pletes this stage successfully (if he is still in school), he is permitted to 
enroll in the vocational education program (if available) which he wanted in 
the first instance. There is absolutely no reason why the curriculum must 
be structured in this block fashion, except that it is traditional. ^ The 
Integration of vocational education and general education to the point where 
a student is not able to recognize them as distinct disciplines is the key. 



Marvin Feldman, Program Officer of the Ford Foundation, in testimony 
before the Congress made this general point: 

"Educated workingmen with a basic general education have become 
a necessity to our economy, and in a good number of industrial estab- 
lishments, training programs have been installed to parallel with 
apprenticeship. Notwithstanding these improvements, however, vocation-^^. 
al education is regarded even today as distinct from education proper. 



A similar argument of the need to train the disadvantaged in literacy, 
numerical and living skills concurrent with the development of vocational 
skills is made by H. H. Katz, President of the American Institute of Eng- 
ineering and Technology. - — 



Given this framework what would be the characteristics of an xdeal 
program? Appendix H presents a cross reference from factors to case studies ^ 
which-can be used as examples of application# It should have these principles. 



X8/ Partnership for Learning and Earning Act of 1968 ; U. S. Government 

Minting Office, 1968; Washington, D. C.; page 430. „ c 

19/ Cooperative Occupational Training, Can It Serve Th e Disadvanta^d^? U. S 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Office of Education; pages 

7-8. 








1. Exposure to a variety of jobs. 

2. The jobs should be jobs of the future. 

3. There should be an inextricable link between vocational education 
and general education. 

4. The programs should be in terms of the needs and interests of the 
students, not the educators. 

5. The programs should permit students to branch out to other occupa- 
tions, go to college, or go to college and leave in a year or so 
with a vocational orientation. 

6. They should control dropout rates. 

7. They should result in Increments in achievements. 

8. They should result in successful placement in training-related jobs. 

An example: supposing a school system offered a program of "aeronautics" 

or "aerospace" to disadvantaged youth at about the tenth grade level. The 
program would be operated adjacent to or in cooperation with the industry. 

The students would have an opportunity to experiment with a variety of occu- 
pations in this industry ranging from clerical jobs to reservation agents, 
mechanics, pilots, etc. The curriculum would link job training and basic 
education together in such a way that one area would be Immediately relevant 
to the other. . 

It should be noted that in the above example, we have decided to focus 
on the presentation of the overall program and not on such discrete things as 
size of rooms, age of the building and other factors that were shown to affect 
achievement in the so-called "Coleman Report." — This does not imply that 
these items are unimportant. 



21 / 

D. Costs and Benefits of the Programs •==/ 

Cost-benefit analysis is a technique used to measure the optimum 
allocation of resources among alternative investments. Its use in educational 



20/ This report on education of the disadvantaged noted that average white 

student achievement is less affected by the strength or weaknesses of the 
school, the facilities, the curricula and the teachers than is the aver- 
age minority group student*. Such factors as age of the building, average 
size of rooms, distance of an auditorium, existence of a cafeteria and a 
gymnasium, number of free textbooks, number of recent texts, average num- 
ber of library books per pupil, amount of training the teachers have, etc., 
are all factors in the achievement of students. Equality of Educational 
Opportunity; U. S. Government Printing Office; U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Washington, D. C.; 1966. 

21/ Cost-benefit, cost-effectiveness evaluation was not included in the original, 
proposal, but grew out of negotiations with the U. S. Office of Education. 
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research steins in part from Its value as a tool in measuring alternative ways 
of achieving the same objective. 

An attempt was made in the present study to apply cost-effectiveness 
analysis to the intensively studied programs. This section is a discussion 
of our theoretical framework. 

In other studies of vocational education in which cost-benefit analysis 
has been applied, the benefit emphasis has been on employment and earnings; 
that is, more regular employment for trainees following trainiag 9 greater 
Increases in earnings or decreases in welfare and unemployment costs for 
trainees than for a similar group who did not receive training. 

The theoretical framework used here differs significantly from that 
noted above. 

First, here the emphasis on the benefit side of the equation is on the 
following : 

a. The Increment in educational achievement associated with the extra 
cost of achieving that increment, e.g., ”How much does it cost to 
raise reading or arithmetic achievement, for example one grade level?” 
Or, to put it in an equivalent way, "For a given cost, how many grade 
level increments in reading or arithmetic are possible?” 

b. The Increment in indices of basic intelligence associated with the 
extra cost of achieving that increment, e.g., "What are the extra 
costs associated with raising measured I.Q. by one unit?” 

The following figure indicates in graphical terms what is meant by 
this marginal cost and the approach taken in this study. 



Figure 1 j Hypothetical Relation Between Educational 

Inputs and Educational Outputs. 
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The hypothetical learning curve, in cost-effectiveness terms represents 
the production function (See point 4, Appendix C) of the educational process. 

For a given student or an average group of students, at the beginning stage 
of their educational process, it may only cost "X” dollars in terms of teach- 
ing Inputs to raise the student increment by one unit on an achievement test. 

The cost Increment » "X" dollars, is the marginal or extra cost associated 
with raising learning achievement one additional unit, over the specific 
range of the total learning function or curve. However, as the process of 
education continues, the learning curve flattens out asymptotically so that 
it costs increasingly more for that particular student or class of students 
to achieve extra increments of learning. Thus, near the plateau of their 
attainable level of educational development, it now costs ”X + Y" dollars to 
increase performance (as measured by an achievement test) by one unit. This 
cost of "X + Y" dollars is the marginal cost of achieving that particular in- 
crement of performance at that particular stage on the learning curve. 

Second, which identified the different nature of this study is that on 
the cost side of the equation, the data have been limited to current cost data. 
This constraint was mainly imposed by the fact that detailed capital budget 
data were unavailable during the study time constraint. 

Third , a further analysis in this study was of program elements that cost 
little or nothing to employ. These are non-money cost Inputs or else re- 
sources freed from previous commitments by rearranging the structure of inputs 
in a program or set of programs. 

The reader should recognize that the above emphasis does not preclude the 
performance of cost-benefit analysis of follow-up employment and earnings data 
when it exists. Bather, the objectives of this study focus on a different 
assignment of educational goals and priorities. We are interested in the learn- 
ing process rather than the economic fruits of education. 

Finally, in conducting such a study, these steps must be followed: 

1. The objectives of the program must be specified. 

2. Activities to carry out the objectives must be identified. 

3. Achievement of the objectives must be defined. 

4. It must be possible to relate achievement of the objectives to 
the activities that made for the achievement. 

5. It must be possible to identify the cost. 

6. The cost must be compared to the benefits. 

These steps and how they might be carried out while emphasizing educational 
increments are discussed in Appendix C. As noted earlier, it was Impossible in 
this study to carry out anything approaching a thorough cost-effectiveness 
study. 
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IV. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 



A. Introduction 

This chapter aoinnarliea methods and techniques employed In the study. 
We outline the steps taken In the preliminary Identification of programs; 
the collection of program Information; and the treatment of data. 



B. Time; The Basic Constraint 

A fundamental constraint In development of the study was time. The 
field work had to he completed within a predetermined time period. We 
started on March 11: Then came the Easter holiday, the April disorders In 

several study cities, and the summer closing of schools which started In 
late May. Thus, we had approximately two months to Identify the study 
population, screen programs, and do the Initial testing. 

In the sections that follow, we describe the procedures employed 
within the framework of this constraint. 



C. Criteria for Identifying and Selecting Programa 

The process of selecting programs to Include In the study Involved the 
Increasingly rigid application of the 16 criteria listed In Appendix D. 
Generally, these criteria focus on the extent to which programs serve the 
disadvantaged, the kinds of programs provided, the ability to control 
attrition, and the effect on achievement anc \cement. 



D. Preliminary Identification of Programs 
1. Initial Survey Techniques 
Queries were made to the following: 

a. By March 30 (the letters were first underway by March 15), a 
letter was In the mall to all State Directors of Vocational - 
Education, Superintendents of school systems with student en- 
rollments in excess of 50,000, State Directors of Special Needs 
Programs, and local units of the Urban League. Included with 
the letter was a brief questionnaire (Q-1) designed to collect 
Identifying information on the school, characteristics of the 
population served, and the reasons for classifying the program 
as exemplary. 

b. Professional associations were contacted. 

c. Letters were sent to all Research Coordinating Units (RCU)^^ 
asking for referrals and inquiring about research studies on 
the disadvantaged. 



22/ The "RCU's" are funded by t|ie Bureau of Research In 44 states to 
coordinate vocational education research. 
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d. Personal contacts were made with staff mambers of the Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education and the Bureau of Re- 
search In the Office of Education, the ERIC Clearinghouse 
(Educational Resource .Information Center) on Vocational and 
Technical Education,— and private non-profit grotms such as 
the Ford Foundation and the Great Cities Project 

e. Newspapers, magazines, hooks, and publications of professional 
associations were screened. 

2. Qualification of Initial Referrals 

Promising referrals Identified by the above procedures were evaluated by 
telephone, site visits, and follow-up questionnaires. 

By April 7th, referrals were available. From this, it became clear that 
only a small number could meet all the qualifying criteria. From evaluation 
of such factors as program size, availability of data, the representative 
nature of the sampling, or characteristics of students served. It was possible 
to conclude the others did not qualify. Most programs met some criteria and 
not others; or it was not possible to determine whether they fulfilled the 
criteria , 



E. Development of Program Study Plans 

Study plans were developed for three categories of programs. The first 
was composed of programs tentatively classified "effective,” The next step 
was to gather more data on which to base a case study and quantitative 
analysis. Tlie second category consisted of programs which, while not meeting 
the criteria for tentative inclusion in an "effective" category, nevertheless, 
were of sufficient interest to warrant further study. Inclusion in this cate- 
gory does not mean a program is of questionable value. Rather, it signifies 
for this study that: 

a. The programs cover a wide range of relative effectiveness, 

b. They may have been included to obtain representativeness in the 
large inner— city areas; because they serve a particular region 
of the country; or include a distinct minority or disadvantaged 
group. 

c. They may represent an innovative idea or appear to be "one of 
a kind," 

d. They may Illustrate the relative r 2 inge of effectiveness with a 
specialized group; e.g.. Special Needs Program for the Mentally 
Retarded, or other types of Special Needs Programs for dropouts. 



23/ Ohio State University, 980 mnnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43212, 

24/ The formal title Is The Research Council of the Great Cities Program for 
School Improvement, 4433 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 









e. They may Illustrate the range of disadvantaged students being 
served; e.g., an effective program that serves a student popu- 
lation which Is primarily middle class; It does not serve the 
highly disadvantaged. 

Programs in the first two categories were labeled "Intensively studied programs." 

In the third category were programs still within the gray area; l.e., 
those on which the decision was not clear-cut as to the "effectiveness" or 
"representative" classification. The bulk, of these programs were referred 
too late to be considered for Inclusion and intensive study under categories 
1 and 2 above. They were referred to as "non-intenslvely studied programs." 

Also included in this category were those programs that failed to meet the 
criteria used In the Initial selection process. 

The basic design was a simple pre-program and postrprogram comparison 
of dropout» achievement, and follow-up data. With the exception of pre-voca- 
tlonal programs, the student population studied were high school seniors In 
the 1967-68 classes. 

In cases where pre-program achievement data were not available, an attempt 
was made to test In grades 10 and 11 to show the gains that might occur when 
matched populations are cycled through the program. An attempt was also made 
to evaluate placement procedures by comparing the achievement of students 
placed In "high" skill vocations with those placed In "low" skill vocations; 
a comparison of achievement of different ethnic groups within the same school; 
and sex differences within the same school. ' 



F. Collection of Information 



Mall questionnaires, school administered tests, standardized achieve- 
ment tests In reading and arithmetic and interview schedules were used to 
collect specific data on the Intensively studied schools. 

1. Mall questionnaires and Interview guides were designed to collect 
Information In a standardized fashion on the characteristics of 
programs, students served, enrollment procedures, administration 
and cost data, and achievement, dropout, and placement statistics. 

2. The Intensively studied schools were provided data reporting forms 
upon which they were asked to place pre and post-program data on 
school-administered tests In reading, arithmetic, I.Q., and data 
on grade point average and personality. Space was also provided 
to record students' age, race, sex, and type of program in which 
enrolled . 

3. Standarldlzed Achievement Tests. We aimed to test In all Inten- 
sively studied schools. The test selected was Harcourt-Brace's 



25/ 

Stanford Achievement Test (SAT).~~ The Advanced Partial Battery, 
Form Y Test I: Paragraph Meaning, and Test 4: Arithmetic Compu- 

tation were used. The total testing time was approximately 30 
minutes for each test. The tests were machine scored with scores 
reported in terms of race, age, sex, and type of program. 

Site visits were made to all intensively studied schools and to many of 
those not intensively studied. The purpose was to obtain standardized infor- 
mation oh the factors responsible for program effectiveness. An effort was 
made to have two Interviewers visit each school, although this was possible 
in only half the cases. Interviewer instructions and guides were standard- 
ized after Initial testing. Approximately four to six hours were spent at 
each site. Four senior staff interviewers and eight field interviewers were 
used to initially qualify leads and to conduct on-site evaluations. The 
Interviewers had previous experience in education and training evaluation. 
Their evaluations were independently verified by additional site visits when 
necessary, or telephone calls. 



G. Treatment of Data 



One of the purposes of this study was to compare school administered test 
data with the Achievement Test results. Unfortunately, this analysis 

could not be undertaken with thfe thoroughness dictated by good experimental 
design because of missing data and lack of standardized testing procedures. 

As has been pointed out before, we established criteria for "truly 
effective" programs. Each of the actual programs surveyed was compared to 
this ideal to determine which came nearest to being "truly effective" and 
which were "better than average." 

According to the proposal, effective programs would show increases in 
the academic achievement of the students, successful job placement, the re- 
tention of students, while providing quality vocational training. In order to 
make distinctions among programs in the study, norms were established for 
these criteria. 

After selecting those programs which came closest to meeting established 
norms, each was analyzed to determine key elements which lead to success — 
those features that set the program apart from the regular program, but which 
are common to the effective programs. This determined the necessary, and to 
some extent, the unnecessary elements in effective programming. 

It was assumed that to attain the "ideal" exemplary program, it would be 
necessary to combine the elements found in the various programs in various 
combinations. Thus, a blueprint can be made which shows how to establish a 
program which would approach the ideal. 



25/ This test was selected because Job Corps norms are .available and because 
the study staff thought it would be in common usage in the programs 
studied. 
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H« Costs and Benefits of the Program 



Lack of time and of data prevented follow-up studies of graduates or 
opportunities to study school financial records for cost data. As a result, 
these gaps exist: 

Cost per student data ware unavailable for some programs because of 
school board disclosure policies, or because there was one central 
budget for the entire district making It fruitless to attempt to 
extract the portion spent on the program under study. Also, capital 
budget data was seldom available In a form that would enable comparative 
studies of programs. 

No economic follow-up data on earnings and employment of graduates Is 
available for the majority of the programs studied because many are In 
their first year of operation. Further, many programs have no formal 
follow-up plan. 

We decided to collect only two sets of cost data: current cost per stu- 

dent for the program and current cost per student In the regular high school 
program. These costs Include: 

1. salaries of principals, teachers, and other staff. 

2. administrative costs— secretarial salaries, office supplies, etc. 

3. cost of educational supplies; e.g. , texts and library books. 

4. auxiliary services such as health and pupil transportation. 

5. maintenance of plant cost, wages, supplies, and utilities services. 

6. operation of plant costs — ^wages, supplies and utilities. 

This approach was selected for two reasons. The figure (or at least 
an estimate of the figure) was often readily available making It unnecessary 
to go through school channels to get more detailed Information. Also, cost 
per student provides a clear, reasonably meaningful Indication of what Is 
being spent on the program. 

Since the classroom teacher plays such a vital role, the programs were 
asked to give starting salaries. Of the Intensively studied programs, seven 
did so as did 32 of the non— Intensively studied programs. 

Economic follow-up data on the first job after graduation were available 
for a few programs. Data were provided on the number who graduated from the 
vocational program, the number employed, and the number working on a training- 
related job. The schools were requested to send any follow-up studies done 
on the graduates. Very few responded. 

In sum, the cost analysis approach Is used here to obtain some notion of 
what effective programs cost, specifically In terms of: 



er|c 
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1. What effective programs cost in comparison with regular high school 
education and what the cost range is; 

2. Cost patterns — regional differences, cost differences by city size, 
type of program, and nature of the student body; 

3« Outstanding deviations from the average. 
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V. RESULTS 



A. An Overview 



This chapter presents the major findings. The first section contains 
data on characteristics of programs and students; the second section presents 
program measurement data, and the third presents results of cost-effectiveness 
analysis . 

Due to the diversity of the programs and gaps In the data. It Is diffi- 
cult to draw conclusions on the basis of quantitative Information alone. The 
case studies of 30 intensively studied programs in Part II overcome, in part, 
the limitations of quantitative analysis.—' 



B. Characteristics of Programs and Students 
1. Number and Source of Program Referrals 

A total of 226 programs were reviewed and 186 were examined, but not in- 
tensively studied. A total of 40 were intensively studied with quantitative 
and qualitative information collected and verified. Case studies were de- 
veloped on 30 of these. 

The tables in Appendix E present: the number and sources of program re- 
ferrals and the reasons individual programs were categorized for “Intensive” 
and for ”non-intensive” study. 

Analysis of these tables shows that USOE Vocational Division staff, 
school superintendents and State Directors provided the most referrals and 
that “sufficient information not available” was the major reason for cate- 
gorizing a program as non-lntensively studied. 

2. Kinds of Programs 

While specific programs were being selected for intensive study, it was 
found that they could be grouped in several ways: by region, type of funding, 
vocational offerings, etc. In the process, it was decided that the focus of 
the intensive studies should be on categories of disadvantaged students; thus, 
the programs were grouped in terms of service to inner-city dropouts, rural 
and small city dropouts, mentally retarded, delinquents and non-English 
speaking students. 



26/ Throughout this analysis, programs are identified by case numbers as 
presented in the case studies in Part II. 
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3. Characteristics of Students Served 



Table I lists the number of students served in the intensively studied 
programs by race and sex. These data illustrate that: 

a. Average enrollment decreases proportionately to the total 
population of the category being served. Thus, inner-city 
programs are larger than rural, retarded, etc. 

b. The average enrollments of the Mentally and/or Functionally 
Retarded programs in this study are higher than the average 
size of most programs serving this group. This is primarily 
because we tended to confine our analysis to those programs ‘ 
where the enrollment was in excess of 30 for statistical 
purposes . 

c. There is a tendency for programs to contain more males than 
than females. 

d. Inner-city program enrollments were predominently Negro 
because the study was concentrated on programs in inner- 
city slums. 






TABLE I 



NUMBER AND TYPE OF STUDENTS SERVED IN 1967-68 
SCHOOL TEAR BY TYPE OF INTENSIVELY STUDIED PROGRAM 









Sex 


Racial Characteristics 


Program 


Program/ 


Total 


M 


F 


W 


N 


SS 


Other 


Category 


Case 


Number 


X 


X 


■ X 


X 


X 


X 


Number 


Students 














(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Dropout/ 


1 


855 


50 


50 


33 


33 


33 


1 


Potential 


3 


U 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


Dropout- 


7 


855 


6 


0 


1 


99 


0 


0 


(Inner 


9 


445 2J 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


City/ 


10 


2A0 


67 


33 


75 


25 


0 


0 


Large 


12 


288 i/ 


67 


33 


10 


90 • 


0 


0 


Suburban 


13 


650 


72 


28 


55 


45 


0 


0 


. Areas) 


15 


96 


50 


50 


0 


99 


1 


0 




16 




84 


16 


80 


20 


0 


0 




19 


375 i/ 


60 


40 


79 


20 


0 


1 




20 


318 


55 


45 


0 


100 


0 


0 




22 


7,329 


55 


45 


85 


15 


0 


0 




23 


30 


89 


11 


1 


93 


6 


0 




25 


135 


60 


40 


88 


12 


0 


0 




27 


425 


80 


20 


65 


35 


0 


0 




33 


550 


57 


43 


62 


37 


0 


1 




34 


500 


0 


100 


2 


62 


36 


0 




35 


841 


100 


0 


51 


31 


18 


0 




36 


24 


100 


0 


79 


4 


13 


4 




39 


200 


40 


60 


21 


49 


30 


0 




40 


111 


50 


50 


8 


83 


0 


. 9 




Average 


715 


63 


37 


40 


53 


6 


1 


Dropout/ 


14 


85 


56 


44 


5 


20 


75 


0 


Potential 


17 


86 


64 


36 


72 


28 


0 


0 


Dropout 


21 


33 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


(Rural 


26 


400 


100 


0 


67 


30 


2 


1 


and/or 


28 


160 


88 


12 


88 


12 


0 


0 


Small 


29 


529 


53 


47 


94 


6 


0 


0 


City/ 


30 


41 


71 


29 


63 


37 


0 


0 


Suburban 


31 


650 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




37 


233 


55 


45 


93 


7 


0 


0 




41 


62 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 




Average 




65 


35 


53.5 


37.8 


8.6 


0.11 


Mental 


4 


330 


63 


37 


1 


99 


0 


0 


and/or 


6 


152 


65 


35 


54 


41 


2 


3 


Function- 


8 


82 


100 


0 


0 


99 


0 


1 


ally 


11 


144 


o4 


36 


. 60 


38 


2 


0 


Retarded 


38 


350 


66 


34 


1 


99 


0 


0 




24 


40 


50 


50 


85 


15 


0 


0 




Average 


183 


68 


32 


33.5 


65.1 


0.7 


0.7 


Delin- 


2 


32 


0 


100 


74 


1 


25 


0 


quents 


5 


120 


0 


100 


20 


80 


0 


0 




Average 


76 


0 


100 


47 


40.5 


12.5 


0 


Non- 

Bngllah 

Speaking 

Minor- 

ities 


32 


56 


65 


35 


0 


0 


0 


100 hJ 




Average 


459 


61 


39 


41.4 


49.0 


6.4 


3.2 



1/ Program Is not yet fully underway 
^ Approximate figure 
^ Average attendance 
V American Indian 
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4. Length of Time Programs Have Existed 



We found an insufficient number of programs in existence more than two 
years. In fact, about half the programs had been in existence less than 
one year. 



5. Types of Vocational Offerings 

Trade and industry programs were most numerous, followed by home 
economics, office occupations, and work study programs. The stress in inner- 
city programs is on cooperative work-study, technical, and health occupations. 
Emphasis in rural programs is on agriculture and home economics, ^e types 
of training offered the mentally and functionally retarded are spread across 
the total range of possible training in unskilled and semi-skilled manual jobs. 



C. Program Effectiveness Measures 

1. School Administrators* Viewpoints 

A total of 103 program referrals resulted from the initial survey in- 
strument sent to school administrators and others. Their reasons for identi- 
fying a program as exemplary was analyzed and categorized into five categories. 
In order of importance they are: Recruitment (the program has an open door 

and is designed to serve the needs of the disadvantaged); Placement, Behavior, 
Achievement, and Retention. 

The next step was an analysis in terms of common factors that ran through 
all programs. We developed these five categories: Supportive, Vocational, 

Behavioral, Administrative, Academic. 

Supportive type statements were most frequently offered. They are 
typified by "counselors who understand trainees, and are firm," "teacher works 
beyond call of duty," "meets student needs," etc. Academic and administrative 
factors were not frequently mentioned. 

All in all, the above analysis was not very rewarding because the state- 
ments were broad generalizations which did not focus on specific elements. 

2. Results of Cases Studied and Program Analysis 

We found 25 common elements of effectiveness in Intensively studied 
programs. They are: 

1. Structured programming with built-in flexibility. 

2. A career ladder within the vocational offerings. 

3. Teaching techniques that allow students to study and progress at 
their own rate of speed; use of multi-media, self-instructional, 
and team teaching approaches. 
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4. Maximum academic class size of 20 and small school enrollments. 

5. Academic studi/js Integrated with vocational studies. 

6. Pre-vocatlonal programs which provide opportunity for exploring 
different occupations. 

7. Equipment and facilities keyed to actual requirements for 
entry-level work In the vocational fields. 

8. Periodic up-dating of skill offerings, equipment, and teaching 
materials through consultation with local Industry and vocational 
consultants . 

9. Orientation In social skills, self -percept Ion, attitudes, and 
world-of-work . 

10. Articulation of eleventh and twelfth grades with pre-vocatlonal 
and post-vocational training. 

11. Opportunity to earn while learning. Students receive credit 
for work experience. 

12. One or two key people who make the program go, who encourage 
imagination and set the ^’climate." 

13. Maximum vocational class size of 15 without watered down standards. 

14. Strong counseling support, use of multi— agency services, extra- 
curricular activities and system of rewards and Incentives. 

15. High employment placement record, based upon teacher recommen- 
dation and/or special efforts involving use of school personnel 
to develop jobs. 

16. Extended school day and/or school year. 

17. A mix of disadvantaged with non-dls advantaged; Integration of 
achievers with non-achievers. Including the retarded. 

18. Non-punative , systematic achievement measurement program. 

19. Involvement of students, parents, and community with the schools 
in order to attract the disadvantaged, and to quickly correct 
problems . 

20. Racially Integrated faculty in programs with sizable minority 
enrollment. Indigenous teacher aides, and emphasis on Indigenous 
culture of the disadvantaged population. 
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21. Positive and youthful teachet attitudes toward the disadvantaged 
student combined with previous teaching experience. 

22. Good teacher~prlnclpal relations, with emphasis on supportive 
role of supervision. 

23. System of feedback, based on student performance on the job, 
with resulting impact on curriculum. 

24. Aim of the program is broad behavioral change and growth. 

25. Treating disadvantaged groups positively as special groups with 
unique and desirable attributes. 

A detailed explanation of these elements of effectiveness Is contained In 
Appendix F. 



3. Recruitment and Selection 

There was no useful quantitative data on recruitment and selection. Pro- 
cedures ranged from relatively sophisticated public relations attempts to 
mechanical type referral techniques. The reader Is referred to the case studies 
in Part II for Illustration of effectlve?rlneffective recruitment techniques. 

We found wide variation In terms of whether programs "screen out" or 
have an "open door" to the disadvantaged. We turned this variation to our 
advantage in selecting schools to be Intensively studied. Schools were se- 
lected on a continuum starting with those serving the most disadvantaged (that 
is, students from families meeting Title I (£S£A) Income guidelines, the 
mentally retarded, etc.) 

4. Achievement Testing Results 

Tables II. and III. summarize achievement test data. This data, as de- 
scribed earlier. Is the product of two approaches. The first was to request 
administrators of programs to forward available reading and arithmetic achieve- 
ment scores on all students. The second Involved the administration of the 
Stanford Achievement Test (SAT), (both Reading and Arithmetic sub-tests) to 
students in the programs. 

Table II. contains a sinnmary of all reading achievement Information 
which was obtained by both approaches. Three main headings of test results 
are presented, the first two representing data provided by schools and the 
third containing the SAT scores. An attempt was made In analyzing the achieve- 
ment data to obtain Information for the same students from pre-test to post- 
test to SAT testing. Where this was possible, the N (number) Is Indicated 
under pre-test, with the notation (M), for matched, under post-test and SAT. 
Where this matching was not feasible, separated N^s are provided. The name 
of the test used by the schools Is Indicated. Average grade, or date where 
grade was unavailable, at which tests were administered, and average score 
obtained on tests are presented In Table II. 
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Of the 21 schools we have categorized as Dropouts/Fotentlal Dropouts 
(Large Inner-City/Suburban) , useful reading achievement data was provided on 
only 11 schools. Of the 11, only five provided some measures of pre and 
post-test data, i.e., an objective index of student progress. For the other 
four categories of programs, there was a similar weakness in the amount of 
Information supplied, both as to the number of schools sending data and the. 
number of students whose scores were submitted. 

These students are thought of as "terminal” cases in the clinical sense. 
By and large, they are expected to fall and hence are not tested to measure 
movement. The students come to the programs as a result of some objective 
assessment (frequently based on the pre-test, however far back it may be) 
but are rarely tested again. 

Another major finding in Table II is the general lack of Increase in 
achievement test scores from pre- to post- test. This trend may be seen both 
for achools which administer pre and post-tests and schools for which the 
post-test measure was the SAT. While there is a short-term gain, the over- 
vhei™-tTig evidence is of little achievement gain. In fact, if one looks at 
the difference between grade level and reading level for each school, the 
finding is for much greater retardation at post- test than at pre-test. 

There are some very obvious discrepancies in Table II which should be 
noted. For example. Case 19 shows a significant achievement score Increase. 
However, this is true only for measurement on the Gates test. There is a 
lack of agreement between the Gates and the SAT, a difference of about one 
and one-half reading grades. The reason for this deviation is not clear; 
however, part may be attributed to the differences in testing instruments and 
part to possible adver, 9 e conditions under which the SAT was administered. An 
even larger discrepancy between post-test measures is found for program 17, 
being of such extreme nature as to cast doubt on the otherwise startling in- 
crease reported by the school. 

The third significant result in Table II is the very low absolute reading 
level of students. By scanning the data from the SAT tests from four to five 
grades, we found that for some programs the average reading level is barely 
above functional literacy. In seven of nine inner-city schools on which SAT 
data were collected, the mean scores of seniors or the equivalent age group 
were between the seventh and eighth grades. In the other two schools, 
stiidents were slightly below the seventh grade. For four rural schools, the 
range was greater, from 5.6 to 8.4. The two schools for the retarded had 
mean scores between grades 4.0 and 4.5, while the one school for delinquents 
was at the 5.3 grade level. 

Table III contains data on arithmetic achievement and is organized as 
in Table II. The findings from Table III are much the same as those presented 
above. There is a general lack of data, a reduction in arithmetic performance 
over time relative to the norm for the grade, generally inconsistent findings 
between the two post-testings and an extremely depressed achievement level 
for students. There was, however, a generally greater range of scores on 
aritlunetic than on reading achievement. For the nine inner-city program*^, , 
the range of mean scores was from 5.6 to 8.2, about half a grade level lower 






than on reading. The four rural schools ranged from 5.9 to 8.9. The two 
schools for the retarded had mean SAT-arlthmetlc scores of 4.5 and 4.7, while 
In the school for delinquents, the mean was 4.6. 

Table IV presents the results of the SERD-SAT administered tests. It 
contains, for reading and arithmetic sub-tests, separately, the average 
scores for the total of 1,305 students on whom usable data were obtained, 
and breakouts by sex, race and age. Although not appearing In the Table, 

the averap grade of those tested Is between the eleventh and twelfth. The 
main findings appearing In Table IV are: 

1. The students tested are between four and five grade levels be- 
low the norm for their grade on both reading and arithmetic 
achievement, as derived by comparing the mean scores for 

reading (7.2) and arithmetic (6.9) with the norm of between 
11 and 12. 

2. The overall mean score for reading achievement Is slightly 
higher than that for arithmetic achievement . 

3. There is no difference between the sexes on arithmetic achieve- 
ment, an atypical finding since males normally score higher. 

On reading achievement, the more usual finding remains, that 
of females scoring somewhat higher. 

4. There are no differences among the racial sub— groupings on 
reading achievement; however, Negroes score about one-half a 
grade level below whites and others (American Indian, Spanish 
American, Orientals, etc.) on arithmetic achievement. 

5. For both reading and arithmetic achievement, there appears to 
be a tendency for scores to raise with age. The relationship 
Is much more pronounced for arithmetic achievement, with an In- 
crease from the 6.4 level for those 15 years old and under to 
7.3, for those 20 years old and over. 
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PRE AND POST-READING ACHIEVEMEOT DATA FOR INTENSIVELY STUDIED SCHOOLS 







Pre-Test 


Po£ 


it-Test 


SAT (SERD) 


Program 


Program/ 


N 


Test 


Grade or 


Score 


N 


Test 
Used ^ 


Grade or 


Score 


N 


Grade or 


Score 


Cateeory 


Case No. 




Used 


Date 1/ 






Date 






Date 







(2) 


-J3) 




(5) 


w 


w 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


TIiT 


(12) 


(13) 


Dropouts/ 


1 


















106 


17.5^ 


7.9 


Potential 

Dropouts 


7 


151 


MA 


8 


7.2 










(M) 


12 


7.7 


(Inner-City/ 

Large 


12 


109 


lA 


10.2 


8.1 


(M)^ 


lA 


11.0 


8.5 


(M) 


17.3 


7.7 


Suburban 

Areas) 


13 


77 


CT 


2/ 


5.9 


(M) 


CT 


(9 weeks 
later) 


6.5 


• 








15 


19 


SAT 


8.4 


7.1 










(M) 


12 


6.9 




16 


23 


HA 


9-67 


5.4 


(M) 


HA 


9-68 


5.8 


(M) 


9 


5.6 




19 


28 


GSGO 


8.1 


5.7 


(M) 


GSGO 


11.2 


8.8 


(M) 


11.2 


7.3 




27 


12 


SAT 


8 


6.6 


















34 


87 


HA 


8.1 


5.8 


(M) 


HA 


11.2 


6.4 


(M) 


12 


6.0 




35 


137 


SAT 


8.6 


6.8 










(M) 


12 


7.1 




36 


















12 


10 


7.1 




39 


13 


SAT 


9.1 


7.9 










(M) 


12 


7.5 




40 


17 


SAT 


8.9 


7.5 










(M) 


12 


6.7 


Dropouts/ 


14 


80 


CT 


10-67 


6.6 


(M) 


CT 


5-68 


7.2 








Potential 
Dropouts 
(Rural and 


17 


24 


SRA 


8.0 


5.0 


(M) 


STS-EDS 


9.7 


8.2 


(M) 


12 


5.8 


Small City/ 
Suburban) 


26 


238 


NR 




7.5 










(M) 




7.4 




21 


10 


lA 


7.5 


4.5 


(M) 


lA 


8.5 


4.6 










26 


238 


NR 




8.0 










(M) 




7.3 




29 


















60 


12 


8.4 




37 


















22 


12 


5.6 




41 


9 


lA 


7.7 


3.2 


(M) 


lA 


8.7 


3.6 








Mental and/or 


4 


80 


HA 


9-66 


3.5 


(M) 


HA 


9-67 


3.8 








Functionally 

Retarded 


6 


14 


Various 


Unk. 


Unk. 


69 


HA 


6-67 


3.9 










8 


13 


Unk. 


7.2 


4.1 










(M) 


12 


4.7 




11 


19 


GO 


1965 


2.6 


(M) 


GO 


1968 


3.7 


(M) 


12 


4.1 


Delinquents 


2 


4 


NR 


9.8 


7.9 


(M) 


NR 


10.8 


7.5 










5 




Local 


Local 






Local 


Local 




35 


Unk. 


5.3 








Norms 


Norms 






Norms 


Norms 










Non-English 

Speaking 

^dnorltles 


32 


34 


6/ 


8.1 


1.4 

















X/ Grade refers to average grade at which test was administered. Date refers to date of test if grades 
were not given. 

2/ Grade information unavailable. Please note, however, when post-test was administered. 

3/ Average age used because school is ungraded. 

^ TE^S: MA - Metropolitan Achievement Tests: lA - Iowa Achievement Tests; CT - California Achievement 

Tests; SAT - Stanford Achievement Tests; M7AT - New Tork Achievement Tests; GSGO - Gates 
Silent and Grade Oral; SRA - STA Achievement Series; STS-EDS - Scholastic Testing Service - 
Educational Developmental Series, Form A; NR - Wide Range; GO-Grays Oral 
^ (H) Same students as in pre-test. 

NOTE: The only test data available for Programs 1, 36, 29, and 37 was the SAT administered by SERD. 

SERD did not administer tests in Programs 13, 27, 14, 21, 41, 4, 6, 2, and 32. 
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PRE AND POST-ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT DATA FOR INTENSIVELY STUDIED SCHOOLS 



1 Program 
1 Category 
(1) ^ 


Program/ 

Case 

Number 

(2) 


Pre-Test 


N 

(3) 


Test 

Used 

(4) 


Grade or 
Date 1/ 
(5) 


Score 

(6) 


i 

» 

.Dropouts/ 


1 










! Potential 












‘Dropouts 


7 


150 


MA 


8 


7.3 


(Large 












sinner- 


12 


112 


lA 


10.2 


7.7 ( 


■City/ 












Suburban) 


13 


77 


CT 


2/ 


5.3 i 




15 


17 


SAT 


8.4 


6.9 




16 


23 


MA 


9-67 


5*4 




19 


28 


Unk. 


8.0 


6.4 




27 


12 


SAT 


8 


7.0 1 




34 


87 


NYAT 


8.2 


: 6.6 


\ 


35 


135 


SAT 


8.4 


! 6.8 




36 








1 r 

f 




39 


12 


SAT 




4 

i 8.4 j 




40 


; 9 


SAT 


8.9 


7.4 1 


uiropouts/ 


17 


24 


SRA 


8.0 


5.8 1 

s 


Potential 










' X 

% 


Dropouts 


21 


10 


lA 


7.5 


4.4 \ 


(Rural 










1 


and 


29 








1 


Small 










1 


City/ 


37 








f 


Suburban) 










> 




41 


9 


lA 


7.7 


3.3 j 


Mental 


4 


80 


MA 


9-66 


4.8 ^ 


and/or 










t 

1 j 


Function- 


6 


14 


Various 


Unk. ! 


1 Unk. I 


ally 










t 


Retarded 


8 


13 


Uhk. 


6.2 


4.1 




11 


12 


Unk. 


5.8 


3.7 


Delin- 


2 


4 


HR 


9.8 


8.3 


quents 














5 




Local 


Local 










Norms 


Norms 




Non- 


32 


33 


6/ 


8.06 


2.3 


English 












Speaking 












Hlnorltlei 













Post-Test 



N 

(7) 



Test 4/ 
Used 
( 8 ) 



Grade or 
Date 
(9) 



Score 

( 10 ) 



SAT (SERD) 



N 

( 11 ) 



Grade or I 
Date i 



; Score 
(12) (13) 



1 






(M) 



lA 

CT 



10.8 

(9 weeks 
later) 



105 
(M) 
8.3 1 (M) 



17.51'' 

12 

17.3 



6.3| 

I 

I 



(M) . MA 

( I 

(M) MA 



(M) 12 



9-68 



11.2 



l(M) 



4 - 



7.5 

6.6 

7.8 



6.5 



(M) 1 


9 


. 5.3 


(M) 1 


11.2 


6.6 


1 

(M) J 


1 

,12 


: 7.1 


(M) 1 

1 


il2 

t 

[ 


7.1 


12 


10 


; 6.1 


(M) 


12 


8.2 


(M) 1 


jl2 


6.7 



STS-EDS 
lA 



9.7 

8.5 



8.7, 

4.8 



(M) 12 



60 jl2 

I 

22 fl2 



loo 



lA 



. 8.7 



3.6 



6.0 

8.9 

5.9 



(M) 

J70 



MA 

MA 



: 9-67 
i 6-67 



I 4.9; 

I 4.5; 
i • I 

\ . (M) |l2 



i 



. (M) 12 



4.5 

4.7 



, Local t Local 
I Norms 1 Norms 



) 34 (Ungraded. 4.6 



4 

! 



1^/ Grade refers to average grade at which test was administered. Date refers to date of test if grades were 
not given. 

Grade information unavailable. Please note, however, when post-test was administered. 

3/ Average age used because school is ungraded. 

TESTS: MA - Metropolitan Achievement Tests; lA - Iowa Achievement Tests; CT - California Achievement Tests; 

SAT - Stanford Achievement Tests; NYAT - New York Achievement Tests; GSGO - Gates Silent and Grade 
Oral; SRA - STA Achievement Series; STS-EDS - Scholastic Testing Service - Educational Development 
Series, Form A; HR - Hide Range; GO - Grays Oral Achievement. 

5J (H) Same students as in pre-test. 

Teachers' judgments based on graded materials. 
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5. I. Q. Test Information 

Officials of the programs were requested to provide I.Q. scores on all 
seniors. Table V summarizes the data received by program. Indicating the 
number of students on whom usable scores were provided, the test used, and 
the average I.Q. of students. There are two additional columns In the table 
containing the actual percentage of students with I .Q . 's below 75 and an 
estimated percentage of students with I.Q.’s below 75 obtained from the Q-4 
questionnaire. 

Data were provided by only a little over half the programs, specifically 
22 out of 40. It Is not known whether the I.Q. picture for all the schools 
would follow the results in Table V. In addition, I.Q. scores were not pro- 
vided on every student In the program, there being considerable missing Infor- 
mation. 

An important finding In Table V Is the low average I.Q.'s. For the twelve 
Inner-city programs, the average I.Q. (about 88) Is more than one standard 
deviation below the national mean of 100. There exists, however, quite a range 
among schools, from the approximately 80 for Case Number 13 to the 93 to 94 for 
Case Numbers 12 and 7. The higher scores for Case Numbers 1, 19, and 36 can- 
not be seriously considered because of the small number of students upon whom 
Information Is available. This wide variation among schools may also be seen 
throughout the other three categories of programs. As expected, by definition, 
the mean I.Q.'s for schools with students classified as mentally or functionally 
retarded are considerably lower. 

It was not possible to conduct a comprehensive analysis of differences 
between actual and estimated percentages of students with I.Q.'s below 75 be- 
cause of missing data. Nevertheless, from the 14 schools on which both sets 
of figures are available. It can be calculated that: for nine there Is less 

than a 10% discrepancy (five estimates are between 10% and 20% higher than 
actual, and there are four estimates lower than actual: one 10%-20%, two 

20%-30% and one 30%-40%) . 



6. Other Behavioral Indices 

We attempted to obtain a wide variety of behavioral Indices of student 
change. Schools were requested to provide any objective measures of be- 
havioral characteristics that might be available. The extremely poor re- 
sponse to this request has been pointed out In- sections dealing with 
achievement test results and I.Q. test Information. However, even less 
Information was provided with regard to grade averages and other behavioral 
data. 



Specifically, only about a dozen schools provided any sort of grade 
averages, and In many cases, there was a considerable amount of missing In- 
formation. However, some programs complied fully with SERD's request and 
provided very complete and easily Interpretable grade averages. Despite 
this, it was not felt that there was sufficient Information to warrant any 
sort of summary analysis. 

The other behavioral data, such as personality and Interest test scores, 
were not made available and could not be analyzed. For the few schools that 
did have this information. It was reviewed and considered in the preparation 
of the case studies. 
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TABLE V. 



mean t n ntTt TOP TNTENSIVELY STITOIED SCHOOl-S BY TYPES OF PROGRAM 















er Cent 












Per [e 


Istimate | 


1 


Program/ 1 








Cent lb 


ly School 


Program ( 

Category 1 


ilase 

lumber 


N 


Measure Used 




Below I 
75 ( 


telow 75 
[From Q-4) I 


(1) 1 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Jill 


JH L 


(7) J 


Dropouts/ 

Potential 


1 


8 


■ 


L11.4 

93.6 


0 


<5 


Dropouts 

(Large 


7 


165 




1.2 1 


3 


93.0 


Inner- j 


12 


101 




2 • 0 1 




City/ 1 

Suburban) | 


15 


27 




87.0 


7.4 






16 


29 




86.2 


10.3 


12 




19 


7 


Stanford Binet I 


99.3 


0 






20 


60 




84.4 


23.3 


0 




27 


33 


California 
Metal Maturity I 


88.8 


0 


1 




. 36 


7 


Chicago 

Vocational 


97.7 


0 


8 




39 


13 




92.8 


0 






40 


16 




90.1 


6.3 






13 


186 


California 
Mental Maturity 


79.9 


35.0 


10 


Dropouts/ 

Potential 


14 


55 




86.9 

85.7 


10.9 

10.2 


10 


Dropouts 


17 


49 






(Rural and 
Small City/ 


21 


8 




62.1 


100.0 


100 


Suburban) 


41 


17 


1 


61.4 


94.1 


100 


Mental and/ 


4 


397 


Stanford Binet 


72.5 






or Func- 
tionally 


6 


70 




66.6 


72.9 


100 


Retarded 


8 


38 




70.2 


71.1 


35-40 j 




11 


38 


Wechsler In- 
telligence 
Scale for 
Children 


82.3 


36.8 




Delinquents 


; 2 


27 


Otis 


94.4 


7.4 


\ 1 




5 


30 


Philadelphia 
Mental Ability 


81.4 


33 . C 


1 1 







7 . Dropout DataiZ/ 



We attempted to obtain retention and dropout data. 

Table VI presents dropout data for large Inner-city programs. The nine 
Inner-city programs report rates covering a range from IX to 68X. Programs 
are grouped according to the degree to which they enroll the disadvantaged. 
For some, a 60% or AOX dropout rate might be a commendable figure when com- 
pared with previous rates In another program for a similar population In the 
same city. The nature of the schools (public, vocational education only, 
court assigned students, revolving short programs), has a great deal to do 
with the dropout rate. Some programs are designed to accommodate^ high ^drop- 
out averages since they are continuation schools or schools that "hold” drop- 
outs from other high schools until the students may legally leave (the age 
for leaving varies from 16 to 18 years according to state laws) . 

In the large city schools, it is possible to distinguish degrees to 
which programs enroll the disadvantaged and how this may affect dropout 
rates. We have grouped the schools homogeneously by family, socio-economic 
status, racial composition of the student body, and student I.Q. This 
analysis is shown In Table VII. 



27/ Dropout data was obtained from the Q-4 questionnaire. 







TABLE VI. 



DROPOUT DATA FOR DROPOUTS/POTENTIAL DROPOUTS 
LARGE IHNER-CITY/SUBURBAN AREAS 



Program/ Case 
Number 


Comprehensive 

with 

Vocational 
Education 
(Per Cent) 


Vocational 

Education 

Program 

Only 

(Per Cent) 


1 






7 


20.0 


— 


9 


— 


— 


10 


— 


5.0 


12 


14.0 


— 


13 


68.0 


— 


15 


23.0 


— 


16 


2.0 


— 


20 


1.0 


— 


27 


— 


— 


33 


— 


— 


35 


40.0 


40,0 


36 




33e0 


Large City Averages :!/ 


Average^/ 


Average^/ 


Comprehensive Vocational 


29 49 


21.3 


26.0 



Ij Averages for large city schools, comprehensive and 
separate vocational, from Office of Program Planning 
and Evaluation, U. S. Office of Education, July 27, 
1967 (preliminary report), p. 28, Project Talent 
data In same report lists national rate for compre- 
hensive school vocational program as 22.4%. 

7J A total of 10 Inner-city schools did not report drop 
out data. The total presented here represents fewer 
than half the number of schools In the study. It 
should be Interpreted as an Indication, not as an 
absolute figure. 
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TABLE VII. 



COMPARISON OF INNER-CITY /L ARGE SUBURBAN AREA DROPOUT DATA FOR 
HIGHLY DISADVANTAGED SCHOOLS VERSUS MODERATELY DISADVANTAGED SCHOOLS 



Highly Disadvantaged 




1967-68 Program 


Program/ Case 


Dropout Rate 


Number 


Per Gent 


12 


14.0 


13 


68.0 


15 


23.0 


35 


40.0 


36 


33.0 


Average 


35.6 



Moderately Disadvantaged 




1967-68 Program 


Program/ Case 


Dropout Rate 


Number 


Per Cent 


7 


20.0 


10 


5.0 


16 


2.0" 


20 


1.0 


Average 


7.0 



Clearly, the very disadvantaged populations have higher dropout rates. 
Again, this must be viewed in terms of alternatives to the existing programs. 

dropout rates may be ."low** for these schools, or schools with 
similar populations in comparative communities . 

Table Vlll presents Rural and Small City/ Suburban dropout data. 
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TABLE VIII. 



DROPOUT DATA FOR RURAL AND/OR SMALL CITY/ SUBURBAN PROGRAMS 





1967-68 Program Dropout Rate 


Program/Case 

Number 


Comprehensive 

with 

Vocational 
Education 
(Per Cent) 


Vocational 

Education 

Program 

Only 

(Per Cent) 


14 


2.3 




21 (41) 


4.0 


-- 


26 


26.0 


— 


28 


— 


15.0 


29 


— 


4.5 


30 


6.8 


— 


37 


4.3 


■■ 


National Averages!/ 






All school data: 28% 


8.7 


9.8 



y Two schools In this category did not report drop- 
out rates. 



Rural schools report less of a dropout jrange than the inner-city schools , 
2.3%-26.0%. They are a smaller saniple, but also the rural or suburban student 
population may not be as likely to drop out as the large city student population 
because of fewer available alternatives'. This is difficult to . document . It 
should be noted that four -of the -rural programs under study^ (Program^Ceae Num- 
bers 14, 21y 26, and 28), report a 1967-68 average dropout rate of 10.2% and a 
previous program rate of 21.3%, a . decrease in dropouts of over *50%. This is the 
kind of significant improvement possible when effective programs, designed to 
"reaclt” the students, are Implemented. 



Dropout data for the mental and/or functionally retarded follows in 
Table IX. 








TABLE IX. 



DROPOUT DATA FOR MENTAL AND/OR FUNCTIONiULLY RETARDED 



Program/ Case 
Number 


1967-68 Program Dropout Rate 


Compr ehens ive 
with 

Vocational 
Education 
(Per Cent) 


Vocational 

Education 

Program 

Only 

(Per Cent) 


4 


1.0 


41.0 


6 


1.0 




8 




13.0 


11 




16.0 


24 


5.0 




National Averagei./ 


Average 


Average 


* 28% 


3.0 

1 "Fo" 


23.0 

r the class of 



riauionax niga suhuua uj.wt>wv»w 

1967, based on retention rate reported in Statistical 
Abstract of the United States , 1967, p. 118. Project 
Talent unpublished data lists national vocational 
program within comprehensive schools as 22.4%. Voca 
tional only schools would be likely to have a higher 
dropout rate than this figure. 



Delinquent students and non-English speaking students are unusual cate- 
gories and should not be compared with national averages for school dropouts . 
These students have extreme handicaps of a different nature from c ty or 
rural dropouts and potential dropouts. 

Three of the schools for the mentally and functionally retarded reported 
previous program dropout rates. In these programs (Case Numbers 4, 6, and 8), 
the 1967-68 dropout average was 18%, and this, compared to the previous average 
of 33X, results in a decrease of 44%. For these students, an improved voca- 
tional program apparently made a great difference . 

The number of programs (3) in Categories IV and V, Delinquents and Non- 
English Speaking Minorities are too small for meaningful analysis. 

For all categories, the comprehensive schools with vocational educati^ 
courses have lower dropout averages than the purely vocational programs. This 
is also true on a national level. The schools under intensive study have 
lower than national average dropout rates in both comprehensive and vocational 
programs. This may be attributed to the better than average curricula and 
other features of the programs in these schools. 
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8. Placement and Follow-up Data 



Table X shows available follow-up data. Out of 40 schools in the sample, 
only 21 were able to provide data which, at the very best, is sketchy and 
unreliable. 

Schools do not keep good records of placement and success in following 
up graduates. Information for curricula modification is even less available. 
Generally speaking, inner-city data is more complete than other categories. 

In summary, our follox-7-up data indicate: 

1. The most reliable data comes from small programs. The apparent 

reason: the role of the school staff in placement is greater 

(than in large programs) and the informality of these programs 
makes follow-up checking simpler. 

2. Some of the large city school systems are now making an attempt 
to follow— up their vocational graduates, but they have far to 
go. 

3. Follow-up data are reported only for the first job after graduation. 

4. Many programs are too new to have folloxi7-up. 

5. Wage data are seldom available. 

6. Our results show that fevf of the students are pursuing post- 
graduate training. 



D. Cost-Effectiveness Results 



Tables XI and XII describe cost data: 

1. Costs are based on current expenditures. Capital expenditures 
are excluded because of unavailability of data and because 
much of the capital cost could not be pro-rated among different 
programs in the same schools, since for all practical purposes 
they are joint costs. 

2. These are average costs of training a given disadvantaged or 
regular day school student. The marginal or extra costs of 
training an additional student cannot be statistically estimated 
because of the disparate nature of these programs and the pau- 
city of data. Thus, it was impossible to gain proper cost 
effectiveness analysis. 

3. The unit of observation is the program, and only 11 usable obser- 
vations exist. The addition or deletion of one program would 
likely result in a major shift in the function for all programs 
combined. 






TABLE X 



COURSE INFORI-IATION AND FOLLOW-UP DATA FOR 
INTENSIVELY STUDIED SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF PROGRAM 
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Graduates 
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Graduates 
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Number of 
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Pursuing 
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Case 


Vocational 


Training 


Number of 


Placed 


Training Re- 


Post-Graduate 


Category 


Humber 


Offerings 


(in years) 


Graduates 


on Jobs 


lated Jobs 


Training 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(J 
















Per 




Per 




Per 












No. 


Cent 


No.‘ 


Cent 


No. 


Cent 


Dropouts/ 


7 


14 


1-4 


323 


180 


55.7 


150 


46. A 


100 


30.9 


Potential 

Dropouts- 


12 


1 


1 


65 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


(Large 

Inner-City/ 


13 


6 


2 


1/ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Suburban) 


16 


2 


1 


43 


30 


69.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 




20 


6 


2-3 


123 


18 


14.6 


18 


14.6 


— 


— 




27 


1 


3 


100 


90 


90.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 




34 


5 


2-3 


12li/ 


121 


100 


.121 


100 


18^^ 


14-9 




35 


9 


4 


130 


56 


43.1 


51 


39.2 


39 


30.0 




36 


3 


1-2 


5/ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


AVERAGE 




5.2 


2 


140 


51.5 


53.1 


85 


50.1 


52.3 


25.3 


Dropouts/ 

Potential 


15. 39, 
and 40 


3 


2 


261 


192 


73.6 


192 


73.6 


141 


54.0 


Dropouts- 








• 


199 


69.1 










( Rural and 


26 


14 


21-43 


288 




•• 






Small City/ 






(Weeks) 
















Suburban) 


28 


1 


2 


hi 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




29 


20 


1-2 


100 


55 


55.0 


27 


27.0 


— 


— 




31 


11 


1-4 


y 


— 


— 


— 




•• 


•• 


Mental 


8 


12 


3-6 


88 


80 


90.9 


. 15 


17.0 


0-1 


1.0 


and/or 

Function- 


11 


6 


varies 


1/ 


1/ 


100 


— 


— 


— 


— 


ally 

Retarded 


24 


5 


varies 


5 






60 


98.4 






38 


15 


4 


61 


61 


100 






Delinquents 


2 


3 


6 mos.- 


25 


4 


16.0 


— 


— 


11 


44.0 


• 






1 yr. 

















JL/ Not Applicable 

Practical Nurse and Nurses Aide only 

3/ 18 of LVN program are in college; for all career fields, 27 are now in college 

kj -Not Available 
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By assuming that the addition of one more student to a program would 
not increase or decrease average cost (not an unreasonable assumption) 
one can argue that the marginal or additional cost is equal to the average 
cost. Marginal differences in program costs per additional student are 
assumed to be the same as the average cost. 



Table XI shows cost per student and cost per student hour. Also pre- 
sented is a brief explanation of how the figures were derived. The 
finding is that rural programs spend less than inner-city programs. e 
second^findinE is that in terms of student cost per hour, these programs 
are relatively inexpensive. With the exception of Program Number 25, t e 
program costs range from about $2.00 to about $4.00 per student hour. The 
average cost per student hour, for those programs on which there is appro- 
priate cost data, is $1,2A per hour. 



In Table XII, columns 3 and 4 present rough estimates of marginal as 
well as average current cost per student based on the above assumptions. 
Column (5) in Table XII represents the differences in margin^ or average 
cost between disadvantaged and regular students. We found t^t average 
current costs for the regular school program are lower than for the inten- 
sively studied program. It is not possible to compare rural with inner- 
city groupings because of the small number of observations. 



Table XIII presents a listing of the factors of effectiveness previous- 
ly presented, together with an indication of whether they are cost or non- 
cost items. By cost items, we mean that additional funds are required to 

plement a given item. 



At this point, it is necessary to caution the reader to rem^ber t^at ^ 
"high cost'* does not necessarily imply "high quality. Second, 'high cost 
does not imply that a program is "too costly." These costs must be related 
to the benefits of their respective programs. Then, and only then, by deter 
mining the program with the highest extra benefits for a given marginal cost, 
can one rank the programs as to their relative desirabUity. 



Finally, for one performance index, dropout reduction, for example, a pro- 
gram may have one rank in terms of cost-effectiveness, but the relative rank 
of this program may change on the basis of a different performance n ex sue 
as earnings or improvement in measured I.Q. 
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TABLE XI* 

PROGl^A M C OST PER STUDENT AND COST PER STUDENT HOUR IK 
INKER-CITY* RURAL AKD MENTALLY RETARDED PROGRAMS 
(Based on curirent expenditure figures) 



Program 

Category 

(1) 


Program/ 

Case 

Number 

(2) 


Program 

Cost/ 

Student 

(3) 


Program 

Cost/ 

Student 

Hour 

(4) 


Explanatory Notes on Computation 
of Cost per Student Hour 

(5) 


Dropouts/ 

Potential 

Dropouts 

(Large 

Inner-City/ 

Suburban) 


10 


$2,137 


$3.95 


3 hrs./day in school; 36 weeks to 
compute yearly hours current budget 
-t 121.4 “ $2,137 (121.4 » average 
daily attendance.) 


13 


$ 670 


$ .64 


1,050 student hours/year; 6 hours/day; 
cost/student based on current budget. 


20 


$ 445 


.44 


Hour figure derived by counting days 
in school from calendar and multi- 
plying by 6 perlods/day. 


25 


$ 350 


$7.46 


Per hour figure based on average days 
attended for 101 students. Some over- 
statement because total budget not 
entirely used. 


27 


$ 588 


$1.09 


3 hours per day; 36 weeks. 


34 


$1,470 


$1.42 


188 days; 27.5 hours /week 
1,034 hours /year. 


36 


$1,200 


$2.22 


Cost includes only basic equipment and 
salary cost. Accuracy open to question 
3 hours/day; 36 weeks. 


Average 

N=8 




$1,041 


$2.33 




Dropouts/ 
Potential 
Dropouts 
(Rural and 
Small City/ 
Suburban 


14 


$ 325 


$ .23 


8 hours/day; 36 weeks 


21 


$ 305 


$ .32 


160 days minimum requirement for 
graduation. 6 hours/day 


26 


$1,400 


NA 


Cannot compute cost/student hour: 
Instructional costs do not include 
student stipend; no data available for 
proportion of students who go 3, 6, or 
12 months. 


28 


$ 750 


$1.43 


Cost/student « total operating cost 
Sept, enrollment; 35 weeks; 15 hours/ 
week. 


37 


$ 962 


$1.60 


40 weeks; 15 hours /week. 


41 


$ 305 


$ .32 


160 days minimum requirement for 
graduation, 6 hours/day. 


Average 

N*5 




$ 748 


$ .90 




Mental 

and/or 

Function- 

ally 

Retarded 


4 


$ 475 


$ .49 


Eight 40 minute periods per day; 36 

weeks; 26-2/3 hours, 36 weeks 

959.8 hours. 475 x 959.8 « 49c per hr. 


6 


$ 945 


NA 


Cost/student hour impossible to cal- 
culate for H.S. program separately. 
Costa are for grades 1-12. 



Note: Obviously, these averages are highly volatile in that the inclusion or exclusion 

of a program, given that programs of all sizes are not proportionately represented, 
can shift the average significantly* 



NA « Not Available 




ii 



i 
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TABLE XII. 



ANNUAL AVERAGE COST PER DISADVABTAGED STUDENT IN PROGRAM VERSUS AVERAGE 
ANNUAL COST PER REGULAR DAY SCHOOL STUDENT FOR INTENSIVELY STUDIED SCHOOLS 

(Based on current expenditure figures) 



Program 


Program/ 


Annual 




Annual 


Difference 


Category 


Case 


Average 


Average 


In Average 




Number 


Program 


School 


Cost 






Cost Per 


Cost Per 








Disadvan- 


Regular 








taged 


Day 








Student 


School 

Student 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Dropouts/ 


20 


$ 445 


$ 345 


$ ioo_, 

350^' 


Potential 


25 


350 


1,000 


Dropouts 


27 


588 


583 


56 


(Large 


34 


1,470 


1,074 


396 


Inner- 


35 


1,470 


1,074 


396 


City/ 

Suburban) 










Dropouts/ 

Potential 


14 


$ 325 


$ 300 


$ 25 


Dropouts 
(Rural and 










Small 










City/ 

Suburban) 










Mental 


4 


$ 475 


$ 330 


$ 145 


and/ or 


6 


945 


669 


276 


Functionally 


8 


600 


435 


165 


Retarded 


11 


1,200 


700 


500 


Delinquents 
1 


2 


$5,000 


$2,000 

f 


$3,000 

! 

I 



V The costs of this program are for an after-school program for 
out-of-school dropouts. Thus, vhile it Is assumed that If these 
students participated In the regular day school program. It would 
have cost $1,000 to provide their education. The obvious overlaps 
that would occur between the day school and after— school programs 
mean that the extra costs of the out-of-school program as estimated 
here, are biased upward. 
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TABLE XIII. 



FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



No 

Cost Cost 

1. Structured programming with built-in flexibility x 

2. A career ladder within the vocational offerings x 

3. Teaching techniques that allow students to study and progress at own rate of 

speed; use of multi-media, self-instructional, and team teaching approaches x 

4. Maximum academic class size of 20 and small school enrollments. x 



5. Academic studies integrated with vocational studies 

6. Pre-vocatlonal programs which provide opportunity for exploring different 

occupations 

7. Adequacy of equipment and facilities keyed to actual requirements for entry- 

level work in the vocational fields 

8. Periodic up-dating of skill offerings, equipment, and teaching materials through 

consultation with local industry and vocational consultants 

9. Orientation in social skills, self perception, attitudes and world of work 

10. Articulation of eleventh and twelfth grades with pre-vocational and post- 

vocational training 

11. Opportunity to earn while learning. Students receive credit for work experience 

12. One or two key people who make the program go, who encourage imagination and 

set the "climate.'' * 

13. Maximum vocational class size of 15 without watered down standards 

14. Strong counseling support, use of multi-agency services, extra-curricular 

activities and system of rewards and incentives 

15. High employment placement record, based upon teacher recommendation and/or 

.special efforts involving use of school personnel to develop jobs 

16. Extended school day and/or school year 

17. A mix of disadvantaged with non-disadvantaged; integration of achievers with 

non-achievers , including the retarded • • • 

18. Non-punitive, systematic achievement measurement program 

19. Involvement of students, parents, and community with schools in order to attract 

the disadvantaged, and to quickly correct problems 

20. Racially Integrated faculty in pzog;r<as with sizable minority enrollment. 

Indigenous teacher aides, and emphasis on indigenous culture of the 
disadvantaged population 

21. Positive and youthful teacher attitudes toward the disadvantaged student 

combined with previous teaching experience 

22. Good teacher-principal relations, with emphasis on supportive role of supervision 

23. System of feedback, based on student performance on job, with resulting impact 

on curriculum. 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



24. Aim of program is broad behavioral change and growth 

25. Treating disadvantaged groups positively as special groups with unique and 

desirable attributes 



Total 



10 15 
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VI. DISCUSSION 



A. Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged 

As noted in the case studies, the programs singled out for in-depth eval- 
uation in this study were selected more for exemplary features, over a range 
of effectiveness rather than for overall effectiveness. However, this iden- 
tification of exemplary features, when compiled for each type of program, 
describes a composite exemplary program. VThere a program is strong in one 
area. It is weak in several others, thereby reducing the impact and effect- 
iveness of the exemplary features. 

At the same time, it is virtually impossible to either chart or compare 
the features of the programs, because where the features are outstanding in 
some programs, they are non-existent in others. ^ 

For example, a program will have a high job placement rate and a good 
follow-through program, but have no disadvantaged students; or, another will 
have a successful out— reach program and high enrollment from among dropouts 
and the disadvantaged, only to have no satisfactory academic curriculum. 

This lack of consistency and uniformity among exemplary programs indi- 
cates a lack of understanding or agreement on program objectives and priori- 
ties. It is as if each program is operating in a vacuum. 

This leads to still another disappointment; specifically, the absence of 
evaluative data. Schools kept some records of student achievement but most 
programs kept no 'records or completely disregarded testing and evaluation. 

The most glaring omission of this kind was in the lack of information' 
and records on student characteristics. There seem to be as many definitions 
of the disadvantaged as there are programs, with many of the schools obviously 
tailoring definitions to fit the existing enrollment. There is also a lack 
of agreement among the programs on the goals of vocational education, with 
varying degrees of emphasis on the work experience aspect . There is little 
uniformity on the role of general education programs. A few programs effect- 
ively integrated academic and vocational subjects, but most emphasized the 
latter . 

Flexibility in programming should be available under all circumstances. 
However, there is a need to identify and specify factors that should be common 
to all programs, and priorities that should be pursued at a national as well 
as a local level. Therefore, it is necessary to clearly define what is meant 
by such terms as "disadvantaged” and the kind of services that are to be 
provided . 

Hie first priority should be the definition of the clientele. The word 
"disadvantaged" as used, falls short of being a useful definition. It raises 
more questions than it answers; "disadvantaged" in terms of what? "disadvan- 
taged" in comparison to whom? 
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There are about 11.2 million youth between the ages of 14 and 17. Con- 
servatively, about 10% of these youth can be classified as being "disadvantaged** 
— that is, they come from low income families. When the definition of disad- 
vantaged is broadened to include the characteristics of the target population 
studied, this number would easily jump to 30%. 

The five populations discussed here should be served in proportion to 
their numbers. Thus, on a percentage basis, the largest proportion of services 
would be directed toward serving the needs of the inner-city youth, the next 
largest would serve rural youth, etc. 

In more than one program, the school administrators sidestepped questions 
about enrollment by stating that all youths enrolled were disadvantaged even 
though this seemed not to be the case. In short, the broad and unresolved 
question of who are the disadvantaged, provides an excuse for continuing to 
fill the classrooms with the *'teachables,** to avoid a confrontation with more 
difficult problems. 

Once working definitions are set and the needs are defined along func- 
tional lines, procedures should be developed for recruitment and selection. 

The case studies illustrate that concepts of recruitment are foreign to 
many programs. As it applies to dropouts, under-achievers, and the unmotivated, 
recruitment implies outreach. Yet, the most common practice in these programs 
is to re-define recruitment to mean a referral system. Even when classes are 
set up for the **worst** students, schools want the best of the worst. 

Many examples of **creaming** v;ere found in programs, the most obvious 
being: screening out behavioral problems, rejecting active delinquent 

cases, and rejecting those who had been expelled from school. 



B. Discussion of Quantitative Indices of Effectiveness 

The emphasis in this s.tudy has been on obtaining objective, quantifiable 
data as a means of evaluating vocational programs. This section presents a 
discussion of achievement, dropout, cost effectiveness, placement, follow-up 
data and test data. A major assumption is that the success of a program can 
be assessed by changes in behavior of students, as measured on standardized 
achievement tests. However valid this assumption may be, it does run headlong 
into a current issue which may simply, and perhaps tritely, be stated as **to 
test or not to test." 

Testing has become very popular. For example, the Sixth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook , — ' published in 1965, contains listings for 1,219 tests; 27% 
more entries than the number appearing in the Fifth Yearbook published in 
1959.19/ 



28/ Oscar Buros, (ed.) The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook . Gryphon Press, 
Highland Park, N. J., 1965. 

29/ The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook , Gryphon Press, Highland Park, 

N. J., 1965. 
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In the past several years, the basic premise that tests provide the only 
fair, unbiased means for assessing individuals, has been seriously questioned. 
The thesis is the inherent ’’unfairness” of tests, because of misuse, invasion 
of privacy, etc. 

Most recently, a new issue has been raised in relation to tests; that they 
are unfair to members of disadvantaged groups because they were developed with 
a middle class, white population as the norm group. That interest exists is 
evidenced by the convening of a conference entitled "Testing Human Potential- 
New Techniques for Selecting Employees from Minority Groups” in April 1968, 
by the Commission on Human Rights of the City of New York. 

What bearing does this discussion have on this study? An evaluation of 
the behavioral data existing in schools must take into account prevailing 
attitudes toward testing. It was difficult to distinguish between true 
feelings and discreet statements by school administrators. Taking this caveat 
into account, it seems that among school personnel, there are prevailing strong 
isentiments against testing, per se . There were certain schools which did 
Indicate that their policy was not to administer tests. Nevertheless, the 
general attitude was one of blind acceptance or indifference. 

What, then, may explain the difficulties the study experienced in 
attempting to collect behavioral Information from the schools? Before answer- 
ing this, let us re-examine some of the results. 

Although the following statements are generalizations and do not represent 
all intensively studied programs, they, nevertheless, attempt to capture the 
flavor of the findings. In summary: 

a. A total of 73% of the programs (29 out of 40), report that some 
achievement test data is available. 

b. A total of 60% of the programs provided student achievement test 
data for this study; 55% provided I.Q. data. Considerably smaller 
percentages forwarded grade averages or other behavioral data. 

c. A total of 33% of the programs provided some measure of achievement 
test change; i.e., a pre and a post-test within an Intervening 
period of time. 

d. Much of the test score data reported oh students had been obtained 
by the schools prior to or upon entrance into the program. There 
was very little indication of routine follow-up assessment while 
attending, or upon completion of the program. 

e. The student population in the 40 intensively studied programs had 
very low average scores on both achievement and I.Q. measures. On 
the former, it was established that students are some four to five 
grades behind on reading and arithmetic achievement. The overall 
average I.Q. of these students is below 90. 

f. There is a distinct lack of increase in achievement test scores 
from pre to post-test . 



g. A few of the schools report that they do not and will not administer 
achievement tests; i.e., they do not believe in testing. The over- 
whelming majority of programs did cooperate and attempted to adminis- 
ter the test the study used. 

What are the implications of these findings? Consider them in terms of a 
series of questions: 

a. Who is being served? 

The data suggest that the student population in the intensively 
studied programs is heterogeneous. There is a considerable range on I.Q. 
and achievement scores both within and between programs. For example, 
it was found that some student groups were only about one-half a grade 
level below, whereas others were as much as four and one-half grades 
below. 

The results of the Stanford Achievement Test clearly place the 
students four and five grades retarded in both reading and arithmetic 
achievement. An interesting comparison may be made with data from a 
Job Corps population. As of December 1965, the Job Corps mean reading 
achievement level was at the 5.8 grade. For the present population, the 
mean is 7.2. On arithmetic achievement, the two populations are vir- 
tually the same; for the Job Corps, the mean being 6.7 and for the 
study population, the mean being 6.9. 

b. How successfully are they being served? 

They are being served very poorly as measured on an achievement 
index. The students continue to fall further behind the norm for their 
grade as they progress through school. In fact, there is little change 
in score grade level from first to second testing, even though actual 
grade level has increased three to four grades. This finding is in 
agreement with the "Coleman Report," if we equate the minority group 
(disadvantaged) population of the Coleman Report with the present 
study’s disadvantaged population. Specifically, Coleman et. al. . 
found that minority groups tend to show an increasingly larger deviation 
from the average for their grade as their school grade increases. 

c. Is vocational education less testing-oriented than is general 
education? 

The answer to this question is yes — particularly in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades.—' 

In summary, vocational education programs use achievement testing 
as a one shot affair, for referral purposes rather than repeating 
measurements at intervals . 



30/ 0. Brim, D. Goslin, D. Glassand, I. Goldberg; The Use of Standardized 

Ability Tests in American Secondary Schools and Their Impact on Students . 
Teachers, and Administrators . Cooperative Research Project No. 2334, 
Technical Report No. 3 on Social Consequences of Testing; Russel Sage 
Foundation; University of Pittsburgh; 1964. 



d. Why is there a paucity of test data on disadvantaged students in 
vocational education programs? 

There are several explanations for this finding: 

(1) A generally negative attitude toward testing.. 

(2) The schools do not see tests as a useful educational device. 

In some cases, schools react toward disadvantaged students 
in the same manner as hospitals do toward terminal cases; 
that is, information and knowledge will be of little help. 

(3) There is a lack of support (funds and personnel) to enable 
testing programs to be executed. There may be some truth 
to this. Although testing itself is not prohibitively 
expensive, it does require an investment in school personnel 
time, if it is to be utilized correctly and effectively. 

(4) The schools are afraid of what test results will imply. 
Increasingly, critics of education are claiming that the 
blame for lack of educational achievement rests with the 
schools and not with the students. Following this analysis, 
schools might be reluctant to collect test data unless the 
data will show positive results. 

e. Why is there such a distinct lack of increase in achievement test 
scores from pre to post~testing? 

The schools appear to stress the acquisition of skills rather than 
educational achievement. As a result, this study found very few programs 
where educational achievement was an objective. 

We have reservations about the validity of the dropout data reported 
by the schools. Inconsistencies observed in the data apparently stem 
from three sources : • ■ 

a. Misinterpretation of the questionnaires. 

b. The unavailability of hard data due to newness of programs, incom- 
plete follow-up, etc. 

c. Many of the schools did not include a dropout figure, thereby de- 
creasing the number of schools that should be included for a repre- 

. sentative sample and distorting the total picture. 
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It must be understood that any attempt to group programs may be a serious 
loss, because each has developed special characteristics in its attempt to work 
with a special segment of the student population for its community. Each 
program should be examined in terms of improved services rendered students over 
a period of time; improved achievement rates of the students over a period of 
time; and the dropout rate of this program, compared with the probable dropout 
rate if the program did not exist. 



The dropout rate in one school may be higher or lower than in another be- 
cause of the presence or absence of one or more of the factors of effectiveness. 
Although lack of any of the 25 causes for student success may affect the drop- 
out rate, (and high achievement), several seem especially important. 



Academic factors : Self-paced systems with time for individual assistance 

and small class size appear important. Both conditions contribute to the 
lowering of the dropout rate because of increased student involvement. Programs 
12 and 21 emphasize indivl'^'^al pacing. Their dropout rates are about half the 
average rates of their r ’ ive categories. Small academic class size (fewer 
than 20 students) is re t>y nine of the schools. Their average dropout 

rate is lower than that r respective categories. 



Vocational factors ; vocational factors are perhaps the major con- 

tributants to diminishing dropout rates. Students who are able to explore 
occupations before they receive in-depth skill training, se" ct areas of 
interest for comprehensive training, earn income while at scL^ol, and receive 
instruction in small classes, feel part of the educational system and the real 
vjorld. They are more likely to have a focus for their future than students 
without these vocational alternatives. 



Twenty-one of the schools made special note that their programs include 
at least two of the key vocational factors of effectiveness. About 75% of 
these schools have dropout averages lower than the average of their respective 
categories. Thus, the availability of a variety of good vocational courses 
that are designed for students of varying levels of ability acts as a holding 
power for a school, and benefits its students. 

Supportive services : Schools that boast strong counseling support and 

high placement records probably retain students to a greater extent than where 
such services are absent. Students who feel they are being helped in a way 
that will assist their future will be less likely to reject "the system." 

Of the 16 schools reporting high placement records and special emphasis on 
counseling, over 80% have dropout rates below the average of their respective 
categories . 

Administrative factors : In the administrative scheme, a racially inte- 

grated faculty and positive teacher attitudes toward disadvantaged students 
are two factors of effectiveness that probably play a part in lowering 
dropout rates. It is well documented that many disadvantaged students are 
Negroes. Negro faculty members serve as models for student behavior and 
provide students with more realistic impressions of the world. Eor the white 
student, too, an integrated faculty represents a more realistic picture of 
the real world. Obviously, a school with a segregated or near-segregated 
student body of one race, and a segregated faculty of another race is proof 
to youngsters that their open society is, in fact, closed. 
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TABLE XIV 



PERTORMANCE INDICES OF PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR SELECTED VOCATIOHAL PROGRAMS 
“ ^ FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



Index of Benefit 



Program 

Category 

(1) 


Program/ 

Case 

Number 

(2) 


Reading 

Testl/ 

(3) 


Arithmetic 

Testi/ 

(4) 


Dropout 

Rate 

(5) 


Grade 
Level in 
Months of 
Achieve- 
menti' 

(6) 


I. Q.-/ 
(7) 


Gross Job 
Placement 
Ratlo^^ 

(8) 


Dropouts 

Potential 

Dropouts 

(Large 

Inner 

City/ 

- Suburban) 


25 

27 

34 

35 


N.A. 

6.8 

8.7 


N.A. 

5.8 

6.3 


35X 

N.A. 

N.A. 


N.A. 

N.A. 


N.A. 

N.A. 


90/100-90.0% 

121/121-100% 

56/91-61.5% 

i 

1 


Dropouts 
Potential 
Dropouts 
(Rural 
and Small 
' City 
Suburban) 


. 14 


6.6 

Improved 






2.9 

Improved 

7 . 52 / 

7 

Improved 

to 2 ! 
7.1- 




N.A. 


Mental 

and/or 

Function- 

ally 


4 


4.8 

Improved 

to 

4.9 


4.2 

Improved 

to 

4.6 


N.A. 


N.A. 

j 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Retarded 


6 


N.A. 


N.A. 


29% 

Improved 

to 

1% 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1 


8 


N.A. 


N.A. 


23-25% 
over the 
last 
seven 
years 


N.A. 


N.A. 


80/88-90.9% 


I 


11 


2.9 

Improved 

to 

4.3 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


73.4 

Improved 

to 

82.3 


N.A. 


1 Delin- 
1 quents 


2 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 



[ 



Sources: 
Notes : 






Case Studies 

1/ See Chapter V (Results) for the exact description of the tests used in the respective progr^ 
If This ratio Is exclusive of those students who went on to pursue post-graduate training; Grade 
“ level improvement of 20 sixth grade students. 

3/ Grade level Improvement of 42 seventh grade students. 

"4/ California Achievement Test 
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It is difficult to measure a school's positive attitudes toward its 
students, though this factor is immediately recognized by students. The 
role of the faculty in reducing dropout rates was discussed in the case studies. 

In summary, the factors of effectiveness may be important for all students, 
but they are especially Important for the disadvantaged whose problems are 
compounded by social, economic, and emotional conditions. 



The cost-effectiveness analysis which can be performed in this study is, 
as noted, severely limited by shortcomings in the performance indices. 



1. There is often no index of any type of benefit. 

2. There is no index of benefit which relies upon comparisons between 
experimental and control groups. 

3. The benefit data which exist are of the before-after type. 



The lack of data on placement and follow-up was particularly evident. 

This was due in part to the fact that the average age of programs was less than 
two years and because measures were taken on the 1967-68 classes. Another 
important reason why such data do not exist is because schools do not per- 
form such evaluations.-:^' 



Program 14 enrolls dropouts and potential dropouts from rural and small 
city suburban areas . Attempts were made in this program to improve the abso- 
lute level of grade performance by one grade level year within the period 
(seven months) the program was in operation. This was not achieved. Rather, 

20 sixth-grade students improved their grade level advance from 2.9 months in 
their sixth grade year to 7.5 months in the 7 months of their program time 
period. A group of 42 seventh graders improved from 3.7 to 7.1 months grade 
level achievement over the program period. However, it is misleading to 
suggest that the program was a failure, though it may not be the best that is 
possible. The program is effective in that there was a net improvement (in 
before-after terms) in months of grade level performance. Relative to the 
regular day-school students, an additional $25 in average current cost per 
disadvantaged student (an increase of 8.3% or a factor of .083) enabled the 
grade-level performance of the students to rise by 46 months over their pre- 
vious performance. This represents an improvement by a factor of 2.59 
(7.5 f 2.9). Looking at this program another way, a marginal cost (if marginal 
equals average) of $325 brought about a 7.5 month gross improvement in grade 
level performance or a 4.6 month net improvement over the previous year's' 
experience. This net change assumes that in the absence of the program, the 
sixth graders would have continued to Improve at only 2.9 months per school 
year. To find out whether these relationships are high or low, one would 
have to compare them with alternative programs to achieve the same type of 
improvement on the same type of student group. 



31/ For some idea of the elementary level at which evaluation exists in 

vocational education, see Laure M. Sharp and Rebecca Krasneger, The Use 
of Follow-Up Studies in the Evaluation of Vocational Education . Bureau 
of Social Science Research, Inc., Washington, D.C.; May 1966. 
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The benefits of the 42 seventh graders are not as high, but still re- 
spectable, because a seven-month improvement in grade-level achievement 
occurred in a seven-month period, in contrast to an Improvement of half this 
size for the before-program period. Or, a marginal cost of $325 caused a 
gross change of 7.1 months in grade level performance or a net change of 3.4 
months. For the same marginal cost, the sixth graders Improved 1.2 months 
more than the seventh graders. 

Four of the programs deal with the mentally or functionally retarded. 

Here it is possible to make cost-effectiveness comparisons between two 
variants of programs which are intended, in part, to raise the level of 
reading ability. To make this comparison, however, one must assume that the 
two samples of students are the same in terms of their socio-demographic 
characteristics and that the programs occurred for the two student groups 
over the same time period and during the same stage of maturation. 

Xo illustrate, in Program 11 for mentally or functionally retarded 
children, an expenditure of an extra $3,600 per student over a three-year 
period contributed to a reading-level improvement of 1.4 years, or a y^rly 
average of .5 years. In contrast. Program 4 expended only an extra $1^ 
per year and noted an improvement in reading level of .8 years. If, within 
this program framework, there is a strict linear relationship between ^- 
pendlture and reading level Improvement, an extra expenditure of $1,200 
(instead of $145) would have resulted in a reading level improvement of .7 
years. Then, in terms of reading level improvement* Program 4 is more 
effective than Program 11. 

A final analysis deals with estimating the relative effectiveness of 
selected programs with reispect to their ability to place their program- 32/ 
graduates in jobs. The job placement data which we have aregross in Mture; 
that is, we have no idea what the net contribution was in achieving the 
measured placement ratio. No control group exists on which to make com- 
parisons. Thus, the observed placement ratio could have occurred due to a 
variety of reasons, none of them necessarily related to the program itself, 
which may have had a negative, u ' .Imal, or positive effect on job placement. 
Using gross placement data for analysis assumes that the entire amoimt o 
placement is due exclusively to the program. However, this is not the case. 

Four programs exist on which we have both cost data and gross job place- 
ment ratios. Program 34 had a placement ratio of 100% for an expenditure of 
$1 470 per student. Does this mean that Program 34 was a success? In an 
absolute sense, yes, since a placement ratio of 100% was achieved. However, 
if enough resources are expended, it is always possible to achieve a perfect 
placement ratio. The crucial question is, was this the least costly progr^ 
that could have been devised to achieve the 100% placement ratio? Our study 
will not answer this question. Nor will gross placement data ever provide 

such an answer. 

But, setting aside these criticisms for a moment, it is possible to make 
some crude comparisons among the four programs. Any one of the programs can 
be selected as a base on which to estimate an index of costs. Of course, one 



32/ See Table X on page 237. 
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will get a different ranking of programs, depending upon which program is 
selected as the base. Choosing Program 34 as a base yields Indices of cost 
of 40.0, 100.0 and 40.8 for Programs 27, 35 and 8, respectively. 



Index of Gross Placement 



Programs 


Cost 


Ratio 


34 


100.0 


100.0 


27 


40.0 


90.0 


35 


100,0 


61,5 


8 


40.8 


90.9 



A comparison of cost Indices relative to placement ratios is now possible. 

From an inspection of the data, it is possible to see that Programs 27 and 
8 are to be preferred (if Program 34 is accepted as a base), to Program 35, 
Insofar as placing program graduates in jobs Is concerned. Of course, these 
data say- nothing about the quality of the job or the length of time it was 
held. This information is needed to make any type of complete analysis. How- 
ever, it is not possible to say whether Program 27 is preferred over Program 34, 
for while the costs of the former are less, its placement ratio is also less. 
Nor is it possible to judge between Programs 8 and 27 . Program 8 costs more 
than 27, but it also has a higher placement ratio. Thus, one cannot accurately 
determine, given this type of data, which of these programs is optimum in cost- 
effectiveness terms where the performance index of job placement is under con- 
sideration. 



C. Vocational Training Considerations for 
the Five Disadvantaged Groups 

This section discusses the needs of these groups and the factors of 
effectiveness in successful vocational programs aimed at meeting these needs. 

1. The Problems of Disadvantaged Youth 

For the purposes of this study, the problems of disadvantaged youth can 
be divided into three categories—economic, social, and individual. 

The economic category can be broken down into six components: basic 

education, skill training, productivity, job structure, mobility, displace- 
ment, and opportunity or lack of it. All of these components constrain the 
disadvantaged, and make them Ca) dependent on the economic conditions of the 
country and (b) the traditions and attitudes of employers and Federal, state 
and local administrators of training and employment. 

The social factors relate closely to the constraints Imposed by the 
educational system, although other social attitudes and institutions also 
contribute to the problem. Cultural bias is prevalent among teachers, in 
education materials , and is implicit in the operations of the schools. The 
reluctance of the schools to reach out and meet the problems shows a fear 
and animosity toward the unknown and the different that are prevalent in 
other institutions. The refusal to understand cultural differences, combined 
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with efforts to impose social and cultural attitudes that are negative y 
serves to further polarize youth into behavioral patterns of withdrawal 
and hostility. 

The lack of self-perception in an individual makes it easier to under- 
stand such problems as lack of social orientation, lack of pride, and lack 
of a sense of responsibility. These, in turn, lead to isolation, frustration 
and anti-social behavior. 

The above is an over-simplification of a complex set of circumstances j 
however, it can be stated almost categorically that any vocational programs 
aimed at training disadvantaged youth will be severely hindered unless 
attention is directed to each of these three problem areas and the vocational 
training needs that presently are unmet. 

2. Vocational Training Needs 

The conclusion is inescapable: there is a critical need for vocational 

and related programs for all disadvantaged youth. In relating the size and 
scope of the problem to what is actually being done in vocational education, 
it is equally clear that needs are not being met • 

Much of the failure of the present system of American education to reach 
and teach these youth can be attributed to the lack of communication between 
education and the community . Educational institutions have not only placed 
themselves in the untenable position of being *'the enemy**, but may be intensi- 
fying the problem they want to solve. 

Inner-Citv/Suburban Youth - The proportion of Negroes in inner-cities has 
more than doubled in the past 25 years. About 60% of this increase can be 
accounted for by in-migration from the rural areas, accompanied by out-migration 
of the white population to the suburbs. 

The academic retardation present among these youth is estimated to be 
between three and five years, dropout rates are in excess of 50%, and about 
80% have adjustment problems. 

VJhen these youths drop out of school, they become unemployed. Among non- 
white teenagers in the central cities, the unemployment rate was 45.8% for 
females and 30.6% for males, and not all are reported. 

Unemployment statistics do not tell the whole story. An equally great 
problem affecting inner-city youth is sub-employment, which is a composite 
statistic of unemployment, inadequate part-time employment, and earnings 
below the poverty income level.—' 

The unfortunate conclusion we reached is that the secondary schools are 
effectively serving only a small percentage of youths in inner-cities. 

33/ There are many ' excellent reviews on the problems of youth in inner cities . 

For a good critical review of the literature, the reader is referred to: 

Low Income Youth in Urban Areas. A Critical Review of the Literature ; 

Bernard Goldstein; Rutgers University; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.; 

1967. 
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Rural/Small City-Suburban Youth - Statistically, the unmet needs of rural 
and small town youth are clear* Insofar as we could judge, there were few 
vocational programs— with the possible exception of vocational agricultural 
programs— that serve dropouts and potential dropouts. 

Five states, selected at random from various parts of the country, present 
a grim picture Average dropout rates for Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 
and North Dakota are around 20% of total school enrollment. Training oppor- 
tunities for these dropouts are limited to NYC and MDTA programs , and a mixed 
bag of placement services. The number of such dropouts receiving training is 
probably less than 5%. 

Certain facts related to rural dropouts should be considered. Approxi- 
mately 40% of all school children are in rural (farm and non-farm areas). Of 
these, four million youths are between 15-19 years old. In 1960, between 6% 
and 15% of all 15 year-old youths were high school dropouts; of these, drop- 
outs were highest among rural non-farm, non-white males and lowest among rural 
farm white females. At least 60% of the 15 year**old youths not in school had 
completed only elementary school or less . 

The Mentally and Functionally Retarded - It is estimated that about 20% 
of the school population is retarded and only a small proportion receives the 
kind of education studied here. 

Xhis group appears to be the most difficult for school administrators to 
serve effectively. This difficulty stems, in part, from an inability to dis- 
criminate clearly between biological, psychological, and cultural factors in 
retardation..^^/ It reveals itself in the terms that are used; e.g., slow 
learner,*' "under achiever" — which, while taking some of the stigma from 
retardation — nevertheless, are not very helpful. At the lower I.Q. ranges 
(50 and below), there i' ''ot a great deal of difficulty in identification. It 
is In the ranges 50 to that the difficulty arises. 

Concern should not be so much with casual factors in retardation as with 
behavioral indices relevant to the world of work: How much, how fast, and in 

what setting can a retarded person acquire academic, vocational and social 
skills and knowledges? 

Delinquent Youth - Although approximately 200,000 persons leave federal 
and state prisons each year, few receive effective training and education in 
prison. Currently, there are approximately 50,000 youth in training and 
detention homes for juvenile delinquents. Of these, approxim':’tely one- third 
are female. Most penologists emphasize that the purpose of iu.prisonment 
should be rehabilitation rather than punishment, and that training and edu- 
cation are important instruments for rehabilitation. Our society, however, 
has not provided the facilities and personnel needed to develop the work 
skills of prisoners. 



34/ State reports. On Profile of Youth - 1966, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, Part 2, August 1966. 

35 / R. L. Mas land, S. B. Sarason, and T. Gladwin, Mental Subnormality.-, 

Biological. Psychological, and Cultural Factors , Basic Booths, New York, 
1958. 





Lack of education and low vocational skills are significant factors in 
the high recidivism rate. At least one-third of all re^sees from federal 
and state correctional institutions are re-entered — f primary 

employment is often not a criminal record, but a lack of work , 

vocatCnal skills. Our society, however, has not provided the facilities and 

personnel needed to correct this situation. 

^ «h Sneaking Minorities - There is no question that more and 

better voc^ional programs are needed to serve non-English speaking students 

(American Indian, Spanish- speaking, Eskimo, and Pwrto Rlcm). 

most significant Is the absence of usable Information describing programs 

for these youth. 

American Indians - American Indians on reservations rarely receive high 
school level vocational training. Programs under the Vocatio^l Education 
Act for Indians tend to dump Indians into city ghettos where , 

housing and a lower-class social and educatlx>nal setting is somenow de^^ 
necessary and more comfortable for them. In the cities, ^ 

trained, and in effect, paid to leave their reservations 

Of approximately 600,000 American Indians, about 400,000 live on reser- 
vations and are under the guidance and control of the Bureau 
The BIA reports that about 50% of the Indians in America are under y 
old. The Indian youth who represent the majority of the total Indi^ 
lation should be trained for employment while in high school; this is the only 
way they will receive a useful and complete education. 

Eskimos - The BIA and the State of Alaska provide education 
nunbers of native children in Alaska. In 1960, only 342 of the eligible 
children were enrolled in secondary schools. Only 30% of these are likely to 
g^d^S ff» h?gS school.^" ir"L typical that only 10 out of 100 who enter 

first grade will graduate from high school. 

Soanlsh-Soeakina - The Spanish-speaking American of the Southwest rep- 
resents 12% of the population of California, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas, (over 4,000,000 in 1966). There is almost no attempt to provide 
effective vocational training for the high school population of this group. 

Vocational programs are minimal. Schools alienate 
ignoring the cultural background of the children. A kind of bi-cultural 
is needed to reach the people, who are suspect of -Anglo habits, and w^^ 
scorn what is not "honest labor" (physical labor such as agriculture) 

■■ Carefully devised high school vocational progr^s that consider 
attitudes and ethnic pride of the Spanish- speaking Americans help to aUeviate 

the following conditions: 



36/ Excerpted from Manpower Research Bulletin, April 6, 1966, Manpower Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Labor. 

37/ Stan Steiner, The New Indian, Harper & Row, 1968, p. 181. 

38/ The Village People, Anchorage Daily News, 1966, p. 23, Anchorage, Alaska. 
39/ Robert Hayden "Spanish American of the Southwest^" Welfare In Reviw, 
April 1966, p. 15. 





1. Over 40% of the employed males earn less than $3,000 annually. 

2. Proportionately, there are one-fourth to one-half as many 
Spanish-Speaking high school graduates as Anglo. 

Puerto Ricans - The Puerto Rico Department of Labor estimates that there 
are 100,000 youngsters in the 16-21 age group who are not attending school 
and who are either unemployed or holding menial jobs.-^i^ One school is 
attempting to reach some of these children. The Centro des Opportunldades 
Educativas enrolls 606 students, with an additional 70 students from the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. This does not approach the 100,000 who should 
receive effective vocational training in high school before they become a 
part of the "unteachables” in the United States . 

About 400,000 Puerto Rican youngsters are in schools in the United 
States, with about 245,000 in New York City. Puerto Rican leaders from 
ten states reviewed the facts of the education of these youngsters: 

1. Dropping out begins before high school for Puerto Rican children. 

2. Various ’’programs” of acculturation and remedial education have 
had little effect. 

3. Only 5% of the students go to college (compared to about 50% of the 
rest of the population). 

4. Teachers call the slum school children "unteachable" and do not 
provide as much instruction as discipline. 

5. School has been a failure for thousands of Puerto Rican children.Ai./ 

Siimma-ry - There are very few programs attempting to provide effective 
education and training to non-English speaking secondary school children. 

The few who may continue in post-high school programs find themselves in 
classes thay may: 

1. Teach English. 

2. Teach basic education or provide remedial instruction. 

3. Teach a desired or an un.desired skill. 

4. "Acculturate” a student and remove him from his own people. 

In other words, little is being done to reach the majority of the non- 
English speaking youngsters in a way that will help them to adapt to the 
general community, prepare for employment, and retain their identity. 



40/ Ronald Walker, "In Puerto Rico, A School for Dropouts Only," American 
Education. June 1966, p. 18. 

41/ Reported in the Christian Science Monitor ; May 1968. 
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VII. tmpt.tcations of this study 



A. The Setting 

The basic goal of American education (however achieved) is the develop- 

the lyiviUl to the limits of his capacity. Within this broad 
ment of the indlv distinguish how vocational and general educa- 

“if£« ^“e P^'oL^o^ education for the disadvantaged. 

There are several issues: 

1 Vocational education needs to he geared to more than on e 

intellectual level , with brighter students challenged 

more than at present by an in-depth exploration 
processes, and/or human service principles or assumptions 

within an occupation. 

9 The availability of jobs is not the only criteria for deter- 
mining what will be taught. If vocational education is to 
avoid* the accusation that it is subsidizing certain industries 
while ignoring others, it must train for jobs with the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

a There are significant numbers o f workers who are already 
’ employed in this specialty and the nuraoir is growing. 

b. There is a built-in ladder of progres sion from the entry- 
level job. 

c. Wherever practical, the training offered will include re;, 
lated skills rather than only the duties of one particular 

D.O.T. job title. 

3 Because education must, insofar as possible, focus on the wtole 
person, it also follows that vocational education must d evel op 
the student socially and intellectually, as well as in skill 
development. There are many special needs and rea 

in terms of disadvantaged students and ®^rac- 

ns well as the deficiency in intellectual skills that chara 
Terlze n^ny of the disadvantaged, and the fact that manpower 
changes In^the future will place a premium on the educated per- 
son. 

4. Vocational education can be thought of 

branches: pre-vocational and vocational skill training. Th y 

should complement each other. 

a Pre-vocational education should start with the particular 
and work back toward basic principles (discovery method) . 

b. Vocational training should start with the underlying 
principle, and work forward toward skills. 
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5. Since modern science teaching involves the use of laboratories 
which are similar to vocational training workshops in that both 
rely on sensory experience and both result in a product being 
produced, it makes good sense to combine the two when possible. 

Such a blend would be easier to achieve at the elementary level 
and somewhat more difficult in the junior high school. Never- 
theless, this applied science approach, which was first publi- 
cized by the MIT Summer Study, offers the most promising approach 
for interjecting a pre-vocational orientation into the regular 
curriculm in the lower grades especially for the disadvantaged. 

6. Vocational education, as distinct from pre-vocational (which does 
not require any commitment on the part of the student) , should 
likewise be re-defined so as to encompass a broader perspective 
than is presently the case. Accordingly, we have identified the 
area of life skills education as including: 

a. Setting : this combines economic geography with the sociology 

of occupations. At the simplest level, it begins with typical 
products and identifies their point of origin. It also dis- 
cusses points of occupational entry. 

b. Processes : this is a continuation of the Applied Science ap- 

proach at the senior high school level, with the emphasis on 
why certain processes are used. By introducing intellectual 
content into skill training, a challenge is provided to 
brighter students . 

c. c. Goals ; this aspect of vocational guidance has been separated 
from information-giving, because it involves individual diag- 
nosis (aptitude testing, for example), career planning, and 
placement, all of which are tailored services requiring a 
one-to-one relationship with the student. Information-giving 
on the other hand, otherwise called "group counseling, ’‘really 
belongs in the first category (setting) . 

d. Proficiency : when the student has identified a goal, he is 

generally desirous of moving toward that goal as swiftly as 
possible. Consequently, the exposure to skill training should 
be based on the project approach, with the sequence being in 
an increasing order of difficplty, so that the student is 
aware of progress and what remains to be mastered. There is a 
. question in the minds of educators as to whether the cost of 

achieving true proficiency is worth the effort, since employers 
do not always accept the school’s statement that the individual 
has fully mastered his trade and may insist on starting all 
newcomers at the same level . We believe the use of this ten.* 
is justified when the effort is being made to achieve some de- 
gree of accuracy and speed in a particular area. 

7. But vocational education has tremendous potential for exciti.rj: 
youth not interested in intellectual matters as such, and .aast 
ideas suggest how this might be done. Vocational eaucation can 
and should be thought of as a vehicle for holding the interest 
and motivation of youth, as well as provide training for jobs. 



ERIC 
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We feel that exemplary programs can be constructed which meet these 
issues and provide quality education for the disadvantaged. 



B. The Manpower Challenge 

About 3 million new workers are added to the labor force each year . At 
the present rate, about 500,000 of these 3 million are college graduates, 1.3 
million high school graduates, 600,000 elementary and secondary school drop- 
outs and the remainder are housewives, discharged servicemen, etc. 

By 1975, the composition of the working labor force will be changed con- 
siderably. While farm employment will drop by 19%, employment in government 
and services will increase 25%. Jobs in transportation and the utilities will 
expand, but jobs in the production of tangible goods will decline to 32% of 
all non-farm payroll jobs. 

In quantitative terms, the greatest increased demand for manpower will 
come from the professional and personal services field. This includes police- 
men, educational services, hospital workers, appliance servicemen, cooks and 
waiters, etc. In the white-collar area, the greatest demand will be for 
teachers, clerical workers, nurses, chemists, scientists and engineers (not in- 
cluding draftsmen) . 

Placed in this context, the results of this study have broad implications 
for vocational education/work experience programming for disadvantaged and 
minorities, schools, training institutions, business and industry, administra- 
tive agencies, and legislative bodies. 

The most basic implication is this: We are now five years beyond the 

passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Though it is not realistic 
to expect American education to be tooled up in the few years that it has 
had, this observation is warranted: There are more projects in this study 

that are similar to Case Number 4, than to Case Number 7 and Case Number 15, 
and there are very few programs underway that serve more than a fraction of 
the population. 



C . The Curriculum and the Teacher 



Many of the programs we studied are caught up in traditional practices. 
For example, many could not grant a diploma because the school system required 
the successful completion of certain academic courses. Yet, hopefully, a few 
years later in a Job Corps camp, MDTA program, etc., many of these students 
(who will leave the programs studied here) will receive a GED certificate. In 
other cases, programs excluded the most seriously disadvantaged. And as noted 
above, very few of the programs revised here attempted to teach anything but 
the most mundane skills. 

Aside from administrative practices and regulations, of which much more 
could be said, much has also been written about the learning styles of the 
poor. The Coleman Report seems to have identified a major variable of poor 
achievement, namely the attitudes of the teachers themselves : 
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It appears that variations in the facilities and curriculums of 
the school account for relatively little variation in pupil 
achievement, insofar as this is measured by standard tests. ^ (On 
the other hand) , the quality of teachers shows a stronger rela- 
tionship to pupil achievement (and) is progressively greater at 
the higher grades, (^hus) indicating a cumulative impact on the 
pupil * s . achievement ' 

A study of returned high school dropouts by Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity found: 

(While) it is true that most public school teachers, both voca- 
tional and avocatlonal, came from the same type of family back- 
ground, the difference in thei.r attitudes appears to be related 
to the type of preparation they received. The broad training 
which the college teacher receives tends, in many cases, to 
counteract the effects of their background. 

State regulations require that the skilled trades be taught by 
journeymen and that the teachers of all vocational areas have 
some actual work experience . . .college credits cannot insure 
that those who have acquired them hold scientifically valid 
conceptions of human nature. But they can insure exposure to 
some of the modern thinking in psychology, sociology and educa- 
tion. If a teacher wishes to hold another view of human nature 
after such exposure, that is his choice. But the choice should 
be made with the knowledge that an alternative explanation is 
available . 

The vocational teacher, particularly in the trade and industrial 
programs, who has not had the benefit of a broad preparation, 
enters the classroom with h5,s class prejudices intact. 

What are some of these prejudices? The report goes on to describe the 
attitudes of many vocational educators: 

They came from socio-economic backgrounds where there was strong 
emphasis on upward occupational mobility. Families with this 
orientation stress the importance of hard work, conscientiousness, 
fulfilling responsibilities, postponing immediate gratification, 
nlannlng for the future, etc. People who have internalized these 
values find the behavior of those frdm different backgrounds very 

irritating.—' 

The conclusion is that a re-education of teachers is needed, and there 
are two points of view as to how this will be accomplished. One stales that 
vocational teachers need more training in the behavioral sciences, ^e other 
(the viewpoint we share) is expressed best by Ellzabetn Gllkeson of ^^k 
Street College, who states that proper teacher attitudes can be instilled so 



427 Equality of Educational Opportunity; O 2 .. clt.; page 22. 

Jacob J. Kaufman and Morgan V. Lewis, The Scho o l Environment and its In- 
fluence on Educational Programs for High School Dropouts , The Pennsylvania 
State University, January, 1968, pp. 167-68. 
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that "teachers (can) be educated to recognize their own teaching styles and 
children's learning styles and then develop ways of making the two styles 
flt."M.' A number of suggestions have been put forth for accomplishing this, 
from using a form of sensitivity training to closely supervised teaching 
practlcums . 

The recent discoveries In sensory perception of handicapped children 
suggest that we may be overlooking individual functional differences that 
can affect how we organize learning experiences. For example, the readiness 
to learn may be conditioned by an Individual’s functional capacity to dis- 
criminate between things seen, h«:ard, tasted, and felt. Moreover, habit 
patterns which have been developed to compensate for deficiencies in one sen- 
sory area may result in another sensory function becoming dominant. All 
teachers. Including vocitlonal instructors, need to be aware of these effects, 
since such children usually have normal Intelligence and can be taught to per- 
form at an acceptable level. 



D. Bringing About Change 

Little is known about the receptivity of institutions to change. One 
study came to the reasonable conclusion that "a community that is slow to 
adopt one innovation tends to be slow to adopt others"* — A second finding 
was related to "the level of public understanding of what schools can do, and 
citizens' feeling of the need for education," which factors usually were 
present where a favorable climate for change existed. 

This study also examined the pace of change and found that going slow can 
be just as damaging to reform as going too fast. The Council found that the 
speed of diffusion was directly related to the degree to which the overall de- 
sign was perceived. Failure to link the Innovative to an overall concept 
usually meant that It became the first victim of an economy drive. 

New York State undertook a study to determine how new ideas could be en- 
couraged and to explore procedures for wider dissemination of proven innova- 
tions . It found that i 

"A school, like any other institution, tends to continue doing 
what it was established to do, holding itself relatively stable 
and resisting attempts at restructuring. There is a sound reason 
for this: stability In the institutional structure makes for 

maximum output of the results that structure was designed to pro- 
duce. Any change In the arrangement of the elements tends to cut 
down production, at least until new habit patterns are formed. — 

Brlckell goes on to observe that anything artificial or unreal surround- 
ing an observed program is used as evidence that "it wouldn't work in our 
school. . .most administrators and teachers believe that the bulk of 



457 Paul R. Mont, W. S. Vlnclent, and C. A. Newell, The Growing Edge, Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 1945 (reissued, 1953). 

46/ Henry M. Brlckell, "State Organization for Educational Change: A Case 

Study and A Proposal" In Innovation in Education , Edited by Mathew B. 
Miles, Columbia University, 1964. 
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innovations which come to our attention are without substance, quite possibly 
concocted by the sponsoring school in an effort to gain outside recognition.** 
Professor Seymor Sarasen of Yale goes even further in asserting that the half- 
life of a new idea in the public schools is approximately six weeks. 

The conclusions Brlckell draws are that we need to divide the process of 
change into stages and devise the best strategy for each phase. For example, 
he identifies the following stages: 

1 . Basic Research 

2. Program Design 

3. Testing the model (evaluation) 

4. Dissemination (field trials under typical local conditions) 

He sees the states or the federal government being involved in the first 
three stages, but believes that local schools should run the fourth stage. 

For this purpose, he recommends this be administered by a consortium of ad- 
jacent school districts which have actually been established in several states. 

A study founded by the Senate Sub-Committee on Education of the adminis- 
tration of Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act found that 
there were six main thrusts of the *'school reform movement**: content revision, 

educational technology, equal opportunity, individualized instruction, organi- 
zational flexibility, and teacher renewal. Its major conclusion was that 
ftderal programs tended to parallel existing weaknesses in American education 
rather than helping to overcome those weaknesses .^tZ/ Consequently, there had 
been only modest gains in these six areas. 

The other point is that the report was quite critical of the apparent lack 
of concern for how innovation becomes firmly established in the schools: 

**The country is replete with examples of innovations that failed 
because supporting structures were just not available. The 
language laboratory is our current white elephant; educational 
television is another example. Schools must be helped to adopt, 
adapt, and Integrate innovation at least until it has become 
non-innovations, i.e., until it has become such an accepted and 
valued part of the school’s operation that it is maintained under 
any circumstances.**—' 

It concludes by urging that priority be given to effective dissemination 
of educational innovation. 

Robert B. Howsam, Dean of the College of Education of the University of 
Houston notes that: 



47/ Notes and Working Papers Concerning the Administration of Programs 
Authorized Under Title III of Public Law 89-10, 90th Congress, Sub- 
Committee on Education, April 1967, p. 35, 

M/ Ibid. : p. 320. 
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"A number of observers have pointed out that the Impetus for 
change in education customarily comes from outside established 
educational institutions. The activities of both the federal 
government and several large foundations seem to be based on 
this assumption. • .though there is indication of substantial 
innovative effort in response to outside intervention, there 
is little to indicate that the interventions are basic in 
nature or that they can survive withdrawal of the support." — 

The- Vocational Education Act of 1963, made possible the introduction of 
several new "change agents" for vocational education and the strengthening 
of existing agents. Some Important ones are: research programs in the U.S. 

Office of Education, the Research Coordinating Unit In Vocational Education 
established by the Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Re- 
search in 44 states, the ERIC Center for Vocational Education, the Educa- 
tional Laboratory Programs, etc. 

These "change agents" fall into two classes: those that bring about the 

changes such as the research programs and those that disseminate change. As 
reported in this study, both groups are less effective than they should be. 
There needs to be a direct and sustained emphasis on bringing about change 
in vocational programs for the disadvantaged. The Research Coordinating 
Units (RCU's) and the Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education in 
the Office of Education were both beyond the purview of this study, but the 
RCU’s for example, were involved in only minimal ways in their states with 
programs for the disadvantaged. 



E. Testing and Assessment 

The pattern of testing in most of the programs reviewed here is as fol- 
lows: when the student enrolled in the program (we studied) he came with an 

assessment package of sorts. More often than not, this Included some judgment 
of behavior and achievement. This ranged from verification of pregnancy or 
delinquency, to IQ scores, or six to eight-month-old achievement scores. This 
is a major characteristic in the overall testing and assessment of these stu- 
dents — the behavior that got them into the program was vertified. 

The second pattern was that more ofte^ than not students are not tested 
again. This brings us to our concept of the "terminal case." In the hospital 
or prison, a terminal case is the patient expected to die or the prisoner ex- 
pected to spend the rest of his life in prison. They receive minimum care 
and treatment and no rehabilitation. As a result, it becomes impossible to 
make anything more than a cursory judgment about these students and the effects 

of the programs on them. 

Testing and assessment for the disadvantaged part of the re- 

porting system and should follow simple guidelines — 



497 Robert B. Howsam, "Effecting Needed Changes in Education" in ^signlng^ 

Education for the Future. Volume 3, Planning and Ef f ecting Needed Changes. 
in Education , edited by E. L. Mbrphet & C. 0. Ryan Citation Press, 1967, 

p. 75. . 14 

50/ For a discussion of goal guldellnas see Jesse Gordon^ Testing ^ CounseXjn^ 

and Supportive Services for Disadvantaged Youth . Mx:iico graph. University 
of Michigan. 
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F. A Feedback System: Follow-Up Studies 



Education Is properly viewed as a long-term investment in htiman capital. 
Its effectiveness cannot be totally determined until the process has been 
completed and the individual becomes part of the labor force. 

At present, the needed data is not being systematically collected and 
retained. The reason is a combination of lack of interest, funds, personnel, 
and techniques. 

In addition to determining what information would be useful, it is 
essential to find a way of locating former students and eliciting a response. 
There are three basic techniques for doing this: (a) interviewing graduates; 

(b) mailing questionnaires to them; and (c) retrieval of information from 
OASI and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The most effective technique is personal Interviewing, but costs are pro- 
hibitive for many school districts. An interviewing program might be feasible 
in a small community where it would be relatively easy for a vocational teacher 
to keep in touch with most of the students he has had for the past several 
years . 

A mall questionnaire to be effective — to elicit a non-biased response- 
must be carefully designed and administered. Most such efforts do not pro- 
duce desired results. For example, one school sent out a simple post card 
questionnaire requesting basic information concerning the nature and status 
of an individual’s employment. The response was 5%. On the other hand, the 
Oakland School District, in a three-year follow-up study of nearly 3,500 
graduates of the 1965 class, elicited a response in excess of 90%. Several 
factors have contributed to the success of the Oakland approach: 

1. The Oakland School District established a Department of Counsel- 
ing and Occupational Information which has devoted a considerable 
portion of its efforts to collecting and evaluating information 
on the Class of 1965. 

2. Students were told before graduation that a survey would be made, 
what its purpose was, and that they would be contacted. 

3. The questionnaires sent out requested not only quantitative in- 
formation, but also extensive information cn attitudes. The 
ex-students surveyed were encouraged to give their opinions 
and criticisms of the education they had received. 

4. Despite the size of the study population, the survey was made 
as personal as possible. Each letter had a personal salutation. 
Follow-up phone calls were made to students who had failed to 
respond with the interviewer Inserting a few chatty remarks 

to put the convei»atlon on a personal, interesting note. 

5. The counseling office is always available to those graduates 
who need assistance in finding a job. 
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In the development of effective techniques for collecting dita, national 
guidelines are needed to standardize categories of information. 



G. Cost-Effectiveness Analysis 

A great deal of data is available, but little of it is useful for cost- 
effectiveness analysis. Data was: 

1. nonexistent, or 

2. collected on the basis of gross program performance, or 

3. collected on a before-after basis. 

This data was not in a form to permit the statistical estimations of 
total cost functions from which marginal program costs could be estimated. 
Tnus, reliance had to be put on the unsatisfactory assumption that marginal 
costs were equal to average costs. 

Next, data did not exist for a sufficient number of programs. With small 
numbers of programs, estimated average and marginal costs become sensitive to 
the addition or deletion of any given program. 

Finally, from a benefit standpoint, benefit data must be collected using 
both experimental and control groups. In short, with gross placement ratios, 
or any type of gross performance data, one has no basis for ascertaining to 
what extent the level of performance is due to the program and to what extent 
it is due to Interviewing variables. 

Thus, Individual participant data on socio-economic levels, as well as 
performance characteristics must be collected for control and experimental 
groups and multiple regression analysis must be used to determine the net 
effect of the program in question. 

Given these criticisms and suggestions, the conclusions we can draw from 
the study data are limited: 

1. We could not evaluate the various programs in cost-effectiveness 
terms in a way that the analysis will bear up under criticism. 

2. It was not possible to determine, in any orderly fashion, the 
relative rank of any of the programs in effectiveness terms. 

3. The cost-effectiveness analysis, however, is illustrative of 
what the technique ctn do, given the data. 

4. While program costs differed, it was not possible to ascertain 
the exact reasons why they differed. Thus, cost comparisons 
among the programs are risky. 

5. In view of point (4) above, it is not possible to rank the pro- 
grams as more or less costly since, in cost-effectiveness terms, 
comparisons of costs in the absence of relative program benefits 
has no meaning. 
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6. Capital costs were not collected, but since most of these 
costs are joint in nature, their exclusion would have little 
effect on marginal cost measures, in any case. 

7. Unless both costs and benefits are collected on a given pro- 
gram, it will be of no avail to collect either alone. Little 
meaningful analysis can be p;irformed on either In isolation. 

8. Placement data must be collected In net and not gross terms. 
Experimental and control groups must be used. Follow-ups 
over a period of time must be performed and estimates of be- 
fore and after-tax wage rates or earnings must be collected. 

9. Handbook II: Financial Accounting for State and Local School 

Systems must be revised so that the costs therein reported 
reflect economic and not financial, accounting, or administra- 
tive concepts. Pro-ration of joint costs, for Instance, 
should not be done. However, joint costs and the categories 
of output for which they are joint should be identified. As 
another example. Fixed Coats therein categorized are really 
variable costs mostly specific In nature and should be allocated 
to their specific categories such as administration or instruc- 
tion. 

10. Efforts should be mad? to identify non-cost items as they are de- 
fined in this study. The specific way in which these items affect 
educational output or performance should be spelled out. 



H. Business and Industry 

There are two implications here for business and Industry. One is direct 
Involvement In the educational process, the other is indirect Involvement 
through Influence on and participation In vocational and job related programming. 

With the advent of the War On Poverty, business became Involved in education 
as a "business,” unrelated to filling the manpower needs of the contracting com- 
panies. The most notable example has been the Job Corps program In which it was 
found that business organizations could be successful In providing basic academic, 
remedial, and skilled training to hard-core, deprived youths. 

The other stake of business In education, particularly in vocational educa- 
tion, is explicit in "The Manpower Challenge of the 70 *s;" the fiscal necessity 
for maintaining a high employment economy; the need for additional skilled man- 
power as a result of anticipated growth; the desirability of obtaining as much 
job-ready manpower as possible; and reducing the high cost of on-the-job train- 
ing. 



This study indicated that, where It was sought, business and Industry co- 
operation was effective. In most cases, there was some indication of a corre- 
lation between quality and placements. The notable exceptions were in 
rural programs where more jobs simply were not available, in the excliis* 'v 
pre-vocatlonal programs, and in the work-study programs such as C:.se Number o. 

Perhaps the most fruitful direction to go In involving business (outside 
of direct operation). Is toward programs such as Case Number 3. 
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APPENDIX A 1/ 



A SUMMARY OF MAJOR POINTS IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 
FOR PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



1. The range of ability, intelligence, creativity and potential among 
the youth and adults who are academically, socio-economically or 
otherwise handicapped can be compared favorably with those who are 
considered able to take advantage and benefit from the regular 
vocational programs* 

2. Vocational education ^ in cooperation with all educational disciplines, 
must make available the supplemental education required to bring 
these students to the level of achievement required where they can 
benefit from the occupational course offerings. Concern for and 
attention to the needs and desires of each student will produce 
results affecting motivation and achievement. 

3, Course offerings must meet the demands of employment opportunities. 

The variety of occupational curriculums should be wide enough 

to encourage the broadest range of Interests and abilities* They 
should be designed and scheduled for persons of varying educational 
backgrounds, interests, and aptitudes at locations and within time 
sequences which are mutually convenient. 

4, An atmosphere should be created wherein parents recognize that 
participation in the career planning of their children is essential 

to the success of whatever efforts are expanded. Creating the climate 
of acceptance and partnership between the family and the school is 
extremely difficult, yet most rewarding. The value of vocational 
education, both for their children and for themselves, can be best 
expressed when the parents are encouraged to avail themselves of 
courses which the vocational educators set up to meet their needs. 

5, The total community must be involved in the education and occupa- 
tional training programs along with the vocational educators. Job 
opportunities, personnel, equipment, training experiences, advisory 
committees, support for school funds, social services, medical 

and welfare personnel, and the student body to be reached make up 
the total program for making vocational education a service to all 
people of all ages in all communities* 

6. To assure adequate supervision, each State should consider assign- 
ing a supervisor of programs for the disadvantaged on a full-time 
basis as its initial move in programming for the handicapped. 



1/ The material in this appendix is reproduced from Progress Report ^f 
Vocational-Technical Education Program Developm ent for Pers^^ ^bh 
Snecial Needs bv States; U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Program Planning and Development 
Branch; February 6, 1968; page 205. 



Characteristics of Persons with Special Needs 



Persons with special needs are those who have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in the 
regular vocational education program. They include those youth and 
adults who themselves have one or more of the following characteristics 
or who live in communities or come from families where there 
preponderance of these characteristics: 

low income 

poor educational background and preparation 
poor health and nutrition 

semi-skilled or unskilled family^ heads ' 
excessive unemployment 

discriminated against or have difficulty , in assimilating 
into the majority culture 

isolated from cultural, educational and/or employment 
opportunities 

emotional and psychological problems which are not serious 
enough to require constant attention or institutionalization 

lack motivation for obtaining an education or acquiring a job 
skill due to a combination of environmental and historical 
factors 

dependent on social services to meet their basic needs 

lack the political power or community cohesiveness to articulate 
and effectuate their needs 

have physical disabilities or mental retardation 



For purposes of this program activity, those persons are not Included 
among the groups vocational education should be serving who are so physic- 
ally handicapped or mentally retarded that they require intensive diagnos- 
tic and corrective attention from the medical, psychologies! or psychiatric 
professions and cannot benefit from occupational education. 



PROVISIONS OF T HE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 
pgTATING TO PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



Section 1 - Declaration of Purpose 

. .to maintain, extend, and improve existing programs of 
vocational education, to develop new programs of vocational 
education ... so that persons of all ages in all commun- 
ities of the State . . . will have ready access to vocational 
training or retraining which is of high quality, which is real- 
istic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for 
gainful employment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, 
and ability to benefit from such training.** 

Section 4(a) - A State may use its allotment in accordance with its approved 
plan for any or all of the following purposes: 

( 4 ) "Vocational education for persons who have academic, 
socio-economic, or other handicaps that prevent them 
from succeeding in the regular vocational education 
program.** 

(5) '*Cons traction of area vocational education school facil- 
ities.'* (The construction of area schools will permit 

a greater variety of specialized courses to be offered 
in one institution, better facilities and equipment, 
and better teachers.) 



(6) *'Ancillary services and activities to assure quality in 

all vocational education programs, such as teacher 
training and supervision, program evaluation, special 
demonstration and experimental programs, development 
of instructional materials, and State administration 
and leadership, including periodic evaluation of State 
and local vocational education programs and services 
in light of information regarding current and projected 
manpower needs and job opportunities.** 

Section 4(c) - 107. of the sums appropriated shall be used by the Commissioner 
to make grants to colleges and universities, other public or nonprofit private 
agencies and institutions, to State Boards and local educational agencies to 
pay part of the cost of research and training programs and of experimental, 
developmental, or pilot programs developed and designed *'to meet the special 
vocational education needs of youth, particularly youths in economically 
depressed communities who have academic, socio-economic, or other handicaps 
that prevent them from succeeding in the regular vocational education programs. 

Section 13. Ntork-Study Programs for Vocational Education Students 



Funds can be allotted to students between 15 and 21 years of age 
who are regularly enrolled in vocational high schools to compensate them 
for work for public agencies if they are having financial difficulty in re' 




maining in school. They may earn up to $350 in any academic year, or up 
to $500 if they are not within reasonable commuting distance to the school. 

Section 14. Residential Vocational Education Schools 

Demonstration funds may be granted for the construction, equipment 
and operation of residential schools to provide vocational education for 
youth between 15 and 21 years of age who need full-time study on a resi- 
dential basis to benefit fully from such education. Special consideration 
is to be given to the needs of large urban areas having substantial numbers 
of youth who have dropped out or are unemployed. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



Five broad objectives guided this study. They are: 

1 To quantitatively, through the use of standardized testing 

‘ ments. evaluate the Impact that effective vocational programs have 
on disadvantaged students in terms of! 

a. educational achievement in general education subjects. 

b. educational achievement in reading and mathematics. 

c. changes in intelligence and/or general aptitude test scores. 

2 To evaluate the impact that effective vocational programs for dis- 
advantaged students have on job and school placement following 

completion of training. 

3 To identify, measure, compare, and evaluate behavioral changes that 
occur to Sfective vocational educational programs to such areas as. 

a. attendance. 

b. changes in social and personal disorganization such as truancy, 
delinquency, and pregnancy. 

c. school retention rates. 

return and retention of dropouts, 
e. student use of supporting services . 



A. 



To identify, describe, and measure the effective progr^. using a 
case study approach. Factors swjh as the following will b 
considered: 

a. systems and standards or criteria for defining effMtlve pro- 
grasis. Specifically, four major criterion categories ar 

considered: 

(1) Whether a program accepts the disadvantaged and, in fact 
is successful in attracting students. 

(2) Whether a program reduces the dropout rate. 

f31 Hhcther a program Increases skUl and knowledge to basic 
Station subjects (reading and arithmetic) using voca- 
tlonal education as the vehicle whereby this is accomplished, 

(4) Hhether graduates from a program are successful to getting 
and retaining training-related employment. 
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b. identification of components that make for effectiveness in 
each program. 

c. evaluation of programs, specifically in terms of the groups 
for which they were designed. 

d. intra-program comparisons as to the nature and extent of 
their effectiveness. 

e. inter-program comparisons as to the nature and extent of 
their effectiveness. 

f. comparison of effective programs with nationwide norms. 

g. evaluation of the appropriateness of disseminating findings 
from effective programs to others. 

h. cost-effectiveness analyses of programs. 

3. To consider the implications of the findings, both on individuals 

and programs, for the field of vocational education in terms of: 

a. Identification of the ingredients of effective vocational 
education programs for the disadvantaged. 

b. development of more effective programs, i.e., means for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of vocational schools in focusing 
on the special problems and needs of the disadvantaged. A 
section of this analysis concerns the identification of hazards 
or obstacles to effective vocational education programs. 

c. costs involved in developing effective programs. 

d. dlss^dnatlon of information concemicg effective programs. 

e. critique of reporting and evaluation procedures. 

f. suggestions for future research. 
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A SUGGESTED FRAMEWORK FOR COST-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS OF 
EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES FOR THE DISADVAKTAGg) 



A. An Overview 



What does cost-effectiveness analysis have to offer in the are of 
educational decision-making for the disadvantaged? It offers a frame of 
ygfgrence designed to systematically investigate the competing claims of 
alternative means of achieving the same objective* Where alternatives 
for Improving the educational performance of the disadvantaged do not 
exist 9 cost-effectiveness analysis Is not relevant. 

This type of cost-effectiveness- analysis has three major character- 
istics. First, It Is quantitative. Costs and benefits can be expressed 
In either monetary or non-monetary terms. But In the discussion presented 
below, no monetary benefits will be considered. Second, this analysis 
must be directly related to the objectives being served by any given set 
of alternative programs. Thus, the proper definition of the objective 
or objectives being served Is critical to the analysis. Ill— conceived 
specification of objectives as well as 111-cencelved choice and construc- 
tion of Indices to measure the attainment of these objectives will result In 
a failure of fbe analysis to provide Information In making choices among 
competing altematlveL Finally, this analysis links costs with benefits. 

Treatment of either costs or benefits in isolation of the other cannot 
provide Information in making choices. Costs and benefits of the entire 
program, however its limits are defined, must be considered In conjunction 
for any evaluation of alternative programs or actions. The net effectiveness 
of any program Is due to the joint effect of costs and benefits as these 
have their impacts over time. 

These steps, then, must be followed la order to undertake an evalua- 
tion and comparison of alternative programs designed to aid the disadvantaged: 

1. Objectives of the program or competing set of programs must be 
specified. 

2. Processes or activities to Implement the program objectives must 
be developed. 

3. An index or Indices of performance of the activities which are 
Intended to measure program effectiveness must be specified. 

4. An educational production function must be specified by which 
the educational output of any given program can be related to 
a set of related educational Inputs* 

5. A cost function based on the educational production function 
given for each activity must be specified. 

6. A. comparison between benefits (performance Indices) and costs 
must be performed. 



These points will be considered In turn: 

1. Program Objectives: Specification of program objectives Is 

critical to any comparative analysis of vocational education 
programs to aid the disadvantaged. For Instance, the objec- 
tives of this type of education can be ones of : 

a. Improvement of educational performance per se . 

b. Development of life styles and value systems. 

c. Socialization or development of socially effec- 
tive behavior. 

d. Efficiency or increasing economic output. 

e. Equity or Income redistribution. 

f. Pure consumption or enjoyment of education for 
Its own sake. 

This study concentrates on indices to measure the first, second, 
and third objectives. 

However, these objectives are much too broad as stated to be 
directly amenable to analysis and must be broken down, if 
possible, into empirically manageable components. For instance, 
the goal of Improving educational performance should be 
specified as to the nature of the Improvement, e.g., an Increase 
In reading level or in measured I.Q. , and the amount of improve- 
ment desired as well as the groups which are potentially to be 
benefited. 

Thus, educational performance must be defined In terms of its 
components, which themselves must be made much more specific 
so that they can be measured. Therefore, improved educational 
performance is one of the elements contributing to social or 
private well-talng; educational performance must be expressed 
In terms of some measurable quantity. For a given vocational 
program for the disadvantaged, educational performance Is 
maximized by minimizing cost (monetary and non-monetary) 
subject to some specified level of gain or by maximizing some 
particular benefit subject to some specified level of cost. 

If a program produces educational achievement. It has accomplished 
the first step In seeking an optimum level of educational per- 
formance If It has maximized the net addition to grade level 
.relative to cost. Yet, once this Is done, only one aspect of 
well-being for the disadvantaged has been optimized and the 
single-minded pursuit of this objective may result In a 
reduction In additional benefits to be achieved from other objec- 
tives on which the total well-being of the disadvantaged student 
depends. The interrelationships of these objectives must be 
borne In mind. 
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A major point to bear In mind is that cost-effectiveness analysis 
of education is always partial in scope and» indeed* the analysis 
of any given educational activity or program must be partial in 
scope. This limitation of cost-effectiveness analysis must be 
stressed. For Instance, one must not lose sight of the fact that 
maximizing the net improvement in grade level performance of a 
disadvantaged youth participating in a vocational program is not 
the same thing as maximizing the overall well-being of the student 
or to society which results from the vocational program. And, 
also, It must be stressed that maximizing the net Improvement in 
grade level performance due to the vocational program does not 
necessarily imply an equal net addition to educational performance 
as a whole. There may be ways in which the pursuit of objectives 
at a lower (higher) level in a program actively conflicts with or 
contradicts the pursuit of objectives at a higher (lower) level 
in the overall context of an educational program designed to aid 
the disadvantaged. 

2. Activities to Implement Objectives . Herein lies the development 
of alternative activities to pursue the objectives of the program. 
These activities can encompass two or more different ways of pur- 
suing the same activity in order to achieve a given program objec- 
tive. Or, they can involve two or more different activities to 
achieve the given program objective. In the first dase, if the 
program objective is, for instance, to maximize the Improvement 

in grade level performance, one may develop different curricula 
in order to see which curriculum, for a given cost, yields the 
maximum improvement in grade level. For instance, other things 
equal, how is knowledge of mathematics most efficiently Imparted 
to the disadvantaged— by the teacher in person, through vocational 
programs, by teaching machines, or by television instruction? 

Or, what is the optlmimi size of class, other things equal, for 
maximizing performance on some standard performance test or set 
of tests. It is possible that for the disadvantaged small class 
size with personal attention by specially trained teachers would 
be least costly in terms of the additional benefits gained even 
though the total cost might be higher than the total cost of using, 
say, teaching machines. This is so because the effectiveness of 
a program is judged In terms of the additional or extra, not total, 
benefits to be gained from the additional, not total, increase 
In costs. 

3, Specification of the Performance Index . Once activities are 
chosen which are related to the objectives of the program, the 
next problem is to develop an index or set of indices to measure 
performance. However, an Index can only be an approximate measure 
of the output of the activity. What, for Instance, is the output 
of the activity. What, for Instance, is the output of a vocational 
high school? Is it the number of graduates? Is it the creation 

of educated persons? What is the nature of education as an output? 
Is it the ability to reason? Is it the ability to recognize and 
appreciate the ”Good”? Clearly, the definition of the educational 
output is crucial, for a program or activity must be organized 
and defined in terms of its desired output. 



To continue, what Is an Index for measuring educational output? 

If the output of education Is the acquisition of a store of know- 
ledge and the ability to reason, then performance on a standard 
test to measure these two components of educational output may 
be an appropriate Index. But, again. It will be an approximate 
measure since It will never be conceptually nor practically flaw- 
less. For Instance, no test can measure all aspects of reasoning 
ability or knowledge. In addition. It Is difficult to distinguish 
between that ability to reason which Is Innate and that which Is 
developed through the learning process. Finally, no test can 
measure ability to reason independent of one*s stock of knowledge 
because a basic store of knowledge Is needed as a frame of refer- 
ence for all reasoning. It Is not necessary to multiply further 
examples to demonstrate the complexity of this problem. 

4. The Educational Production Function . The production function 
specifies the educational output, or outputs, the physical Inputs, 
and the relationship between Inputs and outputs, and. In some 
cases. Interrelationships between subsets of Inputs. This function 
or relationship should show the various combinations of Inputs 
which can be used to produce a given level of educational output. 

It should also show how a given educational output Increases or 
decreases as the relative proportion of inputs changes. 

The general form of a production function Is as follows: 

(1) X = f(a, b, c, d) where X Is educational output and 
a, b, c, and d are educational Inputs. 

If the grade level Improvement of disadvantaged students defines 
the output of a program, then the Inputs could be the number of 
teachers of a given quality and type, number of classrooms, kllo*^ 
watt hours of electricity, number of administrative staff, 
amounts of different supplies and so forth. Finally, this flow 
of educational Inputs which creates the flow of educational out- 
puts must be related to time. 

5. The Cost Function . It should be possible to measure each of 
these Inputs of the educational production function In terms of 
money cost. The production function of a secondary school or 
of any educational activity and the prices of Inputs determine 
the cost function. For this cost function It Is possible to 
estimate a total cost of any given activity and also, a marginal 
cost; that Is, the extra cost of producing an extra unit of out- 
put. Thus, If output Is defined as an Index of performance on 

a standard test, and If the unit of observation Is a disadvantaged 
student who has achieved a standard level of performance on the 
given test, then the total costs of achieving that level of per- 
formance can be estimated for a given number of disadvantaged 
students. And, given that costs are related to the student, the 
marginal (extra) cost of training an additional (extra) student* 
at that level of proficiency can be estimated. 
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Other relationships which are not cost relationships can also be 
estimated. For instance, test performance or the probability of 
graduation or of not dropping out can be expressed as a function 
or expenditure per student as well as student characteristics 
such as sex, race> IQ> and family background and school charac- 
teristics, such as teacher quality, size of school, school loca- 
tion and other variables. In such an estimated relationship 
(again, this is not a cost function) one cant'* calculate the net 
contribution of these educational inputs (as these are measured 
in dollars) to test performance or the probability of graduation 
or of not dropping out. Of course, the contribution of each of 
these inputs is net only in terms of the other elements expressed 
in the estimated relationship. 

6, Relation of Costs to Benefits . If benefits are non-monetary in 
nature, then a target level of program performance can be set and 
that activity which achieves the performance target at the lowest 
cost (both monetary and non-monetary) Is the desirable program. 
Or, a given coat can be set, and that program which achieves the 
highest performance level is the desirable program. 

This simple framework for evaluating an educational activity 
or project, whether for the disadvantaged of any other educa- 
tional population, is completely general. Given that objectives 
are clearly specified, alternative projects to achieve these 
objectives can be established. Input combinations between alter- 
native projects will likely vary. Input combinations within 
a given project can be varied. The effects of these two types of 
variation can be noted on both output and on input costs • The 
combination of inputs, for a given cost, which will then maximize 
a given output, can then be discovered. 

Unfortunately, the data needed to properly perform the analysis out- 
lined above is not available for this study. However, a limited amount 
of cost-effectiveness analysis can be performed with the data at hand. 
Chapter V presents this analysis. 



B. A Generalized Index of Program Performance 

Cost-effectiveness analysis of vocational programs, as stated above, 
is a partial analysis simply because any given index to measure program 
performance only measures one or a limited number of dimensions. This 
study aimed to develop a more general index of program performance; that 
is one which measured more dimensions of a program by combining in some 
fashion different performance indices such as net Increases in earnings, 
the net reduction in dropout rate, and the net increase in grade reading 
level. This requires standardizing the various particular indices and then 
assigning relative weights to each to form a composite index. Actually, 
in the absence of such a generalized index, it is necessary to perform a 
cost-effectiveness analysis of each index and then assign weights to each 
of these measures. Hence the emphasis may be on concentrating on maximizing 
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the net improvement in reading improvement. To some extent, this means 
assigning a lower weight to net dropout rate reduction and net increase 
in earnings. Fortunately, there are Interactions between all three of 
these performance goals so that the pursuit of one might simultaneously 
achieve the other two. 

However, the statistical problems of forming such a generalized or 
composite index are formidable, given the time constraint and resource 
limitations of this study. The major stumbling blocks to the development 
of such an index lie in the reduction of each particular index to a 
standard unit of measure. If this difficulty can be overcome, the speci- 
fication of weights is straight forward. They can (1) either be assigned 
by educational decision makers or (2) be derived empirically from the 
performance data themselves. In the latter case, (2), the implicit weights 
will show up in the process of measuring the different marginal or addi- 
tional net improvements, for a given cost, to each of the particular per- 
formance indices. 



C. Examples of Empirical Analysis 

In light of the foregoing, it is useful to analyze two major studies 
of what are intended, in part, to be analyses of educational quality, 
since "educational quality" can be considered an educational goal. A 
variety of economic and statistical analysis of educational programs has 
been performed. !^o such studies are considered here: High School Size 

and Cost Factors! -^ and Equality of Educational OpportunityT j./ 

The study by Herbert Klesllng is of interest because the analytical 
model he uses in the study is similar to one of those suggested below. 

He postulates the following modelti' 

Y - d + dX + dX +DX + dX + e 
011 22 33 44 



where 

Y is the measure of quality 

1 

X * verbal Knowledge of Factor Score (Intelligence) 

1 

X * expenditure-per-pupil in ADA 

2 

X * high school size in ADA 

3 

X * average value of the socio-economic index for 

4 pupils in the population for which X is applicable 

e * an error term 

j./ Herbert J. Klesllng, High School Size and Cost Factors , Final Report, 
Project No. 6-1590, U.ST Office of Education, March, 1968. 

2/ James S. Coleman, et al, op . cit. 

T/ Klesllng, 0 £. cit., p.33 



Kiesling argues that he is attempting to measure school quality. 

From a decision making standpoint, an attempt to measure '’quality*' by 
itself is not too meaningful. Assuming that extra expenditure will yield 
extra quality, the more important question still remains as to how much 
extra quality to incorporate in a program, or which program of a given 
quality to adopt . . 

However, his measures of "school quality" are of three types. One 
of these three quality measures are multiple choice question tests con- 
structed along subject lines which include English, Mathematics, General 
School (academic subject) Aptitude and General Technical Aptitude .A/ 

In general, the net relationship between his quality variable and his 
expenditure variable looked as indicated in Figure 1, Here, he is 
actually dealing with a measure of output, test performance, as an index 
of quality. What is shown here is that as expenditure Increases, test 
performance increases at a decreasing rate. A way of looking at the 



Figure 1; Hypothetical Relationship between 
Cost and Achievement 




quality problem more consistent with an economist's viewpoint is to compare 
relative test performance of pupils being taught by different techniques 
but at the same marginal cost outlay for each technique. Then, that tech- 
nique having the highest relative score can be said to be more efficient 
or effective. 

In short, in the strictest terms his study shows the net change in 
test performance for a change of a given unit of expenditure, but this 
does not Indicate how efficient a particular school is in teaching that 
subject to a student. And of course, expenditure itself is not a measure 
of quality, since different expenditure levels may simply represent 
different combinations of teaching inputs among alternative techniques 
while saying nothing about the resulting output levels araong techniques . 

To summarize the findings of Kiesling, the estimated relationship between 
test performance and expenditure appears to be linear and upward sloping. 



A/ Ibid . , p . 8 
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though in some cases the net relationship is similar to that expressed in 
Figure 1. Finally, he states that: 

After allowing for these control variables 

(Xi, X 3 ,and above), it was often found 

that an additional $100 of expenditure per pupil 
(in ADA) was associated with between .1 and .2 
of a standard deviation in. the dependent variable. 

This is no small effect. -- 

What does this $100 of expenditure represent? It represents the 
average input mix of instructional inputs for either the sample as a 
whole or for the sample subsets for which he estimates relationships. 

The reader does not know what this input mix is. And, he has no infor- 
mation on how changes in the input mix that can be bought for $100 will 
affect performance scores. Thus, his statement "This is no small effect" 
does not have any useful meaning. Small relative to what? 

Of course, Riesling's study is not a cost-effectiveness study, so 
that this criticism is, to an extent, unfair. But the criticism is not 
unfair to the extent that Riesling purports to be discussing educational 
quality . 

Further, the findings can be summarized as expressing the phenomenon 

that 



per pupil e^enditures, books in the library 
and a number of other facilities and curricular 
measures show very little relation to achievement 
if the social background and attitude" of individual 
students and their schoolmates are i a constant.— 



V I^., p. 132 

Samuel Bowles, and Henry Levin, "The Determinants of Scholastic Achieve- 
ment - An Appraisal of Some Recent Evidence," The Journal of Human 
Resources , Winter, 1968, p.4 See also Coleman's reply to this critique 
in the Spring 1968 issue of the same Journal. Also to be published by 
Bowles and Levin in the Summer of 1968 issue of the same Journal is 
their, "Equality of Educational Opportunity; More on Multicollinearity 
and the Effectiveness of Schools." Forthcoming. 



Thus, while different subsets of the same data set were used, the two 
authors come to contradictory conclusions* The difference Is, lu part, 
due to the fact that the "Coleman Report" Includes a considerably large 
number of Independent variables In the estimated equations* But, perhaps 
the difference is more apparent than real, since as Bowles and Levin point 
out, the Coleman Report finds a significant relation between achievement 
and teacher’s characteristics* And teacher’s characteristics account for 
75Z of the variation in teacher’s salaries. And the teacher’s salaries 
dominate the institutional expenditures category *Z^ 

Also, Kies ling used a dummy form for his expenditure variable, 
breaking expenditure into $50 ranges* The Coleman Report used a linear 
continuous variable form* There is some evidence that the empirical 
functional relationship between learning performance and expenditure is 
not linear* Economic theory would support this non-linear relationship 
on a priori grounds also* Thus, if Riesling’s formulation more closely 
approximates the true functional relationship, which it probably does, 
his estimations will have a higher degree of statistical significance* 

Also, the manner in which the regression analysis was conducted 
imparted a bias to the findings on the relation between achievement and 
expenditure in the Coleman Report* The technique In the Coleman Report 
was to add each Independent variable in a stepwise fashion and then 
display the difference between the coefficient of multiple determination 
for the equation with a given variable in it and the coefficient of 
multiple determination for the same equation but excluding the variable 
in question. This procedure is only valid if the set of Independent 
variables are completely independent of each other* But such is not the 
case for the variables in this study* School characteristics, student 
characteristics, and expenditure levels are all inter correlated* Thus, 
the order in which variables are Introduced into the equation will affect 
the observed difference in the coefficients of determination* It is then 
possible to structure the order of Independent variables so that, say, 
variable two- which is added after variable one , but which is highly corre- 
lated with it, adds little or nothing to the explanatory value of the 
overall relationship. Finally, the Coleman Report does not display the 
partial regression coefficients so that one cannot determine the amount 
by which a unit of expenditure affects test performance*^^ The emphasis 
was on the coefficient of multiple correlation \dilch does not give one 
very efficient insights into the structural interrelationships among the 
variables. 

Neither of these two studies provides the data analysis necessary 
to make choices among competing educational alternatives, though the 
Coleman Report presents information which would tempt one (erroneously) 
to make economic judgments* Of the two, the Riesling study appears to be 
more consistent with the needs of economic analysis* 



T7 Bowles and Levin, ’’The Determinants of Scholastic Achievements," op . cit . , 

p. 10. 

8/ Ibid . 
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D. Summary 



This discussion presented a general framework for evaluating voca- 
tional programs to aid the disadvantaged and other t3rpes of educational 
projects. The framework was presented in the context of - r*.onomlc analysis, 
sometimes known as systems or cost-effectiveness analysis. It can deal 
with efficiency problems concerning both economic and non-economic outputs. 
In the present study, the theoretical conception stressed the relationship 
between costs on the one hand and educational increments and other indices 
of effectiveness on the other. It also showed how this type of analysis 
is useful in choosing among alternative ways of maximizing effectiveness. 
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CRITERIA FOR IDENTIFYING AND SELECTING PROGRAMS 



These are the basic criteria which guided the study. Programs selected 
were programs that: 

1. Were oriented toward serving the disadvantaged and toward the life 

styles and am« of the disadvantaged. 

2. Give priority to the ^haost disadvantaged** of the disadvantaged* 

3. Have relatively flexible admission requirements in terms of previous 
achievement, behavior and bacicground. 

4. Are not only flexible in the manner of acceptance and entry, but 
must clearly Indixate a willingness to take problem youth such as 
those committed by courts, etc. 

5. Serve a reasonably large number of students. 

6. A-tm at quality education in its program of studies which does not 
**lock** the student in a vocational course, but provides the oppor- 
tunity for post secondary schooling and/or tr ainin g . 

7. Are based on the concept that students should have not only voca- 
tional educational programs but general education as veil. 

8. Use vocational education as a vrfiicle of sorts to broaden the 
intellectual skills of the students. 

9. Are able to clearly indicate student growth and progress as a 
result of the program. 

10. Are able to demonstrate an increase in student motivation, sense of 
dignity, sense of work and personal drive. 

11. Have adequate school facilities to meet the special needs of the 
disadvantaged. 

12. Have provisions for multiple rehabilitation services. 

13. Have higher attendance and lower dropout rates than average programs. 

14. Have quantitative data on dropouts, achievement, follow-up and 
behavioral indices in a readily accessible and usable form. 

15. Provide training in the newer technologies. 

16. Utilize the latest state-of-the-art in educational technology. 
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TABLE XV. 



NUMBER AND SOURCE OF PROGRAM REFERRALS 



Sources of 
Referrals 

(1) 


Number of 
Programs 
Intensively 
Studied 

(2) 


Number of 
Programs 
Examined , 
But Not 
Intensively 
Studiedl^L/ 

(3) 


Total 

Referrals 

(4) 


State 

Vocational 

Directors 


11 


30 


41 


Special 

Needs 

Directorsi/ 


4 


29 


33 


School 

Superintendents 


9 


39 


48 


Research 

Coordinating 

Units 


4 


8 


12 


Vocational 

Education 

Division 

Staff 


9 


42 


51 


Others^^ 


3 


38 


41 


totals!/ 


40 


186 


226 



\J There was some overlap between State Directors and 

Special Needs Directors with one person serving as both. 
2J Foundations, literature search, etc. 

Some programs were referred more than once. 
y Excludes NYC, Job Corps, and Adult MDTA programs. 
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TABLE XVI, 



CATEGORIZATION OF PROGRAMS EXAMINED 
BUT NOT INTENSIVELY STUDIED 



Reason for 
Non- Intensive Study 


Number of 

Programs 

Affected 


Programs serve less than 30 
students 


25 


Programs not serving the 
disadvantaged 


8 


Programs are too new 


3 


Programs are not non-secondary 
vocational education 


13 


Sufficient Information not 
available as of June 5, 1968, 
or better program recommended 
in the state 


98 


Leads received after closing 
date of June 5, 1968 


39 


TOTAL 


186 
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DESCRIPTION OF 25 ELEMENTS OF EFFECTIVENESS 



The following is a discussion and analysis of common elements of effective- 
ness in intensively studied programs. These elements are briefly discussed in 
terms of the role they play in effective programs. They were identified by the 
program staff, the materials describing the programs, and during the site visits. 

We have not Included "innovative" as one of the factors for a number of 
reasons. The term tends to be equated with '‘different" and is frequently the 
result of a single teacher’s effort, who may take "his system" with him when 
he leaves. If the meaning of the term "innovative" is that the school uses 
the latest techniques, then this is covered In several factors, and the utili- 
zation of all of these techniques In concert is itself "innovative." Finally, 
much of what is now called "innovative" in education is difficult to describe 
and may be the result of following a "fad" with a resulting limited life within 
the school. Consequently for these and other reasons, we have avoided using 
the term here, except in the context of changing institutions. It should be 
recognized that all of these factors are not found in all intensively studied 
programs. 



1. Structured programming with built-in flexibility ,. Structured programs 
developed within a flexible framework provide the most suitable atmos- 
phere for learning and social development. In conventional thinking, 
this would seem to be a contradiction of terms, yet the more effective 
programs have succeeded in making flexibility a part of the structure. 
The needs of both students and teachers demand a disciplined situation 
in which direction can be given and accepted in a climate of mutual 
respect and understanding. In the effective programs, the vocational 
educators are committed to this concept. 

2. A career ladder within the vocational offerings . The vocational 
aspects of a program are more successful when offered in combination 
with pre-vocational and post-vocational programs with strong academic 
components. In these cases, the vocational training, per se . is part 
of a cycle in which the basic academic needs of the students are met. 
The student is introduced to job clusters, opportunity is provided for 
making a vocational choice, and training is offered with a view toward 
an expanding job market and future steps on the job ladder in the 
specific vocational field. 

3. Teaching techniques that allow students to study and progress at their 

own rate of speed: use of multi-media, self-instructional, and team 

teaching approaches . Allowances for individualized study and pro- 
gression in small classrooms — In which the student develops at his own 
pace — are almost mandatory, although this should not be interpreted 

to be a mandate for the development of unstructured programs. The 
successful programs are able to provide these elements within the 
structure of a grading system, testing, certification, etc. 

4 . Maximum academic class size of 20 and small school enrollments . We 
found that even in the automated classroom, there is a need for someone 
to monitor the student's progress and to motivate each of them to learn 
about the particular subject. This face-to-face relationship is an 
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essential element in the process. When a class or school enrollment 
is too large, this relationship tends to decrease. Even more impor- 
tant, however, is that the teacher is unable to offer that measure 
of Individual attention which seems so necessary with the disadvantaged. 

5. Academic studies integrated with vocational studies . We heard innum- 
erable times that academic studies integrated with vocational studies 
were important success elements. Quantitatively we could not demon- 
strate this. However, the face value is high and all successful pro- 
grams had this element. 

6. Pre-vocational programs which provide opportunity for exploring 
different occupations . Along with the trend to extend preparation for 
the "world of work" down intp the middle and primary grades has come 

a recognition in some programs that such exposure include "hands on" 
sensory experiences for a wide range of occupations. The availability 
of choices is very much related to the holding power of a school. 

7. Equipment and facilities keyed to actual requirements for entry-level 
work in the vocational fields . A wide range of modern teaching devices 
and the latest equipment and facilities are desirable, but not necessary. 
Success with techniques such as team teaching and multi-media approaches, 
e.g., newspapers as major texts used without large expenditures. The 
crucial elemen': remains the desire of the teaching staff to teach the 
disadvantaged. 

8. Periodic up-dating of skill offerings, equipment, and teaching mater- 
ials through consultation with local industry and vocational consultants . 
Most of the effective programs do not operate in a vacuum. They are 
closely keyed to the state-of-the-art in education and fully utilize 
consultants and industry advisory councils. 



9. Orientation in social skills, self-perception, and life attitudes . 

There is now an increasing awareness in the schools that it is not 
enough to teach certain skills, but that students also need to know 
how to live by themselves and with others. Making a student comfort- 
able in dealing with all social strata is one of the most effective 
elements in a successful program. 

10. Articulation of eleventh and twelfth grades with pre-vocatlonal and 
post-vocational training . Since intensive training in a specific 
skill area is delayed until the last two years of high school, and the 
majority of those who are enrolled will be expecting to enter the labor 
market upon graduation, the student is considered to be ready for a 
job by the time he reaches this point. To expect him to repeat much 
of this training, if he elects instead to enroll in a community college 
that offers a course in the same field, is not an efficient use of 
resources, unless the college courses devote a major effort toward 
covering new material that was omitted from the high school level 
courses. Only one or two programs contained good articulation of 
training at all levels. Piecemeal approaches are more common, e.g., 
starting with a pre-vocational and then building a vocational program. 
All programs give lip service to this concept but are hindered by lack 
of funds to implement total programs. 
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11 . 



Opportunity to earn while learning; students receive credit for vork 
experience . For the student, the great attraction of vork-study pro- 
grams is that he attains adult status, his school day is more interest- 
ing, and he can earn while learning. Moreover, the student has an 
opportunity to experience what a real job Is like. In some programs, 
educators appreciate the fact that important learning occurs outside 
as well as within the classroom. The new attitude of rewarding liie 
experiences by granting academic credit reinforces the idea that 
experience Itself is a teacher, and that the separation between 
learning and doing is quite artificial. 

12. One or two key people who make the program "go" and set the "climate.”. 

We found that programs did not function well — even relatively underfinanced 
ones — unless there were one or two key people involved. The charac- 
teristics of good key people probably cannot be quantified or measured 
objectively except to state that they are very good salesmen, they 
work long hours, they are not overly authoritarian, they are open to 
Ideas, and they are committed. 

13. Maximum vocational class size of 15 without **watered-down s tandards. 
Effective vocational instructors arrange their schedule and work 
stations so that small groups of students are cycled through a par- 
ticular training task with each student required to perform all of the 
skills by himself without assistance. It Is difficult to handle groups 
of larger than 15 students without watering down standards. The disad- 
vantaged need more Individual attention and supervision than do the 
non-dlsadvantaged . 

14. Strong counseling support, use of multi-agency services, extra- 
curricular activities and system of rewards and incentives . The area 
of supporting services contains a number of sub— elements that are 
Important. First, is the number and types of counselors. We found 
that vocational Instructors with practical experience are slightly 
better than academic teachers and some counselors in relating to the 
disadvantaged. The number of counselors and their ability to quickly 
detect and correct a problem were also important. Second, programs 
which provide multi-agency support can correct health and welfare 
needs better than those without such support. Finally, a system of 
extra-curricular activities and awards builds school spirit and 
positive identity among the disadvantaged. 

15. High employment placement record, based upon teacher recommendation 
and/or special efforts involving use of school personnel to develop, 
iobs. Follow-up surveys show that graduates of vocational programs 
obtain more jobs through referrals by their instructors than any other 
single source. The best placement services involve a school person 
making referral to the employer since the school knows the student 
best and is more likely to stimulate the student's interests. Unfor- 
tunately, most schools cannot afford to employ full-time placement 
people, and consequently, it becomes a sideline for teachers and 
counselors alike. The questions is how seriously does the faculty 
take this "sideline," if, in fact, it is a sideline? In effective 
programs, we found that the staff spent much of their non- instructional 
time in this activity. In the best program, this activity was often 
supplemented by trained placement specialists. 
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Extended school dav and/or school year . Adding extra hours to the 
school day can be expensive, and Is not always popular. However, 
several effective programs actually do this with student approval. 

In programs for former dropouts or those linked to work experience 
programs, motivation is often strong enough to justify extra class 
hours on a voluntary basis. Sometimes, older students are paid to 
tutor younger students outside the regular school hours. The important 
thing is the schools' willingness to accommodate the student who is 
eager to learn. 

17, A mix of disadvantaged with non-disadvantaged ; in tegration of achie- 
vers with non-achievers, including the retarded . Some progress has 
been made in establishing special education classes for the disad 
vantaged mentally retarded within the public schools. In general, 
the cost of educating these groups has been greater due to smaller 
classes and the need for specially trained teachers. The evidence is 
that the mixing of the mentally/functionally retarded, the slow 
learner, and the potential dropout, with regular students (especially 
adults or former dropouts) is a highly effective motivational element. 
However, this has to be done in small classes where a one-to-one rela- 
tionship can develop and training is individualized. 

18, Non-punitive. systematic achievement measurement programs . There 

seem to be differences in opinion over whether tests are useful instru- 
ments for measuring student progress. Yet, as pointed out. elsewhere, 
effective programs measure student achievement in all areas. They do 
this in non-threatening ways by avoiding normative comparisons— choosing 
to evaluate a student's progress against earlier benchmarks. 

19, Involvement of students, parents, and community with schools in order 
to attract the disadvantaged, and to quickly correct problems, . We 
found that children learn from other children about the merits of a 
particular program. If placement rates are high, if the work exper- 
ience program gets students good jobs, if students in the program have 
status and if students leave the program for post-graduate training, 
then there will be more demand for enrollment than openings . In 
addition, we found that if the education the children are receiving is 
not perceived by the parents or the community as having value, it is 
difficult to get support. The best programs maintain an open door, 
quickly correct problems as they arise, and are willing to listen to 
the voice of the student, parent and community. 

20 , Racially integrated faculty in programs with sizabl e minority enroll- 
ment. indigenous teacher aides, and emphasis on in digenous culture _of 
the disadyantaeed population. We found that there was less resentment 
and a better feeling among and between staff and students when minority 
groups were well represented on the faculty. This also applies to 
programs where indigenous teacher aides were employed and where the 
positive values in the culture of the disadvantaged population were 
emphasized . 

21 , Positive and youthful teacher attitudes toward the disadvantaged student 
combined with previous teaching experience" Inexperienced teachers tend 
to fare poorly when faced with a disadvantaged group for the first time. 






The best teachers tend to have a youthful attitude and strong social 
service needs. They are also firm but friendly and give and command 
respect. They tend to be "people oriented" rather than subject 
matter oriented. 

22. Good teacher-principal relations, vlth emphasis on supportive role 

of supervision . One common factor we found In effective programs was 
the manner In which program coordinators supported their staff. Their 
doors were open, they encouraged the free flow of Ideas, and they 
could accommodate flexibility-inflexibility among their staff. Our 
view Is that an administrator who Is supportive will Inspire teachers 
to put forth their best efforts. 

23. System of feedback, based on student performance on lob, with result- 
ing Impact on curriculum . Many of the programs (expeclally the 
smaller ones) could report placement rates. As a group, the best pro- 
grams overall were those for the retarded. One reason was that they 
established liaison with employers In order to follow-up their 
graduates and Improve their programs. 

24. Aim of program Is broad behavioral change and growth . We found that 
effective programs are Involved In more than job training ner se . 

They are aimed at broad behavioral changes In which job placement and 
personal and social growth are emphasized. 

25. Treating disadvantaged groups positively as special groups with unique 
and desirable attributes . We found a number of Instances where students 
Improved their achievement when they felt that somebody was paying 
attention to them. This is simply a "Hawthorne-type effect." Its 
role should not be underestimated in any program. 
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T.IST OF SCHOOLS EXAMINED BY STATES 



School or School System Name 
Alabama 

Talladega County Training School 
Alaska 

Hoonah Public School 

Kodiak Island Borough Regional High School 
William E. Beltz Vocational School 

Arizona 

Phoenix Union High School 

Rough Rock Demonstration School 

Tucson Vocational Training & Ed. Central 

Arkansas 

Dermott High School 

Hope High School 

Little Rock Public School System 

Valley Springs High School 

California 

Alain Locke Senior High 
' .Armijo High School 
Compton Union High School 
District Occupational Center 
District Occupational Center 
Dominquez High School 
FEAST, Pittsburg High 
FEAST, Ravenswood High 
Freemont High School 
Fresno City Unified School District 
Edison High School 

Huntington Beach High School District 
J. O'Connell School San Francisco 
John Adams Vocational School 
Jordon High School 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
Los Angeles Special Saturday Program 
McKinley Continuation High School 
Mid-City Occupational Center 
North View High School 
Oakland Technical High School 
Polytechnicai High School 
Richmond School District 
Riverside Unified School District 



City 



Talladega 



Hoonah 

Kodiak 

Nome 



Phoenix 

Chlnle 

Tucson 



Dermott 

Hope 

Little Rock 
Valley Springs 

Los Angeles 

Solano County 

Compton 

Dlnuba 

San Diego 

Compton 

Pittsburg 

Redwood City 
Los Angeles 

Fresno 

Huntington Beach 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
Corvina 
Oakland 
Long Beach 
Richmond 
Riverside 



School or School System Name 



City 



California (cont « ) 

Samuel Gompers Continuation School 
San Diego School System 
San Francisco Unified School District 
Stockton Unified School District, Franklyn, 
Edison, Stagg & Snyder Schools 
San Mateo School District 
West Valley Occupational Center 

Colorado 

Aurora Public Schools 
Centaurl High School 
Golden High School 

Hapleton High, Occupational Work Experience 
Metropolitan Youth Education Center of the 
Denver Public Schools 
Mountain View Girls School 
Palmer High School 

Connecticut 

Albert !• Prince Technical School 
Bridgeport School System 
Center for Vocational Arts 
Hartford Public High 
Rockville High School 
Woodrow Wilson High School 

Delaware 

Brand3wltie Springs Junior High School 
Brown Area Technical~Vocational School 

District of Columbia 
Cardozo 

Chamberlain Vocational High School 
Stonecrest School 

Florida 

Alachua County Public School 

Booker T. Washington Junior High School 

City Center for Learning 

Douglas McArthur School 

Manatee Area Vocational & Technical Center 
Parkland School 

Pinellas County Board of Public Education - 
City Center for Learning 
Seminole High School 

Georgia 

Atlanta School System 
Chamblee High School 
Howard High School 



San Francisco 
San Diego 
San Francisco 

Stockton 
San Mateo 
Woodland Hills 



Aurora 
La Jara 
Golden 
Denver 

Denver 
Iforrison 
Colorado Springs 



Hartford 

Bridgeport 

Norwalk 

Hartford 

Rockville 

Middletown 



Wilmington 

Wilmington 



Washington 

Washington 

Washington 



Gainesville 

Miami 

Clearwater 

Miami 

Brandenton 

Clearwater 

North Largo 
North Largo 



Atlanta 

Decatur 

Atlanta 



School or School System Name 



City 



Georgia (cont.) 

Marietta-Cobb Area Vocational-Technical School 


Marietta 


Idaho 

Vallivue Senior High School 
Vocational-Technical Education 


Caldwell 

Pocatello 


Illinois 

Aurora East High School 
Chicago Vocational High School 
Community High School, Marengo Community 


Aurora 

Chicago 


High School 
Mt. Prospect High 
Northern Cultural Center 
Quincy Senior High. School ‘ 
Senn High School 
Thornton Township High Schools 
Washburn Trade School 


Marengo 

Mt. Prospect 

Chicago 

Quincy 

Chicago 

Harvey 

Chicago 


Indiana 

Bosse High 
Central High 
Gary School System 
Mount Vernon High School 
Portland High 
Southport High 


Evansville 

Evansville 

Gary 

Mount Vernon 

Portland 

Southport 


Iowa 

Davenport School System 
Des Moines School System 
North High School 
Sioux City Public School 


Davenport 
Des Koines 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 


Kansas 

Wichita Public School District 


Wichita 


Kentucky 

Fayette County Schools 
Paducah School Board 


Fayette County 
Paducah 


Louisiana 

Lowery High School 


Donalds onvllle 


Maryland 

The Carrollton School 

Croom Vocational 

Fairmont Hill Vocational School 

Granville T. Woods Vocational School 

Jane Addams Vocational School 

Samuel Gompers Vocational School 

Woodrow Wilson General Vocational School 


Baltimore 

Prince George’s County 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 





School or School System Name 



City 



Massachusetts 

Arnold Hall Academy 
Dracut High School 
East Boston High School 
Lewis Junior High School 
Pittsfield Public School District 
Quincy School System 


E. Pembroke 

Dracut 

Boston 

Roxbury 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 


Michigan 

Femdale High School 
Hamaday House 

H. Marta Jardon Vocational Education Center 

Northwestern High School 

Pontiac Central High School 

Portage Central High School 

Portage Northern High School 

Washington Trade School 

Wilbur Wright Cooperative High School 


Femdale 

Flint 

Femdale 

Detroit 

Pontiac 

Portage 

Portage 

Detroit 

Detroit 


Minnesota 

Anoka Rehabilitation Center 
Minneapolis Work Opportunities Center 
Orr & Cook High School 
St. Paul Special School 


Anoka 

Minneapolis 

Orr 

St. Paul 


Mississippi 

Henry Weathers High School 
Hinds County Agricultural High 
Lanier Junior-Senior High School 
Rogers Junior-Senior High School 


Rolling Fork 
Utica 
Jackson 
Canton 


Missouri 

Lincoln High School 
Pasco High School 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 


M)ntana 

Missoula Technical Center 


Missoula 


Nebraska 

Lincoln School System 


Lincoln 


Nevada 

Southern Nevada Vocational-Technical Center 
Tonopah High School 


Las Vagas 
Tonopah 


New Hampshire 

New Hampshire Vocational Institute 


Berlin 


New Jersey 

Iselin Junior High School 
John F. Kennedy Memorial High 


Iselin 

Iselin 



School or School System Name 


aa 


New Jersey (cont.) 

Newark School System 
Bridgeton High School 

South Brunswick High School 


Newark 
Bridgeton 
South Brunswick 


New Mexico 

Gallup High School 
Hobbs Municipal School 
Ramah High School 
Shiprock High School 
Thoreau High School 
Zunl High School 


Gallup 

Hobbs 

Ramah 

Shiprock 

Thoreau 

Zuni 


New York 

New York School #1 

Buffalo Public School System 

Central Technical High School 

GROW, Board of Cooperative Education Service 

Hempstead High School 

New Yorlt Schpol #2 

Oceanside Technical School 

Rochester School System 

Service Occupations School 

Tri-County Area Center of Occupational Education 
Vocational Education & Extension 


New York City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Westchester County 

Hempstead 

New York City 

Oceanside 

Rochester 

Syosset 

Johnstown 

Mineola 


North Carolina 

Forsyth County School System 
Mecklenberg County School System 
Wake County School System 


Winston-Salem 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 


Ohio 

Akron School System 

Columbus School System 

Dayton School System 

Lancaster High School 

Mahoning Valley Vocational School 

Paul C. Hayes Technical Training School 

Penta County Vocational School 

Thomas A. Edison Occupational School 

Toledo City School System 

Warren Cooperative Occupational Training 


Akron 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Lancaster 

Vienna 

Grove City 

Perrysburg 

Cleveland 

Toledo 


Program — Market High School 


Warren 


Oklahoma 

Central High School 
Oklahoma City Public School 


Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown School System 


Allentown 



School or School System Name 


City 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 

Brookvllle Area High School 
Cleveland Board of Education 
Erie School System 
The E. S. Miller School 
Hershey Boy*s School 

Philadelphia Youth Development Treatment Center 
Simon Gratz High School 
W. B. Saul High School 
Westlnghouse High School 


Brookyille 

Cleveland 

Erie 

Philadelphia 

Hershey 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Puerto Rico 

Centro des Opportunldades Educatlvas 


San Juan 


Rhode Island 

Vocationally Oriented Basic Education Center 


Providence 


South Carolina 

Greenville County School System 
Richland County School System 
Southslde Area Vocational Center 
Union High School 


Greenville 

Columbia 

Florence 

Union 


South Dakota 

Sioux Falls School System 


Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga School System 
Memphis School System 
Nashvllle-Davidson County School 


Chattanooga 

Memphis 

Nashville 


Texas 

Alamo Heights School Board 
Corpus Chris tl School System 
Dallas Vocational School 
Fort Worth Public Schools 
Houston Public School System 
El Paso School System 
Lockhart Junior High School 
McAllen High School 
San Antonio School System 


San Antonio 

Corpus Chris tl 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

El Paso 

Lockhart 

McAllen 

San Antonio 


Utah 

Bountiful High School 

Salt Lake City - Granite County 

Aneth Boarding School 


Bountiful 
Salt Lake City 
Aneth 


Vermont 

Mt. Anthony Union High School 


Bennington 
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School or School System Name 



City 



Virginia 

Arlington County School System 
Campostella Junior High School 
Henrico County School System 
Norfolk School System 
Richmond School System 



Arlington 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

Richmond 



Washington 

Hlghllne County School System 
Pacific Pre-Vo cational School 
Rainier Beach Junior-Senior High School 



Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 



West Virginia 

Kanawha County School System 
Motmt Hope Vocational Unit 
Wood County School System 



Charleston 
Mount Hope 
Parkersburg 



Wisconsin « v i 

Milwaukee Vocational Technical & Adult School 



Milwaukee 
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APPENDIX H 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FACTORS OF 
EFFECTIVENESS AND CASE STUDIES 
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TABLE XVn 



RELATIONSIIII’ BCTWI.RN FACTORS OF EFFECTIVEKESS AND CASE STUDIES* 
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7* Adequacy of Equipment 
and Facilities 


8. Updating of Offerings 


9* Stress on Social Skills 
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05 
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d 
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13* Small Vocational 
Enrollments 


i4* Effective Counseling 
& Social Services 


15. Effective Placement 


16* Extended School day 
and Year 
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18, hon-punltive 

Student Measurement 


19. Parent, Community & 
Student Involvement 


1 

[ 20* Integrated Faculty 


21. Positive Teacher 
Attitudes 


22. Good Teacher- 

Principal Relations 


23* Feedback of Student 
Performance 


1 24* Program Emphasis on 
1 Behavioral Changes 
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(Page 21) 
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(Page 192) 
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(Page 100) 
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(Page 103) 
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(Page 109) 
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(Page 180) 
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Case #40 
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2J Factors of effectiveness are explained and listed throughout the report. The most thorough explanation* 
is on pages 221-223* 



*NOTE: This matrix does not imply any qualitative judgment on the relative merits of the various case 

studies* That is, the absence or presence of factors of effectiveness among the case studies 
does not mean that one case is better or worse than another* 
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